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Put  aside  your  cares  and  responsibilities,  and  experience  an  intel- 
lectual renaissance  when  you  join  Barnard  women  of  all  ages  this 
spring  for  a weekend  retreat. 

Our  agenda  runs  the  gamut  from  analyzing  the  dynamics  of  the 
White  House  to  examining  the  flora  in  our  Greenhouse,  from  hon- 
oring outstanding  alumnae  to  sipping  champagne,  from  auditing 
our  own  literati  to  expressing  our  views  on  education.  Select  activ- 
ities that  afford  you  the  greatest  chance  to  contribute,  to  learn,  or 
just  to  have  a good  time.  Recharge  old  friendships.  Start  new 
ones.  Come  with  friends,  family,  spouse,  partner. 
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Editor 


LETTERS 


Get  Out  the  Vote 

I was  most  impressed  by  Augusta 
Souza  Kappner’s  article  (“Weathering  the 
Nation’s  Retreat  from  Responsibility,” 
Winter  1996)  and  heartily  endorse  her 
position  that  we  need  to  fight  this  retreat. 
I also  agree  with  her  that  there  are  many 
ways  we  can  do  this  fighting,  including 
writing  letters  to  President  Clinton  and 
helping  to  see  that  voter  registration  is 
increased. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  she 
overlooked  the  most  essential  way  of  all. 
Why  is  there  no  mention  of  getting  more 
directly  involved  in  the  electoral  process? 
With  a national  election  coming  up, 
shouldn’t  we  he  thinking  in  terms  of  ei- 
ther running  for  office  ourselves,  or  ac- 
tively working  to  help  elect  those  candi- 
dates who  stand  for  what  we  believe  in 
and  are  prepared  to  fight  for  our  posi- 
tions? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  writing 
letters  to  the  President,  but  if  he  isn’t  the 
president  after  next  November,  what 
good  does  the  letter-writing  do?  And, 
even  if  he  does  get  re-elected,  how  is  he 
supposed  to  help  us,  unless  he  has  a Sen- 
ate and  House  who  will  help  him? 

Don’t  we  all  know  that  the  percentage 
of  people  voting  goes  up  when  there  is 
clear  evidence  of  vital,  exciting  candi- 
dates, and  plenty  of  loud  and  enthusiastic 
support  for  them?  The  real  problem  in 
the  last  election,  it  seemed  to  me,  was 
less  the  small  percentage  of  voters  regis- 
tered and  more  the  large  percentage  of 
registered  voters  who  didn’t  bother  to 
vote. 

Newt  Gingrich  and  his  fellow  conserv- 
atives are  not  at  all  ignorant  of  the  im- 
portance of  practical  politics.  They  know 
how  to  get  their  believers  to  the  polls.  It 
is  up  to  the  liberal  majority  (and  yes,  I 
believe  there  is  still  a liberal  majority)  to 
show  that  two  can  play  the  same  game. 

Piri  Halasz  ’56 

New  York,  New  York 


Editor’s  note:  We  welcome  Piri  Halasz’s 
additions  to  Dr.  Kappner’s  article.  Do  note, 
however,  that  “Weathering  the  Nation’s  Re' 
treat  from  Responsibility”  was  an  excerpt 
from  a speech,  and,  as  such,  included  only  a 
portion  of  her  ideas . 

The  First  Line 

I was  extremely  pleased  to  open  my 
copy  of  Barnard  last  week  and  to  discover 
that  you  had  printed  an  excerpt  from  my 
hook.  Walking  the  Victorian  Streets  (Ex 
Libris).  My  pleasure  was  diminished  only 
slightly  by  the  fact  that  a crucial  part  of 
the  first  sentence  was  missing.  The  first 
sentence  does  not,  as  a result,  make  a 
great  deal  of  sense!  I thought  I should  let 
you  know,  while  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  for  the  gesture. 

I am  looking  forward  to  my  25th  re- 
union this  May. 

Deborah  Epstein  Nord  ’71 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Editor’s  Note:  Our  apologies.  The  first  line 
should  read,  “Early  nineteenth'Century  Lon' 
don  was  a city  in  transition,  no  longer  Au- 
gustan and  not  yet  Victorian,  no  longer  the 
buoyant,  bawdy  city  of  Boswell  and  not  yet 
the  menacing  labyrinth  of  the  later  Dickens . ” 

Beyond  the  CV 

I have  experienced  similar  feelings  to 
those  expressed  by  Michele  S.  Lowy  (Let- 
ters, Fall  1995) — i.e.,  self  doubt  when 
measuring  my  life  in  terms  of  honors, 
publications,  etc. 

Three  years  after  graduating  from 
Barnard  I started  a family.  After  spending 
the  majority  of  the  past  eleven  years  as  a 
full-time  mother,  I am  now  beginning  a 
career  in  education.  My  years  at  home 
with  my  children  were  the  happiest  and 
most  rewarding  of  my  life — unique  and 
irreplaceable.  I know,  however,  that  very 
little  of  what  I did  would  look  impressive 
on  a CV. 

Someone  once  asked  me,  “Why  did 
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you  go  to  college  if  you’re  just  staying 
home  with  your  kids?”  I answered  that 
going  to  Barnard  made  me  a different 
person,  opened  my  mind,  and  changed 
the  way  I looked  at  life. 

My  experiences  at  Barnard  left  a per- 
manent impression  on  me,  though  it 
can’t  be  outwardly  measured — as  neither 
can  my  experiences  with  my  children. 
But  it  is  these  experiences  that  have 
made  all  the  difference  in  my  life. 

Marie  E.  Cotter  ’82 

Smithtown,  New  York 

The  Debate  Continues 

I generally  enjoy  Barnard  magazine’s 
stimulating  and  provocative  articles;  yet, 
I was  disappointed  with  the  Winter  1995 
issue  which  does  not  live  up  to  the 
promise  conveyed  by  the  cover  (“The 
Great  Dilemma”).  Only  two  articles  in 
the  entire  issue  deal  with  this  topic,  and 
one,  “Working  Moms”  (Last  Word,  by 
Dorothy  Foltz-Gray),  was  irritating  in  its 
implications  that  all  the  mothers  of  the 
current  generation  of  women  were  stay- 
at-home  moms. 

I find  it  ironic  that  a publication  of 
Barnard  College,  of  all  places,  continues 
to  put  forth  such  a myth.  The  author’s  as- 
sertion that  “most  of  us  have  mothers 
who  didn’t  work,  and  we  can  still  see  the 
dark  imprint  of  their  bodies  on  the  TV 
sofa,”  is  an  overblown,  inaccurate  gener- 
alization that  is  a put-down  of  both  those 
women  who  chose  to  be  full-time  moth- 
ers as  well  as  the  others  who  had  profes- 
sional careers  as  well  as  families! 

Many  of  us  have  struggled  with  femi- 
nism and  incorporated  women’s- 
movement  values  into  our  own  lives. 
And  we  got  the  strength  to  do  this  par- 
tially from  Barnard.  I am  sure  that  a high 
proportion  of  women  in  my  own  genera- 
tion went  on,  as  I did,  to  have  rewarding 
professional  and/or  scholarly  careers  and 
at  the  same  time  managed  to  raise  a family. 

Not  that  it  was  easy.  Indeed,  my 


daughters  and  I talk  frequently  about 
their  perception  that  they  had  a mother 
who  seemingly  did  it  all  effortlessly — 
Ph.D.,  publications,  career,  babies!  My 
eldest  daughter,  choosing  for  now  to  stay 
home  full  time  with  her  two-and-a-half- 
year-old,  continually  struggles  with  these 
same  issues.  As  she  wrestles  with  her  own 
choices  of  career  vs.  babies,  she  sets  them 
against  the  image  of  the  “Super  Mom” 
rather  than  the  “Milk-and-Cookies 
Mom.” 

The  author  and  others  in  her  genera- 
tion, are,  in  short,  not  the  first  ones  to 
have  struggled  with  how  best  to  combine 
families  and  careers.  I believe  that  daugh- 
ters of  the  feminist  mothers  Barnard  has 
nurtured  will  continue  their  own 
family/career  struggles  in  ways  that  are 
more  complex  and  subtle  than  the  tired 
old  generational  cliches  convey.  Let  us 
encourage  these  daughters  to  see  the  real- 
ities, the  rewards,  and  burdens  of  the 
varying  role  models  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers  present. 

Lynn  Bresler  Iglitzin,  Ph.D.  ’53 

Seattle,  Washington 

Editor’s  note:  For  more  on  the  continuing 
debate,  see  this  issue’s  Last  Word  (p.  56) . 

Kudos 

As  the  mother  of  a Barnard  alumna,  I 
have  been  privileged  to  receive  Barnard 
magazine  while  my  daughter  did  not  have 
a permanent  address.  Of  course,  I found 
myself  reading  it  before  I sent  it  on  to 
her.  1 simply  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoyed  reading  the  articles,  especially 
Erica  Jong’s  piece  on  “Fear  of  Fifty” 
(Summer  1994).  I suggested  to  my  daugh- 
ter that  she  read  every  word  of  it  as  it 
might  help  her  to  understand  me  better 
at  this  point  in  my  life. 

I think  you  are  providing  a wonderful 
perspective  for  your  graduates  once  they 
are  no  longer  on  campus.  I attended  a 


very  good  liberal-arts  college  (Kalama- 
zoo) in  the  Midwest  and  am  used  to  qual- 
ity alumni  publications.  But  the  depth 
and  scope  of  Barnard  magazine  is  truly  ex- 
cellent. I commend  you  for  your  fine 
work  and  I am  indeed  proud  that  my 
daughter  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  part  of  such  an  outstanding  heritage. 

Rosemary  DeHoog  (mother 
of  Stephanie  DeHoog  Gale  ’83) 

Dewitt,  New  York 

Setting  the  Record  Straight 

In  her  letter  in  the  Winter  1996 
Barnard,  Marianne  Bernstein  Wiener  ’38 
says  that  Dean  Gildersleeve  “hired  at 
least  one  refugee  professor.  Prof.  Bieber.” 
Marianne  Bieber,  the  eminent  archaeolo- 
gist, was  appointed  not  by  Barnard  Col- 
lege but  by  Columbia  University,  as  a 
member  of  the  graduate  Department  of 
Art  History  and  Archaeology.  It  may  well 
be  that  Barnard  College  joined  in  that 
appointment  in  1934,  and  that  for  some 
time  Prof.  Bieber  offered  also  courses  at 
Barnard. 

However,  in  1937,  Dean  Gildersleeve 
hired  indeed  a refugee  scholar  to  teach 
courses  in  art  history — me. 

Julius  Held,  professor  emeritus 
of  art  history 

Old  Bennington,  Vermont 


ADDRESS  YOUR  E-HAIL  TO: 

DSchupack@Bamard.Columbia.edu. 
For  Class  Notes,  you  can  send  e-mail  to 
TCofFee@Bamard.Coiumbia.edu. 
Address  faxes  to  Deborah  Schupack  or 
Toni  Coffee  at  (2 1 2)  854-7550. 
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E WORLD 


A YOUNG  BARNARD  ALUMNA  was  among  those 
killed  this  winter  when  a terrorist  bomb  destroyed  a city  bus 
in  Israel.  Sara  Duker  '95  was  traveling  from  Jerusalem  to  Jor- 
dan on  the  bus  with  her  fiance,  Matthew  Eisenfeld,  who  was 
also  killed  in  the  February  25  explosion. 

In  memorial  tributes  in  her  hometown  of  Teaneck,  New 
Jersey,  and  at  Barnard,  family  and  friends,  professors,  and  ad- 
visors remembered  her  commitment  to  making  a difference, 
whether  it  was  through  work  on  the  environment,  religion,  or 
peace.  They  also  eulogized  her  more  playful  side,  such  as  her 
purple  sneakers  and  passion  for  chocolate. 

"She  had  so  many  different  dimensions  to  her,"  her  moth- 
er, Arline  Horowitz  Duker  '68,  said  in  a recent  interview. 

“They  all  seemed  to 
mesh.  The  spiritual  per- 
son, the  scientist,  the 
humanitarian,  the  envi- 
ronmentalist, the  activist.  She  saw  it  all  as  a whole — she  saw 
the  world  as  a whole.” 

Her  mother  recalled  Sara’s  musings  about  her  work  at  He- 
brew University  in  Jerusalem,  where  she  was  doing  research  in 
the  microbiology  lab.  With  the  calculating  mind  of  a scientist, 
she  kept  detailed  notes  on  the  microscopic  bacteria,  but  she 
also  saw  them  with  the  eye  of  a writer.  "She  wrote  me  about 
the  'little  critters  dancing  and  dotting,  doing  a little  ballet  on  the 
slides,'"  her  mother  said.  “She  wrote  so  poetically." 

Her  myriad  interests  all  came  together  under  one  ethic, 
her  mother  explained — the  desire  to  repair  the  world,  or,  in 
Hebrew,  tikkun  olam.  “She  always  believed  one  small  human 
being  could  make  an  important  difference.” 

Her  mother  recounted  a story  Sara’s  grandfather  tells 
about  taking  a walk  with  her  when  she  was  only  two  or  three 
years  old.  Broken  bits  of  cement  had  washed  into  the  street 
following  a storm,  and  the  toddler  patiently  picked  up  piece 
after  piece  until  she  had  filled  a hole  in  the  sidewalk.  “She  was 
already  repairing  things  at  this  young  age,”  said  her  mother. 

Perry-Lynn  Moffitt  ’68,  who  is  Arline  Duker’s  longtime 
friend  and  former  Barnard  roommate,  recounted  the  insightful 
discussions  she’d  had  when  Sara  came  to  babysit  for  her  chil- 
dren. “I  liked  finding  out  what  movies  you  had  seen  and  what 
you  thought  about  the  latest  political  upheavals,"  Moffitt  said 
in  a eulogy  at  the  New  Jersey  funeral.  “Your  view  on  the 
world  was  so  global,  so  thoughtful,  and  so  peaceful." 

Duker,  twenty-two,  had  moved  to  Israel  in  October  to  be 
near  Eisenfeld,  twenty-five,  who  was  spending  a year  in 


Jerusalem  as  part  of  his  rabbinical  studies  with  the  Jewish  The- 
ological Seminary  in  Manhattan.  In  the  wake  of  their  deaths, 
friends  fondly  remembered  going  to  the  couple's  apartment 
for  spiritual,  traditional  Sabbath  dinners. 

In  her  eulogy,  Moffitt  described  Duker  and  Eisenfeld,  who 
were  buried  together  in  Connecticut,  as  a lovely  couple 
whose  closeness,  she  hoped,  lasted  until  the  end.  “I  like  to 
think  that  you  and  Matt  were  holding  hands  in  that  moment," 
Moffitt  said. 

At  Barnard,  Sara  majored  in  environmental  studies,  seeing 
that  as  one  venue  through  which  she  might  be  able  to  affect 
change.  Peter  Bower,  senior  lecturer  in  environmental  studies 
and  also  mayor  of  Teaneck,  remembered  his  former  student 
and  neighbor  as  “multi-dimensional.  She  had  really  blossomed 
and  was  just  beginning  to  fulfill  her  promises.” 

She  had  been  a Centennial  Scholar,  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  graduated  summa  cum  laude.  In  addition,  she  tu- 
tored third  and  fourth  graders  in  reading,  and  she  was  active  in 
efforts  to  promote  peace  in  the  Middle  East  through  the  Jewish 
Student  Union  of  Columbia  University/Barnard  College. 

At  the  Barnard  memorial  service.  Bower  read  a letter 
Duker  had  written  to  the  environmental  studies  department, 
detailing  her  many  goals  and  plans.  “If  there  were  forty-eight 
hours  in  the  day,"  she  wrote,  “maybe  I could  handle  it.” 

To  commemorate  her  passion  for  the  environment  and 
for  Israel,  the  Jewish  National  Fund  plans  to  reforest  an  area 
outside  Jerusalem  in  her  honor,  her  mother  said.  In  addition, 
the  Frisch  School,  Sara’s  high  school  in  Paramus,  New  Jersey, 
has  established  the  “Sara  Duker  Memorial  Tikkun  Olam  Schol- 
arship” for  students  working  to  create  a better  world. 

Shortly  after  the  bombing,  which  was  the  first  in  a series  of 
such  attacks,  her  mother  renewed  calls  for  peace  in  the  hopes 
that  Sara’s  dreams  in  life  would  not  be  derailed  by  her  death: 
“She  would  not  have  understood  how  terror  and  killing  could 
ever  be  an  answer  to  any  person  or  group,  or  a solution  to 
any  situation,  and  our  family  is  certain  she  would  not  want  her 
death  to  in  any  way  deter  efforts  to  achieve  peace  in  Israel.” 

Weeks  later,  Arline  Duker  tried  to  put  into  perspective 
the  continuing  violence  in  Israel  as  well  as  the  tragedy  her 
family  is  suffering.  “We  are  in  a very  dark  hour,”  she  said.  "But 
when  we  look  back  at  our  three-thousand-year-old  history, 
there  have  been  storms  and  threatening  times,  and  we  have 
always  come  through.  We  are  more  than  just  individuals.  We 
are  part  of  something  very  big,  a historical  process.  This  is 
how  Sara  would  see  it,  too.” 
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NEWSBRIEFS 


SAYING  GOODBYE 

BY  LERON  KORNREICH  ’95 


THE  FUNERAL  SERVICE 
was  to  begin  at  2 p.m., 
but  the  synagogue  audi- 
torium was  already  full 
an  hour  earlier.  Out- 
side, police  had  barri- 
caded the  street.  News 
vans  lined  the  block, 
cameramen  set  up 
tripods,  and  reporters 
checked  their  micro- 
phones. More  than  a 
thousand  mourners 
dragged  slowly  into  Temple  Beth  Shalom  in  Teaneck,  New 
jersey.  Each  found  a seat  as  if  it  had  been  assigned  and  then 
searched  for  a familiar  face  to  comfort  or  by  which  to  be 
consoled.  When  the  auditorium  became  too  crowded  to 
hold  mourners,  people  stood  outside  on  the  synagogue  lawn 
to  listen  through  loudspeakers. 

W « 

I had  met  Sara  in  high  school,  and,  though  she  was  a friend  of 
a friend,  we  found  comfort  in  the  familiar  when  we  were 
placed  in  the  same  dormitory  hall  during  our  first  year  at 
Barnard.  We  lived  together  in  Israel  House,  a special-interest 
suite,  during  our  sophomore  year.  Although  we  only  saw  one 
another  occasionally  during  the  following  two  years,  Sara 
maintained  distinctive  routines.  She  would  slip  on  her  purple 
shoes.  She  would  be  wearing  a flowery  skirt,  matching  stock- 
ings, and  a blouse.  Sometimes  she  would  top  the  ensemble 
with  a hat.  She  would  fling  her  backpack  over  her  shoulder, 
her  curly  brown  hair  still  wet,  and  glide  across  campus  to- 
wards her  class.  Passersby  might  have  misjudged  her  airy 
walk  and  etfiereal  gaze,  but  in  fart,  she  had  been  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  during  her  junior  year  and  was  about  to  grad- 
uate summa  cum  laude. 

As  graduation  approached,  I remember  running  into  Sara 
on  campus  and  asking  about  her  plans.  I was  not  surprised 
when  she  told  me  that  she  would  be  spending  the  coming 
year  in  Israel.  I had  been  a guest  of  Sara’s  for  many  Sabbath 
dinners.  The  meals  never  officially  ended  until  everyone  pre- 


sent heartily  sang  songs 
like  “Yerushalayim  Shel 
Zahav”  (Jerusalem  of 
Gold).  I shared  her  pas- 
sion for  Judaism  and  Is- 
rael. I wished  1 were 
going  there,  too. 

« « -w 

Everybody  laughed  dur- 
ing the  eulogy  when  the 
rabbi  told  a story  about 
Sara’s  Bat  Mitzvah. 
After  weeks  of  teaching 
her  how  to  recite  the  Torah  reading,  the  rabbi  realized  he 
had  taught  her  the  wrong  part.  He  recounted  Sara's  re- 
sponse when  he  broke  the  news  to  hen  “That’s  all  right,”  she 
said.  Then  he  imitated  how  she  had  shaken  her  head  slightly 
from  side  to  side.  Many  in  the  crowd  recognized  the  move- 
ment, the  one  Sara  always  made  when  she  was  hit  with  unex- 
pected information. 

Those  who  had  not  yet  cried  at  the  funeral  could  no 
longer  restrain  their  tears  when  the  procession  began.  The 
coffin  was  covered  in  a black  blanket  with  a gold  Star  of 
David  embroidered  in  its  center.  Several  former  classmates 
served  as  pall  bearers.  In  their  twenties,  they  were  less  ex- 
perienced than  their  Israeli  counterparts  at  carrying  a friend 
out  of  a room  in  a casket. 

After  the  funeral  was  over,  the  mourners  lingered,  seek- 
ing to  comfort  one  another,  embracing  tightly.  I approached 
a recent  Columbia  College  graduate  who  stood  on  the 
street  in  front  of  the  synagogue,  his  skullcap  perched  atop 
his  shoulder-length  orange  hair.  “I’m  not  even  sure  why  I’m 
here,”  he  said.  “I  haven’t  seen  her  since  we  were  both  at  the 
same  elementary  school.”  He  smiled  weakly,  an  expression 
that  forms  involuntarily  during  awkward  moments.  I think 
many  of  Sara’s  peers  felt  compelled  to  attend  her  funeral. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  way  she  had  died.  Or  maybe 
because  she  had  been  so  young.  Or  perhaps  others  felt  the 
same  way  I did — both  guilty  and  lucky  that  we  were  still 
alive,  that  it  could  have  been  any  one  of  us. 


RANDALL  BALMER,  professor  of  religion, 
lectured  on  “Understanding  the  Religious 
Right"  for  the  American  Jewish  Committee  in 
Chicago  and  New  York,  and  was  a presen- 
ter/panelist at  the  £ Pluribus  Unum  confer- 
ence at  Stanford  University  in  February. 

SIGRID  BERKA,  assistant  professor  of  Ger- 
man. spoke  on  "Writing  the  Vampire"  at 
Trinity  College  in  Hartford.  She  reviewed 
Mythos,  Natur  und  Geschichte  be/  Elfriede  Je- 
linek:  Eine  Untersuchung  ihrer  literarischen  tn- 
tentionen,  (M&P  Verlag  Wissenschaft  und 
Forschung.  1 994)  in  The  German  Quarterly 
(1996). 

JOAN  S.  BIRMAN,  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics, won  the  Chauvenet  Prize  from  the  Math- 
ematical Association  of  America  for  her 
paper,  “New  points  of  view  in  knot  theory." 

ELIZABETH  CASTELLl,  assistant  professor 
of  religion,  spoke  on  “Feminism,  History,  and 
Christian  Origins"  at  Harvard  University's 
Divinity  School.  She  recently  appeared  on  a 
History  Channel  miniseries.  “A.D..”  as  a 
commentator. 

CELIA  DEUTSCH,  adjunct  associate  profes- 
sor of  religion,  gave  the  Howerton  Lecture, 
"Jesus  As  Wisdom:  A Feminist  Reading  of 
Matthew's  Wisdom  Christology,"  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University.  She  also  lectured 
on  “Biblical  Images  of  Wisdom,"  and  "The 
Figure  of  Woman  Wisdom  in  Early  Judaism 
and  Christianity,"  at  the  Hillel  Foundation  in 
February. 

DONLIN  FOREMAN,  associate  in  dance, 
was  a feature  performer  and  choreographer 
with  Buglisi/ Foreman  Dance  group  in  Janu- 
ary at  the  Joyce  Theater  in  New  York  City. 

A review  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 

SERGE  GAVRONSKY,  professor  of  French, 
published  his  poems,  L'interminable 
Discussion,  (with  six  original  woodcuts  and 
eight  drawings  by  Jean-Marc  Scanreigh)  (Edi- 
tions Philippe  Millereau,  1996).  He  published 
“Lettre  d’Amerique,  II,’’  In  Action  Poetique 
(1996). 

JACK  HAWLEY,  professor  of  religion,  lec- 
tured on  "The  Art  of  Being  Krishna,"  at  Indi- 
ana University  in  Bloomington.  In  February, 
he  spoke  on  "Bhakti  Studies  in  an  Age  of 
Hindu  Nationalism"  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  and  on  “Dramas  of  Es- 
trangement: Christ  and  Krishna"  at  the  Grad- 
uate Theological  Union  in  Berkeley. 

NATALIE  KAMPEN.  professor  of  art  history 
and  women’s  studies,  chaired  a panel,  “De- 
bates on  the  Status  of  the  Object  in  the  His- 
tory of  Art  in  the  Ancient  Mediterranean,"  at 
the  College  Art  Association  in  Boston. 

ELIZABETH  KATZ,  assistant  professor  of 
economics,  participated  in  "Change  in  the 
Classroom:  Incorporating  Gender  and  Race 
into  Beginning  Economics  Courses,”  at  the 
International  Association  for  Feminist  Eco- 
nomics meeting  in  San  Francisco. 
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AN  INTIMATE 

GRADUATION 


To  the  floating  strains  of  flute  and 
cello  music,  eighteen  winter  graduates 
marched  down  the  aisle  of  Barnard 
Hall’s  James  Room  to  receive  their  diplomas 
on  February  1 5 In  front  of  about  1 60 
friends  and  family.  Right,  graduate  Regina 
Park  celebrates  with  Cathy  Hahn  '96. 


Vi\ 


Although  sixty-eight  students 
officially  graduated  this  winter,  many  could 
not  make  the  intimate  February 
ceremony  and  were  welcome  to  return  in  May 
to  march  in  cap  and  gown.  Below, 
Barbara  Andoh  proudly  displays  her  diploma. 


t>IC>  YdU  KNOW? 


Eleanor  Roosevelt  must  have  liked  Barnard. 
Between  1949  and  1956,  the  former  First 
Lady  visited  the  College  at  least  five  times, 
speaking  to  students  and  alumnae.  In  a March 
1951  visit,  Roosevelt,  who  was  then  a dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations,  spoke  to  students 
about  the  various  ways  they  could  contribute 
to  the  Korean  War  effort.  Leslie  Morgan  ’5 1 , 
editor  of  the  Barnard  Bulletin,  followed  up  by 
asking  Roosevelt  to  comment  publicly  on 
women  and  the  draft. 

“It  seems  to  me,"  she  wrote  for  the  Bul- 
letin, “that  the  drafting  of  women  is  almost  an 
impossibility  unless  the  plight  of  the  country  is 
such  that  every  individual  must  be  regimented 
to  fight  for  survival."  She  went  on  to  explain, 
“Many  women  are  essential  in  the  home,”  and 
therefore  they  should  not  be  compelled  to 
serve  in  the  military  on  an  involuntary  basis. 

Here,  Roosevelt  shares  a copy  of  the 
Barnard  Bulletin  with  Geraldine  Kirshenbaum 
'54  on  the  steps  of  Low  Library  in  the  spring 
of  1954,  to  commemorate  Columbia’s  two- 
hundredth  anniversary. 
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r-IICAH  ROBERTS 


NEWSBRIEFS  Continued 


Elaine  Pagels,  former  Barnard  professor  and  cur- 
rently the  Huntington  Spear  Paine  Professor  of  Re- 
ligion at  Princeton,  delivered  the  Reid  Lecture  at 
Barnard  in  February.  Below,  an  excerpt: 

I INVITE  YOU  to  consider  Satan  as  an  inverse 
image  of  how  we  see  ourselves  and  others. 
After  all,  Satan  has  made  a pro- 
fession out  of  being  the 
other.  I used  to  regard 
Satan  as  a rather  ar- 
chaic relic  of  an 
ancient  age,  a 
throwaway  figure 
in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. I’ve  come  to 
realize  this  is  not  the 
case.  I’ve  been  surprised  to 
see  how  powerful  and  pervasive 
this  figure  proves  to  be 
in  the  origins  of  Chris- 
tianity and  even  to  the 
present  day  in  the  history  of  our  culture.... 

The  image  of  Satan,  which  started  and  de- 
veloped more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  is 
extraordinarily  fluid.  Already  in  the  first  centu- 
ry, the  followers  of  Jesus  turned  it  against  a 
wide  range  of  targets.  Whoever  wrote  the  Book 
of  Revelation  turned  the  image  of  Satan  against 
the  Roman  empire  because  the  empire  was  per- 
secuting the  followers  of  Jesus.  And  very  soon, 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  Christians 
turned  it  against  others  in  their  own  group, 
whom  they  called  heretics. 

One  wishes  this  were  obsolete  in  the  twenti- 
eth century.  But  working  on  this  research  a few 
years  ago,  I was  hearing  reports  from  the  Gulf 


War.  The  American  president  was  speaking 
about  Saddam  Hussein  as  Satan,  and  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  allies  were  returning  the  epi- 
thets. Both  Christians  and  Muslims  are  heirs  to 
a tradition  of  this  split  cosmology.  When  people 
have  a split  cosmology — that  is,  when  they  see 
the  universe  divided  between  God  and  the 
forces  of  evil — they  also  tend  to 
see  the  human  world  split 
between  the  forces  of 
good  and  the  forces 
of  evil.  So  this  is 
almost  a structur- 
al way  that  Chris- 
tians and  Muslims 
have  come  to  think. 
It  wasn’t  so  long 
ago,  after  all,  that  another 
president  spoke  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire as  the  evil  empire. 
I think  that  is  much 
more  than  political 
rhetoric.  It  resonates  deeply  in  our  culture. 

Salman  Rushdie,  in  a rather  eloquent  essay 
about  his  book  The  Satanic  Verses,  addressed  his 
audience  in  the  British  Empire  on  behalf  of  his 
own  people:  “You  have  called  us  devils,’’  he 
said,  “and  this  is  the  way  the  world  looks  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  devils.” 

I find  this  material  quite  difficult  and  even 
quite  painful.  It  is  a part  of  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, although  it  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
and  it’s  by  no  means  the  best  part.  But  it  is,  nev- 
ertheless, one  of  which  we  need  to  be  aware.  In 
the  words  of  the  Danish  theologian  Soren 
Kierkegaard,  an  unconscious  relationship  is 
more  powerful  than  a conscious  one. 


SATAN  : 

A HISTORY 


LAURA  KAY,  assistant  professor  of  physics 
and  astronomy,  received  a National  Science 
Foundation  grant  for  "Studies  of  polarized 
light  from  galaxies  with  active  nuclei,  using 
telescopes  in  the  United  States,  Spain  and 
Chile." 

LESLIE  LESSINGER,  professor  of  chemistry, 
recently  published  (with  collaborators)  "Bis 
(acetato-0)bis(urea-0)zinc(ll), 
[Zn(H2NCONH2)2(CH3COO)2],”  in  Aaa 
Crysallographica  ( 1 996)  and  "The  Crystal  and 
Molecular  Structure  of  a New  Z-DNA  Crys- 
tal Form:  d[CGT(2-NH2-A)CG]  and  Its  Plati- 
nated  Derivative,”  in  Biochemistry  (1995). 

ALESSANDRA  LUISELLI,  assistant  professor 
of  Spanish  & Latin  American  cultures,  gave  a 
paper,  “La  relacion  de  Michoacan,  La  Replica 
amehnda  a los  aspresurados  'reng/ones  chi- 
canos'  e la  Cartas  de  relacion  de  Neman 
Cortes,"  at  the  Modern  Language  Association 
in  Chicago. 

ELISE  G.  MEGEHEE,  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry,  spoke  on  “Rhodium  (III)  Com- 
plexes Containing  Dimine  and  Dithiolate  Lig- 
ands: Synthesis  and  Characterization."  last 
December. 

KEITH  MOXEY,  professor  of  art  history, 
chaired  a session,  “Constructing  the  (Art) 
Object"  at  the  College  Art  Association  in 
Boston  in  February.  His  article,  “Motivating 
History,”  appeared  in  Art  Bulletin  (1995),  and 
"Perspective,  Panofsky,  and  The  Philosophy 
of  History,”  was  published  in  New  Literary 
History  ( 1 995).  He  has  been  appointed  a Fel- 
low of  the  Society  for  the  Humanities  at 
Cornell  University  for  the  1996-97  academic 
year. 

BRUCE  O'GARA,  assistant  professor  of  bio- 
logical sciences,  received  a National  Science 
Foundation  grant  for  “Serotonergic  Control 
of  Feeding  in  the  Leech  project.” 

PETER  PLATT,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
chaired  and  created  “Wonders.  Marvels,  and 
Monsters  in  Early  Modern  Culture,”  and  read 
a paper,  "Admiration,  Commiseration,  and 
Golden  Roofs:  Wonder  and  Uncertainty  in 
Sidney's  Arcadia."  at  the  Modern  Language 
Association  in  Chicago. 

ANN  PELLEGRINI,  assistant  professor  of 
women’s  studies,  chaired  “How  Women’s 
Studies  Benefits  Feminist  Activism.  How 
Feminist  Activism  Benefits  Women’s  Stud- 
ies" at  the  Feminist  Expo  ’96  in  Washington, 
D.G.,  in  February. 

ANNE  LAKE  PRESGOTT,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, published  "Divided  State,"  a dialogue  on 
the  state  of  Renaissance  studies  written  for  a 
special  issue  of  English  Literary  Renaissance 
(1995).  She  presented  “Monstrous  Delu- 
sions: Rabelaisian  Fantasy  and  English 
Rhetoric,"  at  the  MLA. 


GARY  RANTER 
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WHO  MOST  INSPIRES  New  York  City’s  eleventh  grade  giHs — Madonna? 
Hillary  Clinton?  Princess  Di?  None  of  the  above,  according  to  the  annual 
Barnard  College  Essay  Contest,  which  asks  each  writer  to  describe,  in 
five  hundred  words  or  less,  a woman  she  admires. 

The  young  writers  from  the  city’s  public  high  schools  overwhelm- 
ingly choose  their  mothers,  grandmothers,  aunts,  sisters,  and  foster 
mothers,  says  Barnard  Public  Affairs  Director  Beverly  Solochek,  who 
has  read  all  submissions  since  the  contest  began  in  1 992. 

“I’m  still  bowled  over  by  the  talent  that  I see,’’  says  Solochek,  whose 
department  administers  the  contest,  which  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
NYNEX  Foundation.  “At  a time  when  the  public  schools  are  being  ac- 
cused of  failing  to  teach  good  writing,  we’ve  consistently  seen  other- 
wise.’’ 


Designed  as  a way  to  reach  out  to  the  New 
York  City  public  schools,  the  competition  has 
grown  remarkably  in  size  and  stature  over  the 
last  five  years,  and  similar  contests  around  the 
country  have  now  been  modeled  on  Barnard’s, 
says  Solochek.  More  than  five  hundred  stu- 
dents from  sixty-seven  city  high  schools  sub- 
mitted this  year;  in  its  first  year,  the  contest 
drew  one  hundred  fifty-two  essays  from  thirty- 
three  schools. 

Winning  students  receive  up  to  $1,000,  and 
English  departments  from  winning  high  schools 
receive  $500.  In  addition,  selected  essays  are 
traditionally  excerpted  on  the  Op  Ed  pages  of 
the  New  York  Times — a coup  for  any  writer. 

To  celebrate  the  contest’s  fifth  anniversary, 
this  spring  Barnard  published  a book  of  fifty  of 
the  winning  essays.  A Woman  I Admire:  Voices 
from  Our  City  Schools  is  edited  by  Quandra 
Prettyman,  a member  of  the  English  depart- 
ment who  has  judged  the  contest  each  year, 
along  with  a number  of  other  distinguished 
writers  among  the  faculty  and  alumnae. 

Due  in  large  part  to  its  exposure  in  the 
Times,  the  contest  “carries  its  weight  national- 
ly,” says  Solochek,  who  has  seen  winning  en- 
tries pop  up  in  newspapers  around  the  country, 
as  well  as  in  Canada  and  England. 


NONI 

AN  EXCERPT  FROM  THIS  YEAR'S  WINNING  ESSAY 
BY  PUNEET  KESAR,  RICHMOND  HILL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

LET  ME  TAKE  YOU  BA c K , back  to  the  flat  rooftop  of  OUT  home  in 
India,  where  I sat  with  Non!  in  the  warm  evenings  after  dinnertime. 
She  would  sit  in  her  wooden  chair  and  take  me  on  her  lap,  encircling 
me  with  arms  that  gave  me  a feeling  of  security  and  peace.  I still  re- 
call her  sweet  scent,  and  I’ll  never  forget  the  sight  of  the  endless 
night  sky,  which  fascinated  me  with  its  numerous  jewel-like 
stars.... Once  in  a while  I would  say  to  Noni  in  the  Indian  language, 
“One  day  I’m  going  to  build  my  house  on  a star  up  there,  Noni!"  I’d 
hear  her  soft  chuckle,  and  she’d  reply,  “Which  one?  I’ll  ask  God  to 
give  that  star  to  you.”  For  some  reason,  that  answer  always  gave  me 
a fulfilling  feeling. 

Noni  talked  about  how  hard  it  was  for  her  growing  up.  She  told 
me  how  she  was  never  allowed  to  do  anything  because  she  was  a 
girl.  In  India,  females  live  very  repressed  lives,  and  this  was  especially 
true  in  Noni’s  day.  When  Noni  grew  older,  she  was  forced  into  an 
arranged  marriage  with  a man  she  detested.  Arranged  marriages 
were  and  still  are  a common  thing  in  India.  Noni  had  to  run  away  to 
find  true  happiness  with  my  open-minded  grandfather,  who  wasn’t 
obsessed  with  male  dominance.  Noni  promised  herself  that  she 
would  raise  my  mother  to  be  a strong  and  independent  woman,  and 
today,  I see  my  mother  doing  the  same  with  me.  More  than  once, 
Noni  had  taken  my  small  face  into  her  hands  and  made  me  look  di- 
rectly into  her  dark  eyes.  Holding  my  gaze  she  said,  “Ruby,  never  let 
anyone  tell  you  that  you  can’t  do  something  just  because  you’re  a 
girl,  you  hear?”  I would  simply  nod  and  turn  away,  but  her  words 
stayed  with  me,  as  they  always  did. 
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POETRY  IN  SPRINGTIME 

In  her  poem  “M/  Sisters,  0 My  Sisters,"  May  Sarton  cites  the  powerful  tradition  of  female  poets — Dorothy  Wordsworth, 
Emily  Dickinson,  Christina  Rossetti,  Sappho — and  describes  the  impulse  “to  come  to  the  deep  place  where  poet  becomes 
woman.  ” 

For  ten  years,  Barnard  has  been  celebrating  that  place  with  a reading  series.  Women  Poets  at  Barnard,  featuring 
renowned  and  rising  poets,  and  with  an  annual  prize  honoring  a younger  writer  and  publishing  her  first  poetry  collection. 

This  April,  Beacon  Press  published  White  Elephants,  by  Reetika  Vazirani,  as  the  tenth  volume  in  the  Barnard  New 
Women  Poets  Series.  The  distinguished  poet  and  editor  Marilyn  Hacker,  who  judged  the  1 995  competition,  selected  Vazl- 
rani's  work  from  more  than  eight  hundred  unpublished  manuscripts. 

In  her  introduction  to  White  Elephants,  Hacker  wrote,  “At  a time  when  the  United  States  becomes  daily  more  syn- 
onymous with  exclusion,  terror  of  difference,  isolation  in  its  own  merely  two-hundred-year-old  puritanical  culture,  here  Is  a 
young  writer’s  book  about  the  intersection  of  cultures,  about  the  richness  and  confusion,  the  conundrums,  the  music,  the 
flavors,  the  constant  questioning  of  a genuinely  multicultural  existence.  ” 

Born  in  Punjab,  India,  Vazirani  holds  a B.A.  from  Wellesley  College,  where  she  studied  economics,  and  Is  currently  In 
the  MFA  program  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Vazirani  read  at  Barnard  this  spring,  along  with  Maxine  Kumln,  as  part  of 
the  Women  Poets  at  Barnard  reading  series,  whose  support  has  come  from  the  Axe-Houghton  Foundation  and  Marjorie 
A^eyers  '35. 

Founded  in  1 986  by  Christopher  Baswell  and  Celeste  Schenck,  associate  professors  of  English,  as  a way  to  bring  poet- 
ry to  life  for  their  students,  the  series  has  sponsored  free  readings  at  the  College  by  more  than  fifty  distinguished  poets. 


FROM  WHITE  ELEPHANTS 

BY  REETIKA  VAZIRANI 

DINNER  RULES 

BANKS  OF  THE  GANGES 

Dinner  rules  went  like  this:  don't  squirm. 

When  noon  struck  Maryland,  Bombay  ticked 

Sit  straight.  Say  please.  Chew 

at  midnight — too  late  to  phone  your  brother. 

twenty  times,  but  don't  tap  your  feet. 

so  you  sent.aerograms  with  Stndhi  script 

Never  ask  for  candy:  it  rots  the  mouth — 

right  to  left  and  English  phrases  left 

think  of  the  rumors  we'd  start  around  here: 

to  right.  His  eyes  would  literally  flutter 

the  dentist's  children  lost  their  teeth. 

to  read  your  news;  and  he  was  known  to  add 

(And  without  teeth,  we’d  never  talk;  we’d  howl 

that  at  least  your  being  gone  brought  letters. 

like  wolves,  you  warned.)  The  lack  of  sugar 
meant  thrift  to  you.  You  wanted  patients  who 

When  you  were  home,  you  were  always  out. 

could  pay,  not  your  straggly  brood  with  holes 

Seems  like  Sunday  you  planned  to  call  Anandas. 

for  molars  waiting  at  your  clinic  door. 

It  is  twenty  years.  Always  here  and  there, 

You  explained  the  punishments;  so  we  chewed 

you  longed  to  stay  at  Bethany  in  Delaware, 

a lot,  sat  poker-straight  until  excused. 

the  nearest  watery  link  to  the  places  in  your 

At  night  we  hid  our  candy  in  our  shoes. 

mind:  the  flights  of  steps  down  to  Ganga  at 

Benares,  Hardwar,  Gaumuk,  Allahabad. 

Reprinted  from  White  Elephants  by  Reetika  Vazirani.  ©1996  by  ReePka  Vazirani.  Introduction  ©1996  by  Beacon  Press. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Beacon  Press. 


NAHID  RACHLIN,  adjunct  associate  profes- 
sor of  English,  spoke  on  censorship  in  Iran  in 
her  talk,  “The  White  Balloon,"  at  Lincoln 
Center  in  January,  She  read  from  her  novel. 
The  Heart's  Desire,  at  bookstores  and  radio 
stations  on  the  East  Coast. 

CATHARINE  RANDALL,  assistant  professor 
of  French,  read  her  paper.  "Sara  Shouts 
Down  Abraham:  the  Case  of  Charlotte  de 
Mornay  and  Huguenot  Women's  Writing," 
at  the  MLA. 

ALAN  SEGAL,  professor  of  religion,  spoke 
on  "The  Social  Sources  of  the  Concept  of 
Life  After  Death,”  in  February  at  the  Centre 
and  Department  of  Religious  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  His  address,  “Jesus' 
Jewish  Background:  A Birthday  Present,”  for 
the  “Jesus  at  2000"  conference  at  Oregon 
State  University  in  Corvallis,  was  televised  by 
satellite  to  more  than  300  Episcopal  cathe- 
drals and  schools  courtesy  of  the  Trinity 
Foundation. 

LESLEY  SHARP,  assistant  professor  of  an- 
thropology, received  a grant  from  Open  So- 
ciety Institute,  Project  on  Death  in  America, 
to  study  the  cross-cultural  dimensions  of 
death  and  mourning  in  the  context  of  organ 
donation.  She  gave  a talk,  “Medical  Symbolic 
Imagery  and  the  Greening  of  the  Body — An 
Anthropologist's  View,"  at  the  Barnard  Col- 
lege Club  of  New  York  in  February. 

RAE  SILVER,  Helene  L.  and  Mark  N.  Kaplan 
Professor  of  Natural  & Physical  Sciences,  re- 
ceived a grant  from  the  Air  Force  for  her  re- 
search, "Diffusible  Phase-Setting  Signals  of 
the  Biological  Clock.”  In  February,  she  pre- 
sented “Transplantation  of  the  Biological 
Clock"  at  the  American  Association  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  in  Baltimore.  (SEE  arti- 
cle, p.  1 2) 

MARK  SUSSMAN,  lecturer  in  theatre,  per- 
formed in  Westward  Ho,  a stage  adaptation 
of  Beckett's  penultimate  prose  text,  at  the 
Samuel  Beckett  Festival,  Circuit  Playhouse  in 
Memphis,  directed  by  Frederick  Neumann 
(co-founder  of  Mabou  Mines,  based  in  New 
York's  East  Village). 

JUDITH  WEISENFELD,  assistant  professor 
of  religion,  gave  a lecture.  “At  'Home'  in 
New  York:  African-American  YWCA 
Women,  Public  Space,  and  Private  Spheres, 

1 905- 1 9 1 3,”  at  Colby  College  in  Waterville, 
Maine,  She  wrote  thirty-two  entries  for  the 
Encylopedia  of  African-American  Culture  and 
History,  edited  by  Jack  Salzman,  David  Lionel 
Smith,  and  Cornel  West  (Macmillan.  1 995). 

MARGARET  WERTH,  assistant  professor  of 
art  history,  presented,  “The  Matter  of  See- 
ing: Histories  of  Modernist  Painting,”  at  the 
College  Art  Association  in  Boston  in  Febru- 
ary. She  received  a National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  award  for  her  project,  “The 
Idyllic  Image  in  French  Art,  1 89 1 - 1 906." 
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IN  THE  ZONE 


AS  DEBATE  CONTINUES  in  Harlem 
about  how  best  to  develop  and  revital- 
ize 125th  Street,  students  in  Denise 
Scott’s  colloquium,  “Urban  Administra- 
tion and  Management,"  are  hearing  first- 
hand from  some  key  players. 

That  includes  Scott  herself.  A visit- 
ing assistant  professor  at  Barnard  this 
spring,  Scott  also  serves  as  Columbia 
University’s  consultant  to  the  Empow- 
erment Zone,  a comprehensive  federal 
program  designed  to  revitalize  six  U.S. 
cities,  including  New  York,  over  the 
next  ten  years. 

“There  is  no  peace  at  Barnard  and 
Columbia  unless  there  is  peace  in 
Harlem,  and  there  is  no  development  in 
Harlem  unless  there  is  cooperation  and 
collaboration  with  Columbia  and 
Barnard,"  says  Scott,  whose  Barnard 
appointment  is  in  the  political  science 
department’s  Urban  Affairs  Program.  “I 
believe  that  the  department  saw  me  as 
an  opportunity  to  make  that  real-life 
connection,  since  I live  it  and  breathe  it 
every  moment,” 

One  way  she  makes  that  real-life 
connection  is  by  immersing  her  class  in 
discussions  of  current-day  events  hap- 
pening just  up  the  road  on  1 25th  Street, 
When  Pathmark  battled  bodega  owners 
for  a place  on  Harlem’s  major  artery. 


for  example,  Scott’s  class  received  a 
visit  from  Guilermo  Linares,  the  City 
Council  member  who  cast  the  deciding 
vote  to  allow  the  chain  store  into  the 
neighborhood. 

Another  way  Scott  is  strengthening 
ties  between  Barnard  and  Harlem  is  by 
helping  to  place  students  from  her  collo- 
quium in  urban-development  intern- 
ships, including  two  now  working  in 
Linares’s  office.  They  join  other  commu- 
nity-minded Barnard  students  who  tutor 
adults  and  children  through  such  organi- 
zations as  the  Harlem  Restoration  Pro- 
ject and  Americorp.  In  addition.  Com- 
munity Impact,  a Barnard  and  Columbia 
group  headquartered  in  Earl  Hall,  over- 
sees volunteer  groups  providing  a vari- 
ety of  services  to  the  neighborhood. 

Scott’s  belief  in  community  ties 
stems  from  her  childhood  in  Queens. 
“My  father  was  born  in  Jamaica,”  she  re- 
counts. “He  had  always  been  commit- 
ted to  his  community,  and  was  always 


active  in  public  service.  I grew  up  in  a 
house  where  I was  expected  to  take  an 
interest.” 

Scott,  who  received  a master’s  de- 
gree in  1981  from  Columbia’s  School  of 
Architecture,  Planning,  and  Preserva- 
tion, was  working  for  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Partnership  when  she  was 
asked  by  New  York  Congressman 
Charles  Rangel  to  work  on  the  city’s 
proposal  to  be  included  in  the  Empow- 
erment Zone  initiative. 

The  proposal  did  garner  New  York 
a place  in  the  Clinton-backed  federal 
program,  which  will  distribute  some 
$100  million  each  to  six  of  the  nation’s 
most  economically  disadvantaged  inner- 
city  neighborhoods.  New  York’s  pro- 
posal was  unique,  Scott  says,  because 
the  state  and  city  each  matched  the 
grant — adding  another  $200  million  to 
the  redevelopment  coffers.  The  goal  of 
the  Zone,  according  to  the  proposal,  “is 
to  stimulate  job  creation  and  business 
capitalization  projects  which  are  tied  to 
job  training  and  education  for  our 
youth.” 

As  Scott  continues  to  help  shape 
the  Upper  Manhattan  Empowerment 
Zone,  she  is  also  making  sure  Barnard 
students  understand — and,  ideally,  act 
upon — their  connection  to  the  greater 
community. 

— Erica  Schlesinger  ’98 
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The  Hip  Bone’s  Connected  to  the  . . . 
Ida  P.  Rolf  ’1 6 


IN  JANUARY,  CONCERT  pianist 
Leon  Fleisher  gave  what  was  for  him  an  un- 
usual performance  at  Carnegie  Hall.  He 
played  with  both  hands  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  thirty  years,  having  long  ago  in- 
jured his  right  hand  due  to  repetitive-stress 
syndrome. 

Credit  for  the  performance  must  go,  in 
part,  to  the  late  Dr.  Ida  P.  Rolf  ’16,  whose 
technique  of  deep-tissue  manipulation, 


known  as  “Rolfing,” 
often  brings  relief  to 
patients  who  have 
exhausted  more  tra- 
ditional medical 
treatments.  Fleisher 
underwent  Rolfing 
for  about  ten  months 
before  heading  to 
Carnegie  Hall. 

“I  don’t  know 
why  it  works,”  Rolf 
once  said  about  the 
therapeutic  tech- 
niques she  applied 
and  taught  for  the 
last  forty  years  of  her 
career.  “I  only  know 
that  it  works.  I in- 
vent all  these  ex- 
planatory rational- 
izations later  on.” 

Rolf,  who  died  in 
1979  at  age  eighty- 
two,  called  her  tech- 
nique “Structural  In- 
tegration” and  de- 
scribed it  as  moving 
“the  soft  tissue  of  the 
body  back  to  where 
it  really  belongs.”  In 
1971,  she  founded 
the  Rolf  Institute  in 
Boulder,  Colorado, 
which  to  this  day 
continues  to  train 
students  in  Rolfing.  Experts  in  the  technique 
say  the  body  is  aligned  properly  when  the  ear, 
shoulder,  hip,  knee,  and  ankle  are  in  line  one 
above  the  other. 

Rolfs  belief  in  the  importance  of  body 
alignment  began  with  a girlhood  kick  from  a 
horse.  She  suffered  broken  ribs,  and  her 
breathing  became  labored.  It  was  ultimately 
an  osteopath  who  helped  restore  her  breath- 
ing. “A  young  man  came  and  after  his  minis- 


trations I could  breathe  again,”  she  recalled 
of  the  osteopath,  “and  I became  interested  in 
the  theory  of  osteopathy — that  structure  de- 
termines function.” 

Rolf  began  her  career  as  an  assistant,  and 
later  an  associate,  in  biochemistry  at  Man- 
hattan’s prestigious  Rockefeller  Institute 
(now  Rockefeller  University),  where  she 
worked  while  pursuing  her  Ph.D.  in  biologi- 
cal chemistry  at  Columbia’s  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons. 

Her  own  problems  with  curvature  of  the 
spine  and  hypoglycemia  led  her  to  seek  alter- 
native medical  treatments.  On  leave  from 
Rockefeller  in  the  early  1920s,  Rolf  studied 
physics  in  Zurich  and  became  fascinated  with 
the  homeopathic  bible.  Materia  Medica.  But 
it  wasn’t  until  she  fused  her  knowledge  of  os- 
teopathy and  homeopathy  with  yoga  that 
Rolf  really  began  to  develop  her  own  under- 
standing of  the  body. 

About  1940,  she  took  on  her  first  patient, 
a music  teacher  named  Ethel  who  had  badly 
injured  her  hand  and  arm  when  she  fell  into 
a Manhattan  pothole.  Early  fees  for  Rolf s 
sessions  were  little  more  than  a song — Ethel 
paid  by  giving  Rolf  s two  sons  music  lessons. 

“And  so  I started  in. ..really  with  yoga  ex- 
ercises which  I myself  was  using  at  that 
point,”  Rolf  explained.  “After  we  worked  to- 
gether about  four  times,  she  was  in  good 
enough  shape  to  start  teaching  music.  That’s 
where  Rolfing  really  started.  Because,  of 
course,  Ethel  had  a friend...  and  this  friend 
had  a friend. . . and  from  then  on  my  doorstep 
was  pretty  much  filled  with  people.” 

Rolf  s technique  received  its  place  in  pop- 
ular culture — as  well  as  its  nickname,  “Rolf- 
ing”— in  the  mid-60s,  when  Gestalt  guru 
fritz  Peris  called  Rolf  to  his  California  re- 
treat, Esalen,  to  help  with  his  heart  condi- 
tion. By  the  time  Rolf  had  finished  with  him 
(after  ten  Structural  Integration  treatments), 
she  recalled  in  a 1978  interview,  “his  heart 
man  was  saying,  ‘There’s  nothing  wrong  with 
your  heart.  I can’t  find  anything  wrong.’” 
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LIKE  CLOCKWORK 

THE  RESEARCH  OF  PROFESSOR  RAE  SILVER 

'-'-aaaaAAAAAA/w^-' 


BY  DEBORAH  SCHUPACK 


What  steps  should  travelers  take  to  avoid  jet  lag? 

How  can  the  brain  restore  itself  after  damage?  Do 
doves  view  child  care  as  a privilege  or  an  obligation? 

For  psychology  professor  Rae  Silver,  the  answers  to  these 
wide-ranging  questions  all  begin  in  a tiny  part  of  the  brain 
known  as  the  suprachiasmatic  nucleus  (SCN),  or,  in  layper- 
son’s terms,  the  biological  clock. 

“The  clock  organizes  your  rest/activity  cycles,”  says  Silver, 
the  Helene  L.  and  Mark  N.  Kaplan  Professor  of  Natural  and 
Physical  Sciences  at  Barnard.  “You  think  you  wake  up  because 
the  alarm  or  the  light  wakes  you  up.  But  it’s  really  the  clock 
inside  your  body.  You’d  wake  up  about  every  twenty-four  hours 
whether  it  got  light  or  not.” 


LLUSTRATION  BY  JONATHON  ROSEN 
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An  internal  clock,  present  in  all  living  organisms,  reg- 
ulates not  only  sleep  and  waking  but  also  daily  rhythms — 
known  as  circadian  rhythms — in  a host  of  other  body 
functions.  “There  are  daily  rhythms  in  almost  everything 
you  can  measure,”  she  says.  In  humans,  that  includes 
blood  pressure,  grip  strength,  body  temperature,  and  opti- 
cal response  time,  all  of  which  have  peaks  and  troughs 
each  day. 

It  is  because  the  internal  clock  regulates  myriad  body 
functions  that  travelers,  for  instance,  suffer  jet  lag  when 
they  cross  time  zones.  “When  you  travel,  many  different 
[body  functions]  get  out  of  sync,”  Silver  explains.  “That’s 
why  you  feel  so  awful.  The  clock  resets  itself  quickly,  hut 
all  those  things  it  regulates  are  still  out  of  sync.  It’s  as  if 
the  clock  is  pulling  all  those  functions” — she  pan- 
tomimes tugging  on  a rope — “and  they  are  catching  up 
only  slowly.” 

Silver  recalls  a visit  she  made  to  Japan  over  the  sum- 
mer for  an  international  conference  on  circadian 
rhythms:  not  a jet-lag  victim  among  the  conferees,  as  all 
the  scientists  attending  knew  how  to  manage  their  bio- 
logical clocks.  Or,  as  she  notes  in  technical  terms:  “We 
phase-shifted  very  successfully.” 

To  help  “phase-shift”  when  traveling  across  time 


THE  BODY’S 

UPS  AND  DOWNS 

Daily  rhythms  of  various  body  functions  (times  are  approximate): 

HIGH 

LOW 

Body  temperature 

4-6  p.m. 

2-4  a»m. 

Grip  strength 

6 p.m. 

3 a.m. 

Blood  pressure 

i 0 p.m.-midnight 

8 a.m. 

Heart  rate 

midnight 

4 a.m. 

Oxygen  consumption 

10  p.m.-midnight 

4 a.m. 

Optical  reaction  time 

3 a.m.  (slowest) 

3 p.m.  (fastest) 

zones,  she  takes  low  doses  of  melatonin  at  night  (no  more 
than  three  milligrams  for  no  more  than  two  or  three 
nights)  and  exposes  herself  to  bright  light  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day.  “The  melatonin  gives  you  the  nighttime 
signal  and  bright  light  gives  you  the  daytime  signal,”  she 
says.  “That’s  the  fastest  way  to  hook  up  with  your  new 
light/dark  cycle.”  Furthermore,  alcohol  and  caffeine 
should  he  avoided  because  they  throw  off  that  cycle. 

Silver’s  recent  work  has  concentrated  on 
determining  just  how  the  brain’s  SCN,  a tiny 
cluster  of  neurons,  sends  its  regulatory  impulses 
to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Do  the  impulses  travel 
along  connected  nerve  cells,  or  neurons,  which  transmit 
electrochemical  messages  to  their  neighbors  along  arm- 


like “axons” — akin  to  the  way  messages  travel  along  a 
telephone  line?  Or  do  the  impulses  travel  via  a “dif- 
fusible” chemical  signal  from  the  brain — much  like  the 
way  a bouquet  garni  flavors  a stew,  with  the  essence  seep- 
ing through  a membrane  while  the  substance  itself 
remains  inside? 

Silver  hopes  such  clues  to  how  the  brain  works — 
derived  through  this  one  tiny  part  of  the  complex 
organ — will  in  the  long  run  help  researchers  understand 
how  the  brain  can  restore  itself.  This  knowledge  could 
have  much  broader  implications  down  the  line  for  help- 
ing scientists  repair  more  complex  brain  and  body  dam- 
age, such  as  spinal  cord  injuries  or  Parkinson’s  Disease. 

“Maybe  working  on  a simpler  system  [such  as  the  SCN] 
will  help  us  understand  implications  for  more  complicat- 
ed problems,”  Silver  says.  “That’s  why  basic  research  is  so 
important.  You  work  out  the  rules  of  the  game  in  a system 
that  you  can  access  and  understand  easily.” 

She  explains  that  the  SCN  is  an  ideal  locus  for  basic 
research  because  the  discrete  cluster  of  neurons  has  a sin- 
gle role.  “It’s  a part  of  the  brain  that  has  one  function 
only,”  Silver  says.  “When  it’s  damaged,  no  other  part  of 
the  brain  takes  it  up.  You  can  easily  tell  when  it’s  gone; 
you  can  easily  tell  when  it’s  restored.”  As  such, 
researchers  can  begin  to  develop  a blueprint 
of  brain  function. 

“We  used  to  think  not  five  years  ago  if  a 
brain  is  damaged  it  couldn’t  restore  itself,”  she 
says.  “Now  we  know  that’s  not  true.  The  adult 
brain  doesn’t  have  the  capacity  to  restore 
itself,  but  the  fetal  brain  does.”  That  discov- 
ery has  given  scientists  hope  that  they  could 
harness  such  ability  for  adult  brains  that  have 
somehow  been  damaged. 

In  the  shorter  run,  answers  from  Silver’s 
research  could  also  lead  to  a pill  or  some  other 
type  of  aid  to  help  people  whose  internal 
clocks  need  resetting — such  as  globe-trotting 
travelers,  shift  workers,  or  people  suffering  from  Seasonal 
Affective  Disorder,  or  the  “winter  blues.” 


T 


I he  study  of  circadian  rhythms,  known  as 
chronobiology,  is  a growing  field,  and  thanks 
to  several  prominent  discoveries  published  in 
the  past  year  and  a half,  the  discipline  has 
recently  gained  status  in  the  scientific  mainstream, 
according  to  an  August  18,  1995,  article  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Higher  Education. 

Furthermore,  principles  of  chronobiology  are  now 
being  applied  to  certain  medications  in  a practice  called 
chronotherapy,  in  which  drugs  are  designed  to  make  use 
of  the  body’s  biological  clock,  the  New  York  Times  report- 
ed in  a March  6,  1996,  article.  By  looking  at  the  peaks 
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and  troughs  of  such  functions  as  heart  rate,  blood  pres- 
sure, or  white  blood-cell  count,  researchers  can  “time”  a 
medication’s  release  so  it  will  be  most  effective.  A new 
high  blood-pressure  medication  developed  by  Searle  &. 
Company,  for  instance,  is  released  into  the  bloodstream 
at  6 a.m.,  when  blood  pressure  is  rising  most  quickly, 
according  to  the  Times.  The  drug,  Covera-HS,  tapers  off 
in  the  evening,  when  blood  pressure  naturally  falls. 

The  idea  of  daily  rest/activity  cycles  is  not  a new  one, 
however.  Scientists  first  discovered  that  organisms  had 


the  nest  from  10  to  4,  while  the  female  sits  on  the  nest  the 
rest  of  the  time. 

With  those  patterns  in  mind.  Silver  conducted  an 
experiment  to  see  what  would  happen  if  the  male  was  not 
allowed  to  sit  on  the  nest  until  1 , three  hours  into  his  bio- 
logically appointed  shift. 

“What  does  he  do  at  4,  then?”  Silver  asks.  “Does  he 
say,  ‘It’s  4 — time  to  leave’?  In  other  words,  does  he  think 
of  parental  duty  as  an  obligation?  Or  does  he  say,  ‘Wait  a 
minute.  I’ve  only  been  here  for  three  hours,  and  I’m  sup- 


“We  phase-shifted  very  successfully/’ 

Silver  recalls  of  a visit  she  made  to  Japan  over 
the  summer  for  an  international  conference 
on  circadian  rhythms;  not  a jet-lag  victim 
among  the  conferees,  as  all  the  scientists  attend- 
ing knew  how  to  manage  their  biological  clocks. 


internal  clocks  in  the  1700s,  Silver  explains,  when  plants 
were  found  to  open  and  close  regardless  of  light.  It  wasn’t 
until  1972  that  the  specific  part  of  the  animal  brain  that 
describes  rest/activity  function  was  located. 

Silver  herself  has  studied  circadian  rhythms  for  fifteen 
years.  She  came  to  Barnard  in  1976  from  Hunter  College, 
where  she  was  an  assistant  professor,  and  from  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  where  she  was  a 
research  associate.  She  has  also  taught  at  Rutgers,  from 
which  she  received  her  Ph.D.  in  biopsychology  in  1972. 
She  received  her  master’s  degree  in  psychology  from  City 
College  of  New  York  and  her  B.Sc.  from  McGill 
University  in  Montreal. 

In  1987,  she  made  a key  discovery  in  chronobiology 
when  she  transplanted  the  SCN,  also  known  as  the  circa- 
dian pacemaker,  in  rodents.  She  found  that  animals 
whose  SCN  had  been  removed  slept  and  woke  for  a few 
minutes  at  a time  without  a discernible  pattern,  but  they 
regained  their  activity  rhythms  once  they  received  a new 
SCN.  This  discovery  confirmed  that  the  tiny  cluster  of 
neurons  indeed  served  as  an  internal  clock. 

It  was  by  using  the  principles  of  circadian  rhythms 
that  Silver  and  her  students  made  a surprising  discovery 
some  ten  years  ago  into  how  doves  care  for  their  young — 
an  impulse  one  might  wish  would  translate  to  humans. 

Both  the  male  and  female  dove,  as  with  all  members 
of  the  pigeon  family,  participate  in  child  care,  a function 
regulated  by  the  bird’s  biological  clock.  The  male  sits  on 


posed  to  get  my  six  hours’?  That  would  mean  he  thinks  of 
parental  duty  as  a privilege.” 

She  pauses  dramatically  before  revealing  the  answer: 
“He  tries  to  stay  on  the  nest.  And  she  tries  to  get  on  at  4. 
They  fight.” 

In  posing  a hypothesis  before  the  experiment.  Silver 
and  her  students  guessed  that  the  male  dove  would  check 
out  of  the  nest  at  4.  Perhaps,  she  admits,  she  and  her  stu- 
dents were  thinking  rather  anthropocentrically. 

Silver  was  drawn  to  work  on  the  biological  clock 
because  its  implications  cross  two  disciplines  that  are 
important  to  her.  “I’m  at  the  border  of  the  biological  and 
the  psychological — how  the  brain  affects  behavior  and 
how  behavior  affects  the  brain,”  she  says. 

The  SCN,  she  explains,  controls  the  body’s  behavior, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  body’s  behavior  and  input  from 
the  external  world — such  as  an  alarm  clock  or  bright 
light — work  to  reset  the  brain’s  clock. 

She  is  clearly  passionate  about  her  work.  When  show- 
ing pictures  of  the  SCN,  which  looks  like  clusters  of  stars 
in  a clear  country  sky,  she  says,  “Isn’t  this  beautiful? 
Sometimes  we  get  so  distracted  by  how  pretty  it  is  that  we 
lose  sight  of  what  we  are  doing.” 

But  she  seems  anything  but  distracted.  Even  her  com- 
puter evidences  her  passion.  With  a screen-saver  pro- 
gram called  “Clocks,”  her  darkened  computer  screen 
displays  colorful  objects  such  as  bagels,  flowers,  and  kiwi 
slices  flashing  behind  an  image  of  a clock  face.  ^ 
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OUR  MONEY, 
OURSELVES 


SHIRLEY  HENSCHEL  ’54  DIDN’T  know  what  to  expect  when  she  walked  into 
her  first  meeting  with  the  investment  club  she  had  joined.  What  she  found  was  an 
opportunity  to  learn  among  a community  of  like-minded  women — much  like  her 
Barnard  experience  some  forty  years  ago.  In  fact,  five  of  the  fourteen  club  members 
happen  to  be  Barnard  alumnae.  “I  loved  the  idea  of  an  all-women’s  forum,” 

Henschel  says  of  the  New  York  City  investment  club.  “I  grew  up  with  brothers,  and, 
in  my  experience,  you  get  shouted  down.  That’s  why  I went  to  a single-sex  college — 
because  I wanted  an  atmosphere  where  you  can  talk  more  freely,  where  you  can  learn 
without  being  argued  with.”  Henschel  is  part  of  a growing  trend.  The  number 

of  all-women’s  investment  clubs  has  skyrocketed  recently  as  the  stock  market  con- 
tinues to  climb,  women  become  more  financially  savvy  and  have  more  money  to 
invest,  and  amateur  clubs  garner  reputations  for  beating  the  pros. 

BY  ELLEN  J.  REIFLER  ’74 

PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  ROBERT  LEWIS 
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The  number  of  investment  clubs  registered 
with  the  National  Association  of  Investors 
Corporation  (NAIC)  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  four  years — 19,300  member  clubs  today 
compared  to  7,200  in  1992.  In  addition,  the  proportion  of 
women’s  clubs  among  the  membership  is  dramatically  on 
the  rise,  says  Barry  Murphy,  NAlC’s  director  of  market- 
ing.  Currently,  41  percent  of  the  member  clubs  are  all- 
female,  compared  to  a corresponding  figure  of  only  15 
percent  ten  years  ago. 

The  increase  makes  perfect  sense  as  women  gain  finan- 
cial clout  and  become  responsible  for  an  increasing 
amount  of  disposable  income,  says  Joanne  Chertok  ’75,  a 
Boston-based  broker  tor  First  Albany  Corporation. 
“There  are  a lot  of  women  out  there  who  control  the  purse 
strings,”  says  Chertok.  “Financial  professionals  have  only 
recently  realized  that  catering  to  women  as  a group  can  be 
good  business.” 

Another  reason  for  the  boom  could  be  the  recent 
stock-market  success — and  ensuing  media  stardom — of 
the  Beardstown  Ladies,  a group  of  small-town  Illinois 
women,  most  over  sixty,  who  have  been  beating  the  pros 
for  the  past  decade.  Their  best- 
selling The  Beardstown  Ladies’ 

Common-Sense  Investment  Guide  is 
often  required  reading  for  invest- 
ment clubs.  Subtitled  “How  We 
Beat  the  Stock  Market — and  How 
You  Can,  Too,”  the  book  is  replete 
with  homespun  advice — not  only 
on  the  stock  market  but  also  on 
cooking,  including  a recipe  for 
“Shirley’s  Stock  Market  Muffins 
(Guaranteed  to  rise! ).” 

But  Barnard  is  a long  way  from 
Beardstown.  The  Upper  East  Side 
club  that  Henschel  and  four  other  Barnard  women  belong 
to,  for  instance,  holds  distinctly  New  York  City-style 
meetings.  “We  send  out  for  food,”  says  Elizabeth  Cater 
’56,  a founding  member  of  the  club.  “We  don’t  exchange 
recipes,  we  don’t  cook  anything.” 

The  goal  of  investment  clubs  is,  of  course,  to  see  not 
muffins  but  portfolios  rise.  And  the  best  way  to  do  that  is 
through  education. 

“Fundamentally,  it  is  a lack  of  knowledge  that  inhibits 
women  from  investing,”  says  Chertok,  who  is  also  treasurer 
of  the  Barnard  Club  of  Boston.  “As  your  knowledge  grows, 
you  acquire  more  risk-taking  ability.  Women  should  use 
these  groups  for  what  they  are — a learning  tool.  Ideally,  all 
investors  should  learn  more  about  stocks  and  bonds,  how 
to  evaluate  companies,  and  how  to  pick  a broker.” 

Such  was  true  for  Henschel.  Although  she  owns  her 


own  successful  licensing  and  merchandising  company, 
Alaska  Momma,  Inc.,  and  has  a number  of  brokered 
investments,  she  saw  an  investment  club  as  an  opportuni- 
ty for  a much-needed  education.  “When  1 receive  an 
annual  report.  I’m  not  sure  that  1 can  evaluate  it,”  she  says. 
“1  have  never  felt  comfortable  taking  my  broker’s  recom- 
mendations because  1 didn’t  understand  what  he  was  bas- 
ing those  recommendations  on.” 

Cater  agrees:  “Our  goal  is  not  to  do  without  the  bro- 
kers, but  to  learn  how  to  evaluate  what  they  have  to  say.  1 
don’t  want  to  blindly  follow  someone  else’s  advice.  1 want 
to  understand  what’s  going  on  when  I get  that  advice.” 

Logistics  vary  from  investment  club  to  investment 
club,  but  the  basic  principles  are  the  same:  learning  about 
the  stock  market  hands-on;  making  money  in  the  long 
run;  and  perhaps  having  a little  fun  in  the  process. 

Cater  and  Henschel’s  fourteen-member  club  is  typical 
in  terms  of  size.  The  initiation  fee  is  $100 — less  than  most 
investment  clubs,  according  to  Cater.  “We  want  everyone 
to  feel  comfortable  with  taking  some  risk,”  she  says.  “We 
don’t  want  people  to  be  inhibited  about  their  investing 
because  they’re  using  money  they  need  for  essentials.” 

The  monthly  fee  is  $50. 

Like  many  clubs,  this  New 
York  City  group  diversifies  among 
a number  of  stocks — one  assigned 
to  each  member.  The  designated 
member  reads  her  company’s 
annual  report,  monitors  the  stock, 
and  reports  to  the  group  on  its 
progress. 

In  this  way  an  investment  club 
can  be  a real  time-saver,  notes 
Murphy.  For  an  individual  to 
manage  such  a diverse  portfolio 
herself,  he  estimates,  it  would  take 
six  to  twenty  hours  a month.  Compare  this  with  a typical 
club  member  doing  two  hours  of  work  on  her  own  and 
attending  a two-hour  meeting. 

In  addition  to  having  a diversity  of  stocks,  groups 
should  also  have  a diversity  of  members,  Murphy  recom- 
mends. The  doctor  in  the  group  might  know  about  an 
innovation  in  surgical  sutures  that  will  revolutionize  the 
operating  room.  Meanwhile,  the  mother  with  young  chil- 
dren may  have  seen  a particular  company’s  disposable  dia- 
per fly  off  the  shelves. 

But  the  strongest  asset  of  any  club  is  common  sense. 
“You  don’t  need  a strong  financial  background,”  Murphy 
assures.  “What  you  need  is  common  sense.  You  need  to 
look  around  and  see  who  in  town  is  expanding  and  who’s 
laying  off,  which  supermarket  chain  has  a parking  lot 
that’s  always  full  and  which  drugstore  seems  deserted.” 


“What  you  need  is 
common  sense.  You  need  to  look 
around  and  see  who  in  town 
is  expanding  and  who’s  laying  off, 
which  supermarket  chain  has 
a parking  lot  that’s  always  full  and 
which  drugstore  seems  deserted.” 
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HOWTO  FORM  YOUR  OWN 
INVESTMENT  CLUB 


Round  up  about  fifteen  members. 

® Register  with  the  National  Association  of  Investors 
Corporation  (Madison  Heights,  Michigan;  phone:  810- 
583-6242)  for  guidelines  and  suggestions. 

Elect  officers — ^four  or  five — ^to  do  bookkeeping,  assign 
research,  and  perform  other  tasks. 

Decide  on  initiation  and  monthly  contribution;  a typical 
club  puts  in  $35  per  month. 

Select  a club  name  and  fill  out  forms  to  get  a tax  ID  (the 
NAIC  manual  explains). 


XS?  Consult  the  NAIC  manual  for  information  on  setting 
up  a partnership,  which,  unlike  a corporation,  does 
not  pay  federal  income  tax.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
club  treasurer  gives  each  member  a report  detailing 
her  share  of  the  club’s  gains  and  losses.  Members  then 
report  this  amount  on  their  personal  1 040  tax  form. 

Establish  club  rules,  considering  such  complications  as 
a dub  member  leaving  or  having  difficulty  meeting 
monthly  payments,  or  a new  person  wanting  to  join. 

H?  Select  a stockbroker.  (Some  full-service  brokers  give 
investment  clubs  a discount  on  trades,  hoping  to  even- 
tually open  individual  accounts  for  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, So  ask  for  a break  on  commissions.) 


Adapted  from  Women’s  Wire  World  Wide  Website,  available  at  http://www.women.com 


Another  key  tenet  for  any  successful  investment 
group,  Chertok  explains,  is  that  members  have  “like- 
minded  risk  levels.”  As  such,  she  says,  an  all-women’s 
group  makes  sense. 

“Women  make  financial  decisions  differently  than 
men,”  she  says.  “In  general,  women  are  more  hesitant  and 
more  risk-averse.  Men  tend  to  shoot  from  the  hip  and  ana- 
lyze theit  decisions  later.  There’s  no  right  way  to  invest. 
The  point  is  that  people  who  feel  comfortable  with  the 
same  level  of  risk  will  be  better  investment  partners.” 

In  establishing  her  group.  Cater  decided  a group  of 
women  was  likely  to  be  more  democratic  than  a mixed 
group.  “We  decided  that  if  men  were  regulars,  they  would 
leap  into  the  role  of  decision-makers,”  she  says. 

Constance  Floro  ’40,  a security  analyst  and  investment 
advisor  who  started  her  own  investment  club  in  1983  with 
the  help  of  the  Barnard  College  Club,  also  found  an  all- 
women’s group  particularly  hospitable.  “Men  were  much 
more  aggressive  than  women,  and  they  were  used  to  han- 
dling a lot  more  money,”  says  Floro,  an  economics  major 
who  began  her  financial  career  in  1942,  when  the  draft 
made  it  difficult  for  companies  to  recruit  young  men  for 
entry-level  positions. 

In  fact,  says  Murphy,  women  are  often  quite  well-suit- 
ed to  an  investment  club’s  goals  and  methods.  “In  general, 
women  communicate  better  than  men,  and  these  groups 
are  predicated  on  discussion  and  shared  knowledge.  Also, 
women  take  less  for  granted,  so  they’re  more  apt  to  do 
their  homework.  Lastly,  women  have  more  patience  when 


it  comes  to  investing.  They’re  not  as  quick  to  dump  a 
stock.  Usually,  they  can  adopt  the  wait-and-see  perspec- 
tive, which  is  essential  if  you  want  to  make  money  over 
the  long  run.” 

A club  also  helps  to  buffer  members  against  the  inher- 
ently fickle  market.  “This  whole  experience  will  help  us 
out  when  the  market  takes  a downturn,”  says  Cater.  “We 
will  know  enough  not  to  panic.” 

In  addition,  an  investment  club  offers  certain  non- 
financial  benefits.  “It’s  a good  way  to  develop  yout  social 
life  and  make  new  friends,”  Henschel  points  out.  “As  you 
get  older,  your  life  gets  confined  to  going  to  the  office, 
going  out  to  dinner,  and  going  home.  This  was  a way  to 
learn  something  new  and  meet  a group  of  potentially 
compatible  women.” 

Chertok,  for  one,  hopes  the  investment-club  boom 
will  help  create  a healthier  relationship  between  women 
and  money.  “What  I have  found  is  that  women  as  a group 
feel  guilt,”  she  says.  “Guilt  about  making  money;  guilt 
about  making  a killing  in  the  stock  market;  in  fact,  guilt 
about  capitalism.  If  these  groups  break  down  that  attitude, 
I say  go  for  it.” 

Speaking  as  one  who  did  go  for  it,  Catet  has  only  one 
regret:  “I  only  wish  I’d  started  thirty  years  ago,”  she  says 
with  a laugh.  “I’d  be  a very  rich  woman.  But  better  late 
than  never.” 

Ellen  Reifler  has  been  a health'services  administrator  and  is 
currently  a freelance  writer  living  in  Boston. 
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FRETWORK 


BY  JANET  BURROWAY  »58 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  REI  TAKA 


WRITER  JANET  BURROWAY  HAS  been  thinking  a lot  these  days 
about  the  net,  but  her  musings  have  little  to  do  with  cyberspace.  Rather,  she 
has  been  thinking  about  the  word’s  old-fashioned  definition  and  how  it  res- 
onates in  her  life  as  a woman  and  a writer.  As  a symbol,  the  net  means  both 
connection  and  entrapment.  ^ Burroway  was  first  exposed  to  the  net  as  a 
metaphor  in  the  fall  of  1956,  during  her  sophomore  Great  Books  class  at 
Barnard.  Images  of  entanglements  abounded,  she  noted,  in  Aeschylus’  Oresteia. 
Says  Clytaemnestra  of  Agamemnon,  “As  fishermen  cast  their  huge  circling  nets, 
I spread  deadly  abundance  of  rich  robes  and  caught  him  fast.”  The  idea  of  a net 
was  present  in  terms  of  not  only  the  Oresteia's  content,  but  also  its  form:  the 
play’s  symbols  (such  as  fishing  nets,  coils  of  a viper,  web  of  a spider,  the  carpet 
spread  to  trap  Agamemnon)  are  all  interconnected,  forming  what  the  book’s 
editor,  Richmond  Lattimore,  called  a “symbol  complex.”  Thus  began  Bur- 
roway’s  fascination  with  one  particular  metaphor. 

^ ^ 


IN  TALKING  ABOUT  one  writer’s  experience  of  one 
image,  I want  to  begin  by  saying  that  this  intention 
seems  to  me  sufficiently  interesting  not  because  it  is  my 
experience,  but  because  it  may  shed  light  on  the  way 
writers  learn  their  craft,  and  at  the  same  time  may  res- 
onate  through  the  experience  of  women  generally  in 
the  latter  half  of  this  century. 

The  image  in  question  is  that  of  the  net — as  in  mesh, 
or  fishing  net,  or  hammock,  or  hair  net,  or  sieve,  or  web, 
or  network,  or  Internet.  I will  hint  at  where  I’m  going  by 
saying  that  1 have  a feeling — not  as  strong  as  a belief  or 
conviction,  but  stronger  than  a speculation  or  a 
hunch — that  the  net  in  its  many  manifestations  will  per- 
sist as  the  image  of  women’s  world  view,  just  as  the  spire 
has  operated  as  an  image  of  the  male  world  view,  on  the 
church,  the  castle,  the  skyscraper,  and  the  rocket. 

What  happened  in  Palmer  Bovie’s  English  209  at 
Barnard  is  that  1 began  looking  for  symbol  complexes  in 
everything  1 read,  and  finding  that  the  texts  that  were 
most  thrilling  to  me  had,  without  exception,  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  density.  Shakespeare  operates  not  just  in 
symbols  but  in  symbol  complexes,  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  find  an  image  of  a flower  or  a star  that  does  not 


resonate  toward  nature,  art,  magic,  and  the  cosmos 
through  some  particular  periwinkle,  planet,  pair  of  eyes, 
book,  staff,  and/or  astrological  prediction. 

1 learned  to  recognize  clearly  this  intricate  and  in- 
terconnected way  of  working,  but  1 couldn’t  do  it.  My 
first  novel  had  a central  metaphor — Plato’s  cave — so 
you  will  see  that  the  Great  Books  course  was  hard  at 
work  in  me.  But  though  the  book  used  that  myth  in  a 
number  of  ways,  there  was  none  of  the  emotional  rich- 
ness 1 now  sought  in  the  authors  1 read,  and  no  system 
of  interconnected  images. 

Like  every  young  writer,  1 fumbled  with  what  1 
could  perceive,  trying  to  pummel  it  into  something  1 
could  achieve.  My  second  novel.  The  Dancer  from  the 
Dance,  was,  for  no  apparent  reason,  full  of  images  of 
hands,  sculpture,  modeling  and  malleability,  and  in- 
volved a realization  of  a sort  with  which  1 have  since 
become  eerily  familiar.  It  was  narrated  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a sixty-year-old  UNICEF  official  telling  the 
story  of  a young  girl  protege.  He  purported  to  be  inter- 
ested in  her  welfare;  1 knew  he  was  in  love  with  her. 
The  novel  was  two-thirds  written  when  1 sat  up  in  bed 
in  a strange  town  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  the 
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understanding  that  he  was  not  in  love  with  her,  but 
manipulating  her!  Now  1 began  to  work  again  with  all 
those  metaphors  of  hands,  but  it  was  late,  and  their  res- 
onance was  thin. 

For  my  third  novel.  The  Buzzards,  I found  there  was 
a way  1 could  cheat:  1 simply  stole  Aeschylus’  symbol 
complex  of  the  net.  1 used  the  fishing  net,  the  precious 
cloth,  the  yoke,  the  cloak,  the  web,  the  spider,  the 
viper,  wild  animals  in  the  trap,  wild  birds  in  the  snare.  1 
noticed  several  dozen  ways  that  the  metaphors  would 
update  nicely,  such  as  how  clothes,  and  especially  dia- 
pers, were  cloth  that  could  become  a woman’s  trap;  and 
how  various  patterns  in  nature  form  a net,  such  as  the 
veins  on  the  breast  and  belly  of  a pregnant  woman. 

It’s  quite  usual  for  a young  writer  to  learn  her  trade 
by  imitating  an  older  one  (in  this  case,  2,500  years 
older).  1 believe  Harry  Crews  said  that  he  once  copied 


trade) — and  these  openings  had  frankly  and  fully  to  do 
with  how  willing  people  were  to  open  up  to  each  other, 
to  form  connections  and  risk  both  love  and  communi- 
ty. But  there  were  no  nets  to  speak  of.  I think  it  had 
not  yet  fully  occurred  to  me  that  a net  was  a potentially 
positive  image  of  connection. 

The  writing  of  Opening  Nights  took  place  during  a 
period  of  overwork  and  overmothering,  and  the  book 
itself  involved  the  reopening  of  old  wounds  1 didn’t 
have  time  to  tend.  At  one  point  my  best  friend  offered 
me  a vision  of  the  life  1 was  trying  to  juggle.  A woman 
goes  through  the  day,  she  said,  with  a rope  tied  around 
her  waist  for  each  of  the  commitments  she  has  taken 
on:  one  rope  for  each  child,  one  for  a husband,  one  for 
a job,  a pet,  a parent — surely  one  for  the  writing  of  a re- 
calcitrant and  overambitious  novel.  You  may  under- 
stand by  now  that  metaphors  are  alive  for  me,  to  an  ex- 
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the  number  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  in  a Heming- 
way novel.  By  the  time  1 came  to  write  my  next  book 
there  were  many  ways  in  which  1 again  felt  unprepared 
for  it,  but  1 did  feel  that  1 had  learned  from  Aeschylus’ 
net — as  if  by  tracing  it  on  a piece  of  tracing  paper — 
how  to  produce  a symbol  complex;  and  this  time  1 
wotked  with  my  own  images,  images  of  water,  cloth, 
travel,  and  balance.  1 learned  how  to  evoke  one  image 
with  the  connotations  of  a word  used  to  describe  an- 
other. Working  with  the  symbol  complexes  of  water 
and  cloth,  1 was  likely  to  say  when  describing  a fish  in  a 
stream,  for  example,  that  the  carp  was  “weaving” 
through  the  water,  and  if  1 described  the  cloth  being 
made  on  the  loom,  it  seemed  natural  to  say  that  it 
“poured”  over  the  loom  bed.  (1  know  that  it  is  often 
shocking  for  people  to  hear  that  writers  can  be  aware  of 
these  things — as  if  wtiters  can  only  feel,  and  only  crit- 
ics can  think.) 

The  next  novel  was  called  Opening  Nights,  and  its 
central  symbol  complex  had  to  do  with  openings — 
doors  and  windows,  keys,  earthquakes,  blooming  flow- 
ers, sex,  gravedigging  (you  see  that  1 was  learning  my 


tent  that  it  surprises  me  when  I see  they  are  not  equally 
as  forceful  for  others;  this  way  of  understanding  my  life 
helped  me  to  contain  it,  to  get  through  it.  It  suggests 
for  me  the  ancient  image  of  the  hero  torn  limb  from 
limb  by  chariots  pulling  in  opposite  directions,  of 
course.  But  it  also  seemed  an  image  of  a spider  bound  at 
the  center  of  her  own  web.  And  this,  much  more  than 
the  “Queen  bee,”  expressed  my  dilemma,  since  I saw 
the  act  of  writing  as  an  act  of  an  arachne,  spinning  fila- 
ments out  of  my  own  gut. 

I like  the  word  “fretwork”  to  describe  my  method  of 
writing:  it’s  full  of  worry  and  fuss,  but  also  makes  music 
like  the  frets  on  a violin  or  guitar,  and  ends  as  lacework 
or  a relief  of  repeated  patterns  within  a border. 

THAT  PERIOD  OF  my  life  passed;  another  began, 
and  I fell  in  love  with  someone  who  had  had  a long  and 
profound  experience  of  the  family  as  a trap.  I thought  I 
would  write  him  a love  poem,  and  thought  (this  is 
much  clearer  in  retrospect  than  it  was  at  the  time)  that 
it  would  be  a good  idea  to  write  a specifically  non- 
threatening love  poem,  something  problem-solving. 
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something  that  didn’t  involve  much  eye  contact — 
something  like  an  instruction  manual,  for  example.  It 
was  called  “This  Hammock  is  for  Peter.” 

Take  a cage 
base  the  btch 
loose  the  finch 
loose  the  parakeet 
bose  the  cricket 
bose  the  canary 
bose  the  panther. 

Clip  top  A along  sides  C,  D,  and  E; 

bend  top  A along  side  B 

until  the  top  and  side  are  a singb  vertical; 

clip  along  the  verticals  at  all  4 comers  from  A to  F; 

bend  side  B including  top  A almost  flat 

bend  side  D almost  flat 

bend  side  C almost  fbt 

bend  side  E almost  fbt. 

Set  hooks  in  top  A and  side  D; 

Hang  the  resultant  catenary  from  two  trees . 

Now  you  have  a hammock. 

Climb  in. 

The  birds  will  sing. 

Or  not. 

In  any  case  you  have  a hammock. 

BY  THE  TIME  I wrote  this  poem  1 was  very  aware 
that  the  image  of  the  net  had  both  of  these  potential 
qualities,  trap  and  support,  but  it  was  the  writing  of  the 
poem  that  clarified  for  me  how  thoroughly  1 had  been 
accepting  the  intricate  but  nevertheless  one-sided 
value  judgments  that  Aeschylus  had  brought  to  the  net, 
and  that  there  was  another  way  of  seeing. 

1 was  then  writing  my  most  recent  novel.  Cutting 
Stone,  in  which  the  symbol  complex  is  based  on  thirst 
of  various  kinds,  literal  and  religious  thirst,  alcoholism, 
consumption  and  consumerism.  But  1 was  feeling  pretty 
strong  as  1 wrote  this  book — love  does  that  to  you — 
and  hammocks  tended  to  show  up  in  the  prose  without 
particular  permission  from  the  dominant  metaphors.  1 
also  found  that  when  1 recalled  my  friend’s  idea  of  a 
woman  with  ropes  around  her  waist,  1 could  re-envision 
it.  So  1 made  up  and  dropped  into  the  story  the  rope 
dancer  of  Hermosillo: 

When  Maria  was  a little  girl,  Manueb  de  Reyes 
had  tob  her  about  the  lasso  dancer  in  the  bull  ring 
at  Hermosillo.  This  woman  danced  with  castanets 
over  her  head.  Her  tall  body  was  wrapped  in  red 
taffeta  tight  to  her  knees  and  blooming  out  in  ruf- 
fles to  her  ankbs . One  by  one  four  picadors  and 
then  four  cabalbros  entered  the  ring  and  roped  her 
with  their  lassos.  When  they  were  done  she  stood 
with  ropes  from  hip  to  bosom,  castanets  over  her 
head,  still  dancing,  eight  men  and  their  eight  horses 


pulling  out  from  her  like  spokes  on  a wheel. 

This  is  an  image  not  of  being  pulled  apart  by  ropes 
or  chariots  but  of  controlling  the  horses  and  the  men 
who  ride  them.  Clearly  it  is  an  image  of  power. 

A WEB  IS  NATURAL,  beautiful,  and  dangerous. 
A net  is  a man-made  and  woman-made  thing,  a tool,  a 
piece  of  engineering  with  a purpose,  a technology  of 
belonging.  1 am  not  enamored  of  the  Internet — though, 
of  course,  my  children  are — and  1 don’t  know  exactly 
how  this  new  web  will  alter  the  scheme  of  human  in- 
terconnectedness. It’s  another  male  way  of  acknowledg- 
ing need,  1 could  say,  of  bonding  without  eye  contact, 
not  face  to  face  but  bit  to  byte.  Is  that  too  easy?  Possi- 
bly. Nicholas  Negroponte  says  that  the  network  is  jux- 
taposed to  nations,  a new  way  of  thinking,  a new  way  of 
organizing  the  world — and  1 don’t  know  whether  to  be 
skeptical  about  the  “new”  or  hopeful  about  the  organiz- 
ing. He  also  says  that,  like  a tribal  village,  the  Internet 
obliterates  privacy. 

In  Roger’s  Thesaurus,  “network”  is  under  Crossing, 
220. d;  “snare”  is  under  Deception,  616.12.  The  symbol 
of  the  net  works  wonderfully  to  express  the  paradox  of 
human  connection  because  it  is  both  support  and  trap. 
In  its  urban  and  commercial  forms  it  is  graph  and  grid. 
You  can  sleep  on  it,  and  it  will  rock  you;  you  can  catch 
or  be  caught  in  it,  or  use  it  to  protect  you  from  biting 
bugs;  you  can  shroud  your  corpse  in  it  or  bind  your 
mummy;  you  can  pull  your  hair  back  in  a snood  to  keep 
the  machines  from  reeling  you  in.  You  can  drain  the 
water  from  the  vegetables  and  separate  the  wheat  from 
chaff.  You  can  keep  the  chickens  in  and  the  coyotes 
out.  You  can  get  locked  in  a cage,  clink,  brig,  or 
hoosegow;  you  can  make  fishers  of  men.  You  can  nego- 
tiate the  labyrinth  or  get  lost  in  a maze.  You  can  plug  in 
and  draw  energy  from  the  central  power  plant;  you  can 
get  on  the  Interstate  and  take  off;  you  can  reach  out 
and  touch  someone;  you  can  pipe  the  water  in  and  the 
sewage  out. 

For  Aeschylus’  example  of  interconnected 
metaphors  1 will  always  be  grateful;  at  the  same  time,  1 
realize  that  1 move  among  younger  women  for  whom 
the  words  “web”  and  “net”  have  unequivocally  positive 
connotations  of  liberation  and  community.  For  me  the 
image  of  the  net  will  always  partake  of  this  paradox:  a 
well  of  waste  and  darkness  from  which  the  lighter 
meaning  only  gradually  and  intermittently  emerges.  To 
tell  the  truth,  1 like  it  that  way.  It’s  a way  of  telling  my 
own  story  that  moves  legitimately  towatd  joy. 

Janet  Burroway,  the  Robert  O.  Lawton  Distinguished  Pro- 
fessor at  Florida  State  University,  is  the  author  of  seven 
novels,  pbys,  books  of  poetry,  and  chibren’s  books.  This 
essay  was  adapted  from  the  Caroline  Benton  Cockefair  Lec- 
ture she  delivered  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
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BRIDGE 

MIX 


During  her  years  at  Barnard, 

Claire  Tornay’s  father  watched  helplessly  as  his  daughter  spent  less  and 
less  time  on  her  studies  and  more  and  more  on  a dangerously  addictive  ac- 
tivity. Sitting  around  a table  with  three  other  cohorts,  plotting  her  next 
move,  Tornay  was  hooked.  Drugs?  Crime?  No,  the  game  of  bridge. 


BY  ALICIA  CHENG  ’92 

ILLUSTRATION  BY  SCOTT  MENCHIN 


“I  WOULD  STAY  UP  all  night  in  the  library  and 
play  cards,”  recalls  Tornay  ’60,  now  a professional  con- 
tract bridge  player  who  has  won  or  “placed”  in  a num- 
ber ot  national  championships.  In  tact,  she  remembers, 
her  hither  lamented  that  she  should  be  going  to  card 
school  instead  of  Barnard. 

At  the  same  time,  Tornay’s  classmate  Gail  Green- 
berg, who  had  first  learned  the  game  as  a child,  was  get- 
ting hooked  herself.  Greenberg  now  holds  four  world 
championships  and  a host  of  national  titles,  and  she  will 
compete  in  the  1996  world-championship  team  trials. 

“It  wa.s  always  a hobby  for  me,”  recalls  Greenberg, 
who  is  also  the  owner  and  proprieter  of  Honors,  a 
bridge  club  in  Manhattan.  “I  was  all  set  to  be  pre-med 
at  Barnard,  but  one  thing  led  to  another.  Now  I do  it 
for  a living.” 

Although  she  was  initially  skeptical  of  playing  cards 
for  a living,  Greenberg’s  doubts  fell  away 
when  she  won  her  first  world  title  in 
1973.  “I  always  felt  that  I should  have 
been  a great  musician  or  artist — -someone 
with  far-reaching  and  lasting  effects  on 
people,”  she  says.  “But  after  you  win  and 
hear  ‘The  Star-Spangled  Banner,’  you  re- 
alize that  it’s  rmn'e  than  just  a game — it  is 
something  worthwhile.  I felt  a real  sense 
of  accomplishment  when  I played  for  my 
country.” 

Contract  bridge,  as  the  popular  form  of 
bridge  is  formally  called,  evolved  from  the 
game  of  whist  in  the  late  1800s.  Today’s 
game  involves  two  pairs  of  partners,  each 
working  together  to  capture  the  number  of  tricks  they 
bet  they  will  win. 

In  the  world  of  professional  contract  bridge,  players 
must  accumulate  a number  of  “master”  points  in  order 
to  gain  national  ranking  and  compete  in  tournament 
circuits  that  lead  to  national  titles.  During  tourna- 
ments, all  tables  play  the  same  hand— removing  the 
variable  of  luck  and  making  the  match  “a  truer  test  of 
skill,”  says  Greenberg,  who  spends  most  of  her  time 
these  days  at  Honors,  teaching  the  game  and  running 
other  bridge-related  activities. 

Tornay’s  recollections  of  how  she  was  drawn  to  the 
game  conjure  up  images  out  of  Bloomsbury:  debonair 
upperclasswomen  playing  the  game  while  simultaneous- 
ly doing  the  crossword  puzzle.  “I  was  very  impressed,” 
admits  Tornay,  who  teaches  bridge  classes  at  Honors  in 
addition  to  working  as  a psychotherapist. 

But  appearances,  refined  as  they  might  be,  belie  the 


fierce  competitive  drive  of  top  bridge  players.  “Bridge 
may  appear  to  be  a genteel  parlor  game,  but,  down 
deep,  it’s  nothing  like  that,”  Tornay  explains.  “It 
doesn’t  matter  if  you’re  playing  against  your  mother  or 
your  best  friend.  Your  obligation  is  not  to  be  genteel.” 

As  with  any  competitive  activity,  ego  is  often  a dri- 
ving force.  “One  of  the  phrases  you  hear  a lot  at  the 
table  is  ‘I  know!  I know!”’  Tornay  says. 

Another  key  ingredient  for  any  successful  world- 
class  bridge  player  is  the  ability  to  work  in  a partner- 
ship. Each  pair,  Tornay  and  Greenberg  explain,  has  its 
own  variation  of  “bridge  language,”  the  method  by 
which  partners  communicate  their  hands  and  discuss 
their  bids. 

Greenberg’s  longtime  partner  is  her  daughter  Jill,  an 
attorney.  “Other  mothers  read  their  children  the 
ABC’s,”  Greenberg  recollects  with  a smile.  “I  read  her 
‘Ace,  King,  Queen,  Jack.’” 

Over  the  course  of  their  partnership, 
Greenberg  admits,  family  dynamics  bat- 
tled with  bridge  dynamics.  “In  the  begin- 
ning, it  was  difficult  to  overcome  the 
mother/daughter  dynamics,”  she  says. 
“Now  she  has  performed  on  her  own, 
and,  so  far,  it  has  worked  out  very  well.” 

Even  though  Greenberg  is  now  on 
the  professional  circuit  with  her  daugh- 
ter— and  makes  jokes  about  inculcating 
card  savvy  at  an  early  age — Greenberg 
and  Tornay  both  warn  of  the  addictive 
nature  of  this  traditionally  leisure-time 
activity.  Because  of  the  game’s  allure, 
they  say,  it  can  be  a real  threat  to  a balanced  life. 

“I’ve  seen  several  bright  people  get  off  track  because 
of  the  game,”  warns  Greenberg.  “It’s  a lot  more  fun  to 
play  bridge  than  to  study  for  exams,  and  I made  sure  all 
my  children  finished  their  schooling  before  taking  up 
the  game.” 

Part  of  its  addiction  may  be  that  the  game’s  chal- 
lenge rises  as  the  player’s  skill  level  rises.  “Bridge  is 
something  you  never  completely  master,  regardless  of 
your  playing  level,”  Greenberg  says. 

Tornay  agrees,  explaining  that  bridge  is  more  than  a 
game  for  life — it’s  a hit  like  the  game  of  life.  “It’s  a sport 
that  will  last  long  past  when  you’re  able  to  walk,”  she 
says.  “The  deeper  you  get  into  bridge,  the  more  it  be- 
comes like  the  battle  of  life,  carried  on  in  your  head.” 

Alicia  Cheng  is  a regular  contributor  to  Barnard  magazine. 
Her  last  article  teas  on  Centennial  Scholars. 


Claire  Tornay 
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BY  DIANE  WEBBER  ’90 


A/ k/thleen  BURGE  LUKENS  ’5  2 intended  to  build  in  1969  on  a state-owned 


parc^ of  land  was  a day  camp  so  her  son  David,  who  is  mentally  disabled,  would  have  a 
place  to  learn  and  play  with  other  children.  What  she  ended  up  building  was  a corpora- 
tion that  now  serves  some  nine  hundred  adults  and  children  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties— and  is  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  Rockland  County,  New  York. 
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“It  was  a way  of  coping,”  says  Lukens,  executive 
director  of  Venture  Inn,  Inc.,  which  offers  residen- 
tial, employment,  rehabilitation,  and  recreation 
programs  for  the  county’s  developmentally  dis- 
abled citizens.  “When  you  discover  you  have  a 
child  who’s  handicapped,  it  takes  some  time  before 
you  realize  that  you  can  love  the  child  even 
though  you  can’t  dream  great  dreams  for  him.” 

Lukens  is  one  of  several  Barnard  alumnae  who, 
faced  with  difficulty  or  even  tragedy,  have  merged 
the  job  of  motherhood  with  a larger  cause.  For 
Lukens,  that  process  entails  making  life  easier  for 
her  own  child  and  many  others  like  him.  For  other 
mothers,  the  act  of  telling  and  retelling  their  sto- 
ries not  only  helps  them  make  sense  of  their  own 
family’s  suffering  but  it  also,  they  hope,  will  help 
prevent  the  suffering  of  others. 

Lukens’  project 
began  thirty  years  ago, 
when  she  and  her  hus- 
band, John,  were  told 
their  fourth  child  was 
mentally  retarded  and 
autistic.  “I  started  out 
trying  to  do  something 
to  meet  my  child’s 
needs,”  she  recounts, 

“to  provide  a program 
that  would  give  him  a 
parallel  life  course.” 

It  was  when  David 
reached  school  age 
that  the  family  realized 
just  how  inadequate  services  were 
for  children  with  mental  disabili- 
ties. “Before  1974,  children  like  David  did  not 
even  have  the  right  to  go  to  school,”  she  says. 
“The  onus  was  on  the  child  to  prove  that  he  or  she 
would  profit  from  school.  It  was  ridiculous.  No  one 
else  had  to  prove  they  would  benefit  from  school 
in  order  to  go.” 

Once  children  were  excluded  from  the  school 
system,  Lukens  explains,  “handicapped  families 
were  denied  access  to  all  kinds  of  institutions  for 
which  the  school  serves  as  a nexus.” 

Now  that  access  to  school  has  been  guaranteed 
by  law.  Venture  Inn,  Inc.,  comes  in  where  schools 
leave  off.  For  Lukens,  Venture  grew  out  of  a way  to 
meet  David’s  needs — and  into  a way  to  meet  the 
needs  of  hundreds  of  disabled  people.  Venture’s 


programs  include:  day-treatment  facilities,  provid- 
ing social  and  vocational  skills  training  for  mental- 
ly disabled  adults;  smaller  residential  group  homes 
within  the  community;  and  the  flagship  program. 
Camp  Venture,  a day  camp  for  mentally  and 
multi-handicapped  children. 

Among  Venture’s  current  successes  is  the  addi- 
tion of  indoor  pools  in  some  of  its  residential  group 
homes.  Lukens  found  that  the  pools  literally 
changed  people’s  lives. 

“Here  were  people  who  were  so  impaired  they 
couldn’t  walk,  talk,  or  budge  their  wheelchairs,” 
she  says.  “These  people  got  into  the  water  and,  be- 
cause of  its  buoyancy,  they  were  able  to  walk  for 
the  first  time.  That’s  a pretty  deep  thing  to  see.” 

Evelyn  Ikon  Strauss  ’53  is  also  hoping  that  the 
foundation  she  and  her  husband  established  in  her 

daughter’s  memory 
will  one  day  help 
change  people’s  lives. 
The  Lauri  Strauss 
Leukemia  Founda- 
tion, set  up  by  the 
Strausses  after  their 
daughter  died  of  the 
disease  in  1984  at  age 
twenty  six,  has  raised 
$1.2  million  to  sup- 
port research  into 
leukemia  and  related 
cancers. 

“We’ve  kept  Lauri 
a person,  an  entity 
who  can  do  something  good  for 
other  people,”  says  Evelyn 
Strauss,  who  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  founda- 
tion’s day-to-day  operations.  “She  would  be  happy 
to  know  that.” 

The  New  York  City-based  foundation,  which 
runs  a star-studded  benefit  concert  each  year,  got 
off  the  ground  in  1989  with  a little  help  from  a 
friend:  the  singer  Judy  Collins  headlined  the  first 
engagement  for  the  Strausses  at  Alice  Tully  Hall. 
Collins’  name  on  the  marquee  ensured  a sold-out 
show  and  encouraged  other  musicians  to  donate 
their  performances  to  the  concert  series.  Two  years 
later,  the  foundation  outgrew  its  Lincoln  Center 
venue  and  moved  to  Carnegie  Hall.  This  fall’s 
concert  features  Marvin  Hamlisch,  as  well  as 
Skitch  Henderson  and  the  New  York  Pops. 


Kathleen  Lukens  and  her  son  David. 
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With  an  honorary  board  that  includes  Judy 
Collins  and  Chuck  Barris,  and  a medical-advisory 
hoard  with  a Nobel  laureate  among  its  prestigious 
doctors,  the  foundation  puts  a special  emphasis  on 
young  researchers.  “Research  doesn’t  pay  the  way 
clinical  practice  does,”  says  Strauss,  “so  we  want  to 
encourage  young  people  to  stay  in  research.” 

Toward  that  end,  the  foundation  grants  awards 
to  high  school  students  as  well  as  the  nation’s  top 
medical  researchers.  This  year  the  foundation  en- 
dowed a $400,000  post-doc- 
toral fellowship  in  cancer  re- 
search at  Memorial  Sloan- 
Kettering  Cancer  Center, 
where  it  also  sponsors  an  an- 
nual lecture  series. 

In  addition  to  its  ultimate 
goal  of  one  day  finding  a cure 
for  leukemia,  the  foundation 
also  has  intense  personal  ram- 
ifications for  the  Strausses. 

“She  couldn’t  have  a life  in 
body,  but  I can  make  sure  she 
has  a life  in  spirit,”  Herb 
Strauss  says  of  his  daughter.  “I 
had  two  children — the  foun- 
dation is  the  way  I pay  atten- 
tion to  Lauri.” 

Evelyn  Strauss  echoes  those  thoughts.  “I  miss 
Lauri  every  single  day,  but  it  is  not  like  you  can  cry 
about  it  every  single  day,”  she  says.  “The  founda- 
tion keeps  Lauri  very  much  a part  of  our  lives,  365 
days  a year.” 

Connie  Clery  ’53  is  also  passionate  about  keep- 
ing her  daughter’s  memory  alive,  even  though  she 
calls  it  “a  double-edged  sword” — one  that  keeps  the 
pain  alive,  too.  After  her  youngest  daughter, 
Jeanne,  a sophomore  at  Lehigh  University  in  1986, 
was  robbed,  raped,  and  murdered  in  her  dorm  room, 
Clery  and  her  husband,  Howard,  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  issue  of  campus  safety  and  victim  support. 
Their  lobby  has  led  to  a number  of  federal  and  state 
laws  requiring  colleges  and  universities  to  disclose 
campus-crime  information. 

The  Clerys,  who  live  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylva- 
nia, also  give  an  award  each  year  in  Jeanne’s  name. 
The  1995  winner,  Jenny  Katzoff  ’92,  is  now  in  her 
second  year  at  Brooklyn  Law  School.  During  her 
junior  year  at  Barnard,  she  founded  two  anti-vio- 
lence organizations — Greeks  United  Against  Vio- 


lence and  Assault,  as  well  as  Concerned  Women,  a 
national  computer  network  linking  campus  anti-vi- 
olence programs  nationwide. 

“The  eternal  agony  that  we  go  through  ten  years 
later  is  no  easier,”  says  Connie  Clery,  crying  during 
a telephone  interview.  “But  I just  know  that 
Jeanne’s  life  wasn’t  in  vain.” 

Mollie  Allensworth  Combes  ’48,  too,  is  hoping 
other  people  can  learn  from  what  her  son  endured. 
Rusty  Combes  was  a senior  at  the  University  of 
Texas  in  Austin  in  April 
1981,  when  a drunk-driving 
accident  almost  took  his  life. 
With  his  parents’  constant 
support,  he  has  taught  him- 
self to  walk  and  talk  again, 
and  he  and  his  family  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  try- 
ing to  prevent  other  teenagers 
from  drinking  and  driving,  or 
riding  with  drivers  who  have 
been  drinking,  as  Rusty  did 
fifteen  years  ago. 

Through  the  family-run 
Rusty  Combes  Foundation, 
Rusty  speaks  to  school,  ath- 
letic teams,  and  volunteer  or- 
ganizations around  the  country.  In  a brochure,  he 
urges  kids,  “Don’t  be  a fool.  Don’t  make  a stupid 
mistake  that  will  change  your  life  forever.” 

“It  gives  him  something  to  look  forward  to,” 
Mollie  Combes  says  of  the  foundation  and  its  activ- 
ities. “It’s  a goal  for  him.  It  is  probably  the  only  way 
to  give  some  kind  of  order  to  what  happened.” 

Usually  it  is  his  mother  who  drives  him  as  many 
as  one  hundred  miles  a day  for  speaking  engage- 
ments (they’ve  tried  buses  and  trains,  with  little 
success).  On  a recent  swing  through  the  South — a 
rare  occasion  when  Rusty  traveled  on  his  own — he 
gave  between  nine  and  eighteen  talks  a day,  some- 
thing his  mother  marvels  at. 

The  foundation  also  gives  Mollie  Combes,  who 
lives  in  Dallas,  a chance  to  relate  her  story — a story 
that  she  hopes,  in  the  telling,  might  prevent  anoth- 
er family  from  going  through  what  her  family  has. 
“Talking  about  it  is  therapy,”  she  says.  “I  don’t 
want  this  to  happen  to  anyone  else.” 

Diane  Webber  is  the  managing  editor  at  Brooklyn  Paper 
Publications , a chain  of  community  tveeklies . 


Rusty  Combes 

urges  kids,  “Don’t  be 
a fool.  Don’t  make  a 
stupid  mistake  that 
will  change  your  life 
forever.” 
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ALUMNA  PROFILE: 


Edythe  Weiner  First  ’35 

By  Sarah  Gribetz  Stern  ’86 


IN  THIS  POLITICAL  season,  Edythe  Weiner 
First  ’35  stands  out  as  a rare  breed,  waging  a non- 
partisan  battle  for  inclusive  government.  Long 
active  in  fighting  for  the  rights  of  New  York 
City’s  women  and  children.  First  eschews  politi- 
cal alliances,  preferring  instead  to  ally  herself 
with  those  in  need. 

“I  have  always  been  interested  in  what  gov- 
ernment can  do  and  not  in  who  runs  it,”  says 
First,  who  works  with  several  New  York  City 
public-policy  advocacy  groups.  “1  also  find  that 
as  an  advocate,  whether  it  be  for  women,  children,  or  the  poor,  1 
have  more  power  to  influence  if  1 am  not  associated  with  a party.” 

She  wielded  that  power  of  influence  dramatically  in  1975,  when 
she  convinced  Mayor  Abraham  Beame  to  establish  the  New  York 
City  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  a panel  designed  to 
combat  sex  discrimination  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
The  commission  came  about  because  First,  then  president  of  the 
Women’s  City  Club  of  New  York,  publicly  called  the  mayor’s  bluff, 
giving  him  six  months  to  make  good  on  his  campaign  promise  to  set 
up  such  a panel.  After  six  months  he  still  claimed  to  be  looking 
into  the  issue,  so  she  went  to  the  press. 

“In  a statement  to  the  press,  1 reminded  the  mayor  about  his 
campaign  promise,”  she  told  the  New  York  Post  at  the  time.  “And  1 
also  reminded  him  that  the  majority  of  women  work  out  of  sheer 
economic  necessity.  Not  for  pin  money  or  luxuries.  1 told  him  sex 
discrimination  is  against  federal,  state,  and  city  policies,  and  should 
not  be  considered  frivolous  or  humorous  by  decision-makers.” 

He  snapped  into  action,  setting  up  the  commission  and  naming 
First  as  its  chair.  “I  guess  he  called  my  bluff,  too,”  she  noted  wryly. 

Last  November,  the  commission  celebrated  its  twentieth  an- 
niversary and  established  an  award  in  First’s  name  for  “outstanding 
contribution  to  women  in  city  government.”  The  award  went,  coin- 
cidentally, to  another  Barnard  alumna,  Edith  Spivack  ’29,  who  for 
more  than  fifty  years  worked  as  a lawyer  for  the  New  York  City 
Corporation  Counsel’s  Office. 

“I  was  thrilled  and  honored  to  get  an  award  in  her  name,”  says 
Spivack.  “She’s  an  innovator  and  creator  and  does  wonderful  things 
in  a quiet  way.” 

First  says  she  prefers  the  behind-the-scenes  role,  and,  as  such,  is 


active  in  a number  of  non-partisan  groups  that 
monitor  and  analyze  government  policies.  “1  am 
not  a direct-service  person,”  she  says.  “1  work  on 
advocacy  and  interpretation.” 

In  addition  to  the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women,  the  good-government  groups  of 
which  she  is  an  integral  member  include:  the 
hundred-year-old  Citizens  Union;  the  Women’s 
City  Club,  where  she  has  twice  served  as  presi- 
dent; and  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Children, 
for  which  she  has  been  chair  of  the  board  and  is 
now  a vice  president. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Citizens  Committee  fot  Children,  First  is 
currently  directing  a study  of  a pilot  program  in  southwest  Brooklyn 
that  introduces  managed-care  health  services  to  Medicaid  recipi- 
ents. The  study  found  some  crucial  flaws  in  the  program — namely, 
that  patients  were  not  educated  adequately  on  how  a managed-care 
system  works  and  still  treated  the  emergency  room  as  their  primary- 
care  physician.  Her  group  made  recommendations  to  the  city  and  is 
currently  monitoring  the  program  for  improvements. 

Through  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Children,  First  once  met 
the  great  icon  of  advocacy,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  was  one  of  the 
committee’s  founding  members.  First  still  recalls  sitting  across  the 
boardroom  table  from  the  former  First  Lady.  “That’s  a special  mem- 
ory,” she  says.  “1  had  been  a tremendous  admirer  of  hers  and  of  her 
husband’s.  They  both  had  an  enormous  sense  of  the  responsibility 
to  make  government  an  instrument  that  bettered  people’s  lives.” 

First’s  passion  for  government  began  her  first  year  at  Barnard, 
when  she  was  inspired  by  Professor  Jane  Perry  Clark’s  government 
class.  After  graduating  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  First  earned  a master’s  de- 
gree from  Columbia  in  government  and  public  administration.  She 
was  headed  for  a Ph.D.  when  she  decided  to  move  to  Washing- 
ton— a move  that  helped  cement  her  commitment  to  civic  affairs. 

First  eventually  returned  to  New  York,  where  she  began  her  long 
career  of  representing  the  underreptesented,  of  fighting  for  those 
who  cannot  fight  for  themselves.  “This  may  sound  trite,”  she  says, 
“but  1 really  do  have  a strong  sense  of  citizenship  and  responsibility 
to  help  shape  the  world.” 

Sarah  Gribetz  Stem  is  a writer  and  poet  living  in  New  York  City. 
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The  Herbal  Grove 

by  Mary  Forsell  ’83 
Villard  Books,  1996,  $35 


EX  L I B R 1 S 


Excerpt 

Storytown 
BY  Susan  Daitch  'll 

Scissors  combs  his  hair  in  a small  mirror  he 
carries.  He  watches  his  reflection,  faceted, 
multiplied,  or  distorted,  as  he  passes  cafes. 
He  studies  himself  in  shop  windows,  imag- 
ining his  head  hovering  over  the  collars  of 
sharp  suits  displayed  on  decapitated  dum- 
mies. His  clothes  are  shabby.  It’s  not  his 
life,  but  he  wedges  his  head  between  each 
hatstand  and  its  fedora,  each  homburg 
crowns  his  imaginary  aspirations.  Where 
there  was  only  a shadow  and  dust  motes 
before,  the  space  is  now  occupied  by  the 
head  of  Scissors.  He  writes  down  the  con- 
versations he  struggles  so  hard  to  over- 
hear, straining  and  trying,  at  the  same  time, 
to  look  busy  elsewhere.  He  doesn’t  want 
to  appear  to  be  eavesdropping.  He  looks  in 
ground-floor  apartment  windows  when  the 
light  blots  his  reflections  out  and  records 
what  he  sees:  meals,  gestures  of  impa- 
tience, undone  clothes,  dishes  left  in  the 
sink.  He  tries  not  to  be  malicious  in  his 
transcription  of  what  he  calls  small  lives. 
His  notebook  voices  seem  very  accurate, 
their  characters  able  to  enter  a room  and 
conduct  themselves  in  a lifelike  manner.  He 
moves  them  around  with  ease,  engineering 
their  meetings.  They  might  enjoy  each 
other  or  argue,  sometimes  refuse  to  speak, 
and  sometimes  he  sends  them  into  the 
bedroom,  where  he  looks  through  the  key- 
hole, taking  notes  again. 


FICTION 


Jane  and  the  Unpleasantness  at  Scargrave 
Manor:  Being  the  First  Jane  Austen  Mystery 

by  Stephanie  Barron  ’72 
Bantam,  1996,  $19.95 

The  Trouble  with  a Bad  Fit 

by  Camilla  (Trinchieri)  Crespi  ’63 
HarperCollins,  1996,  $21 

Storytown  (short  stories) 

by  Susan  Daitch  ’77 

Dalkey  Archive  Press,  1996,  $12.95 

The  Descent  of  Alette  (poetry) 

by  Alice  Notley  ’67 
Penguin,  1996,  $12.95 


A CeUhratiou 
of  the 

Beovty  unA  Mysiery 
of  Tree< 
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Taos  Tales 

by  Elsie  Clews  Parsons  1896 
Dover  Publications,  1996,  $8.95 

The  Feminist  Alcott:  Stories  of  a Woman’s 
Power  by  Louisa  May  Alcott 
edited  and  with  introduction  by  Madeleine  B. 
Stem  ’32 

Northeastern  University  Press,  1996, 

$40/14.95 

Also  available  on  B&B  Audio  cassettes 

GENERAL  NONFICTION 

The  Persian  Velvets  at  Rosenborg 
by  Carol  (Manson)  Bier  ’68 
De  Danske  Kongers  Kronologiske  Samling, 
1995,  $70 

Hillsborough:  An  Architectural  History 

by  Ursula  Colboume  Brecknell  ’44 
The  Township  of  Hillsborough  Historic  Preser- 
vation Commission,  1996,  $35 

Portraits  of  Homoeopathic  Medicines:  Psy- 
chophysical Analyses  of  Selected  Constitu- 
tional Types,  Volumes  1 and  2 
by  Catherine  R.(Nebolsine)  Coulter  ’56 
North  Atlantic  Books,  1986/88,  $25  each 
volume 


Maternal  Justice:  Miriam  Van  Waters  and 
the  Female  Reform  Tradition 

by  Estelle  B.  Freedman  ’69 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1996,  $34.95 
(dedicated  in  part  to  Professor  Annette  Kar 
Baxter  ’47) 


(jJomsin  folk  Qboudyhsdh 
and  yhiik  JtwM 


Work  Matters:  Women  Talk  About  Their 
Jobs  and  Their  Lives 
by  Sara  Ann  (Riesner)  Friedman  ’57 
Viking-Penguin,  1996,  $24-95 
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Shopping  Secrets  of  Southern  California 

by  Mindy  Glazer  ’73 

Helpful  Publications,  1995,  $14.95 


The  Shadow  Man 
by  Mary  Gordon  ’71 
Random  House,  1996,  $24 

Talking  with  Your  Baby:  Family  as  the  First 
School 

by  Alice  Sterling  Honig  ’50  and 

Holly  Elisabeth  Brophy 

Syracuse  University  Press,  1996,  $9.95 

Irma  Kurtz’s  Ultimate  Problem  Solver 
by  Irma  Kurtz  ’56 
Crown,  1995 

Designing  for  Small  Homes 
by  Dylan  Landis  (Baquet)  ’78 
PBC  International,  1996,  $34-95 

God  Has  Ninety-Nine  Names:  A Reporter’s 
Journey  Through  a Militant  Middle  East 
by  Judith  S.  Miller  ’69 
Simon  & Schuster,  1996,  $27.50 

Lady  in  Waiting  1944-1945 

by  Rosalis  (van  der  Stucken)  Montgomery  ’35 

Nortex  Press,  1995,  $15 

Maud’s  Journey:  A Life  from  Art 

by  Maud  (Cabot)  Morgan  ’25 
New  Earth  Publications,  1995,  $14-95 

European  Stage  Design  in  the  Age  of 
Monteverdi:  Costume  in  Early  Italian 
Opera  and  Spectacle 
by  Daphne  (Stevens)  Pascucci  ’75 
Fondazione  Claudio  Monteverdi,  1995 
From  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Congress 
on  Performing  Practice  in  Monteverdi's  Music 

The  Essential  AIDS  Fact  Book 

by  Paul  Harding  Douglas  and  Laura  Pinsky  ’69 

Pocketbooks,  1996,  $7 

Literature  as  Exploration  (fifth  edition) 
by  Louise  M.  Rosenblatt  ’25 
The  Modem  Language  Assocation,  1995, 
$12.50 

Ruined  by  Reading:  A Life  in  Books 

by  Lynne  Sharon  Schwartz  ’59 
Beacon  Press,  1996  $18 


Lise  Meitner:  A Life  in  Physics 

by  Ruth  Lewin  Sime  ’60 

University  of  California  Press,  1996,  $30 

Paul  Cezanne 

by  Karen  (Kissin)  Wilkin  ’62 
Abbeville  Press,  1996,  $11.95 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  Chocolate  Wolf 
by  Barbara  (Kauder)  Cohen  ’54 
Philomel,  1996,  $15.95 

Now  I’m  Big 
by  Margaret  Miller  ’66 
Greenwillow,  1996,  $15 

Riding  Silver  Star 

by  Joanna  Cole;  Photographs  by 

Margaret  Miller  ’66 

Morrow  Junior  Books,  1996,  $15 


The  Secret  of  Ajidamo 
by  Alicia  Schramm  ’54 
Vantage  Press,  1996,  $7.95 

When  Artie  Was  Little 

by  Harriet  Berg  Schwartz  ’48 
Knopf/ Apple  Soup,  1996,  $15 

FACU  LTY  BOOKS 

Abram  Tertz  and  the  Poetics  of  Crime 
by  Catharine  Nepomnyashchy,  assistant 
professor  of  Russian 
Yale  University  Press,  1995,  $32.50 


Excerpt 

Maud’s  Journey;  A Life  From  Art 
BY  Maud  Morgan  ’25 

Betty  Parsons,  who  was  my  friend  and  be- 
came my  dealer,  was  one  of  the  pivotal  fig- 
ures who  ushered  in  the  new  art  that 
eventually  came  to  be  known  as  abstract 
expressionism.  This  art,  monumental,  free, 
abstract,  and  highly  personal,  could  only 
have  emerged  in  America.  Most  of  the 
major  artists  who  created  abstract  expres- 
sionism showed  in  Betty’s  gallery:  Jackson 
Pollock,  Robert  Motherwell,  Mark  Rothko, 
Barnett  Newman  and  others.  I was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  one  of  those  others, 
right  in  the  eye  of  the  whole  extraordinary 
force.  All  of  the  artists  in  the  gallery  were 
unknown  then  and  many  were  ridiculed, 
but  Betty  stood  fast,  and  finally,  valiantly, 
made  her  point.... 

The  group  was  an  intimate  one  then. 

At  the  opening  of  my  second  exhibition, 
Betty  called  to  ask  if  I could  hang  my  own 
show. ...There  was  no  janitor  to  be 
found.—However  I started,  coping  as  well 
as  I could  with  the  step  ladder  needed  for 
the  larger  pieces.  Part  way  through  this  dif- 
ficult process  the  elevator  door  opened 
and  a pleasant-looking,  heavy-set  man 
walked  in  and  looked  around.  “This  show 
looks  terrible,”  he  said.  I explained  the  sit- 
uation. He  listened,  took  off  his  jacket  and 
said,  “Let’s  take  it  all  down  and  start  over.” 
We  did,  and  made  a good-looking  exhibi- 
tion out  of  the  confusion.  That  man  was 
Barney  Newman,  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing abstract  expressionist  artists  of 
the  time. 
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THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR,  the  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs  is  asked  any  number  of  questions 
about  services  available  to  alumnae  at  Barnard,  privileges  they  enjoy  on  campus,  and  some  of  the 
“nuts  and  bolts”  of  College  business.  Answers  to  some  of  these  questions  are  given  below. 

The  address  for  all  Barnard  College  offices  is  3009  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10027-6598.  AH 
phones  are  in  the  212  area  code.  The  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs  is  located  in  Room  224  Milbank  Hall 
and  is  open  Monday  to  Friday  from  9 to  5;  the  telephone  number  is  854-2005. 


I would  like  to  stay  near  Barnard  when  I 
visit  New  York  City  this  summer.  Are 
there  rooms  available  in  the  area? 

Alumnae  may  stay  in  the  Barnard  dorms  dur- 
ing the  period  May  31  until  August  10.  For  fur- 
ther information  call  the  Office  of  Summer 
Programs  (854-8021;  fax  854-5845).  At  other 
times  of  the  year,  guest  housing  is  not  available 
at  Barnard  but  alumnae  may  use  the  Landmark 
Guest  Rooms  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Broadway  & 1 21st  St.  (280-1313),  or  the  East 
Campus  Hotel  at  Columbia  (854-2946). 

I understand  that  alumnae  may  audit 
courses.  Is  there  a fee?  How  do  I sign  up? 

Most  courses  taught  by  Barnard  faculty 
members  are  open  to  alumnae  for  no  credit  at 
no  charge.  The  permission  of  the  instructor  is 
the  only  requirement.  (Laboratory  and  studio 
courses,  seminars,  and  courses  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, architecture,  education,  and  writing  are 
generally  not  open  to  auditors.)  Catalogues  and 
other  information  are  available  from  the  Office 
of  Alumnae  Affairs.  The  fall  semester  will  begin 
on  September  3. 

Some  courses  at  Columbia  are  also  open  for 
auditing,  for  a fee  of  $250  per  course  ($150  for 
people  in  their  retirement  years).  For  further 
information,  call  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  854-2820. 

May  I use  the  Barnard  Library  even  if  I’m 
not  taking  courses  at  Barnard  or 
Columbia? 

Yes.  All  alumnae  have  access  to  and  may 
borrow  books  from  Barnard’s  Wollman 
Library,  in  Lehman  Hall,  with  an  alumna  card. 
To  obtain  a card,  come  to  the  Office  of 
Alumnae  Affairs.  There  is  no  fee  for  borrowing 
privileges;  alumnae  are  subject  to  the  same 
library  policies  as  students.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  Circulation  Desk  (854-3846). 

The  alumna  card  can  also  be  used  to  obtain  a 
Columbia  University  library  card,  which  grants 
access  to  reading  rooms  and  stacks  free  of 
charge.  Borrowing  privileges  at  Columbia 
libraries  are  available  for  a fee.  For  details,  call 
the  Library  Information  Office  (854-2271). 


I would  like  to  make  a contribution  to 
Barnard  in  memory  of  a friend.  What  is 
the  procedure  for  this? 

With  your  check,  which  should  be  payable 
to  Barnard  College,  send  a letter  stating  that 
the  contribution  is  being  made  in  memory  of 
the  friend  and  giving  her  full  name  and,  if  possi- 
ble, her  Barnard  class  year.  If  you  wish  to  have 
someone  in  your  friend’s  family  notified  of  the 
gift,  include  that  information  also. 

Are  there  computers  on  the  Barnard 
campus  that  I may  use? 

Yes.  Alumnae  may  use  the  Academic 
Computer  Center  in  Lehman  Hall.  You  will 
need  to  show  an  alumna  card  and  pay  a mainte- 
nance fee  of  $50  per  year.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  Computer  Center  (854-8477). 

I am  planning  to  enter/re-enter/make  a 
move  within  the  working  world.  Can  I 
get  help  from  Barnard? 

Absolutely.  The  Office  of  Career  Devel- 
opment offers  counseling  for  alumnae  at  every 
stage  of  their  careers  (by  appointment  only).  It 
also  houses  the  Alumnae  Contact  File  and  an 
extensive  library  of  vocational  literature,  sends 
out  a jobseekers  Newsletter,  reviews  resumes 
and  cover  letters,  and  handles  employer  rec- 
ommendations. For  a small  fee,  the  Office 
administers  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator 
and  the  Campbell  Interest  and  Skill  Survey.  It 
can  also  help  you  locate  alumnae  to  fill  posi- 
tions in  your  organization  and  identify  students 
for  internships. 

For  appointments  or  more  information,  call 
the  Office  of  Career  Development,  I I Milbank 
Hall  (854-2033). 

If  I were  to  travel  by  car  to  visit  the  cam- 
pus, where  could  I park? 

All  spaces  in  Barnard’s  garage  are  assigned  to 
faculty  and  staff.  Other  nearby  garages  are  at 
Riverside  Church,  120th  St.  near  Riverside 
Drive  (222-5900,  ext.  4045);  on  122nd  St. 
between  Broadway  and  Amsterdam  Avenue 
(866-5671);  and  at  3100  Broadway  at  LaSalle  St. 
(864-9877). 


How  can  I get  a copy  of  my  Barnard  tran- 
script? 

An  official  copy  of  a transcript  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  College  and  the  signature  of  the 
Registrar  can  be  sent  only  to  another  institu- 
tion, business  concern,  or  government  office, 
and  only  when  requested  in  writing  by  the 
alumna.  Requests  should  be  sent  to  the 
Registrar;  include  your  name  while  at  Barnard, 
dates  of  attendance,  and  complete  address 
instructions.  Your  signature  must  appear  on 
the  letter.  The  fee  is  $3  per  copy  (payable  to 
Barnard  College). 

I’ve  lost  my  diploma.  How  can  I get 
another  one? 

Send  a notarized  letter  to  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar,  stating  that  you  have  lost  or  mis- 
placed your  diploma.  Include  your  name  as  it 
was  when  you  graduated  and  a check  for  $20 
payable  to  Barnard  College. 

How  can  I order  a replacement  for  my 
class  ring? 

Barnard  class  rings  are  available  through 
Josten’s.  All  requests  for  information  and 
orders  are  handled  by  Robert  De  Neef,  IS 
Nicolette  Court,  Huntington  Station,  NY 
I 1746;  telephone  (516)  673-8048. 

I know  a young  woman  who  is  interested 
in  attending  Barnard.  Is  it  possible  for  her 
to  get  a guided  tour  of  the  campus? 

Yes.  Individual  and  group  tours  led  by  stu- 
dent guides  are  available  throughout  the  year. 
Visitors  are  shown  every  part  of  Barnard  and 
get  an  overview  of  Columbia.  Appointments 
are  recommended  and  can  be  made  through 
the  Office  of  Admissions  (854-2014). 

Can  I purchase  group  insurance  through 
Barnard? 

There  is  no  alumnae  insurance  program  at 
Barnard  but  excess  major  medical,  term  life, 
long-term  disability,  and  accidental  death  insur- 
ance are  available  through  the  Alumni 
Federation  of  Columbia  University,  Box  400 
Central  Mail  Room  (870-2535). 
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CLASS  NOTES  t 


ALUMNAE  OFFICE 


ELAINE  KENNARD  GEIGER  wrote  tO  tell  US  of 
ELEANOR  COATES  bevan’s  new  address  in 
Sarasota,  FL  Elaine  says  that  her  own  news  “is  con- 
tinuing good  health — enjoying  sunrises  as  I swim  with 
friends  and  in  January  a visit  to  seven  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  with  a friend.” 


ALUMNAE  OFFICE 


May  I7~Our  75th  Reunion! 


ALUMNAE  OFFICE 


ADELE  HENRY  MULLER  died  on  February  19,  two 
days  before  her  94th  birthday.  Until  1987  she  had 
lived  in  New  Jersey,  where  she  was  a mathematician 
for  Bell  Labs  during  WWII  and  then  taught  math, 
French,  and  piano.  She  moved  to  New  Hampshire  to 
be  near  her  daughter,  Audrey  Broderic,  and  is  sur- 
vived also  by  two  granddaughters. 


ALUMNAE  OFFICE 


With  regret,  we  pass  along  the  news  of  the  death 
of  EFFIE  MOREHOUSE  this  past  February.  A long- 
time resident  of  Little  Falls,  NJ,  she  worked  as  a rate 
engineer  with  Con  Edison  for  42  years. 


ADELE  BAZINET  MCCORMICK 
1900  S.  OCEAN  DRIVE,  APT.  809 
FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FL  33316 


EMMA  DIETZ  STECHER 
FLUSHING  HOUSE 
38-20  BOWNE  ST  , RM.  318 
FLUSHING,  NY  1 1 354 


ALUMNAE  OFFICE 


! May  17-18 — Our  70th  Reunion! 

:With  sadness  we  report  the  death  of  ESTELLE 
Iborgenicht  zeckhauser  on  January  4th.  A 
j resident  of  Sarasota,  Florida,  she  was  the  wife  of  the 
late  Julius  Zeckhauser  and  is  survived  by  sons  Robert 
jand  Richard,  grandchildren  Bryn  and  Benjamin,  a sis- 
Iter  and  a brother. 


|LOUISE  GOTTSCHALL  FEUER 
270  west  end  avenue 

NEW  YORK,  NY  10023 


The  family  of  Gertrude  hargrave  sharp 
imarked  her  90th  birthday  in  January  with  a gift  to  the 


Barnard  greenhouse.  The  widow  of  Professor  Henry 
Sharp,  who  headed  Barnard’s  geology  department  for 
many  years,  she  shared  his  interest  in  ecology  and 
botany.  She  is  recovering  rapidly  from  an  operation 
and  looking  forward  to  walking  down  the  aisle  at  her 
granddaughter’s  wedding  this  spring.  She  would  love 
to  hear  from  classmates;  her  address  is  7056  South 
Alton  Way,  Apt.  2A,  Denver,  CO  8023  I . 

After  this  long  winter,  FRANCES  “geddy” 
CLOUGH  HAVINGA  is  looking  forward  to  return- 
ing to  Raquette  Lake.  She  spends  “lots  of  time  keep- 
ing up  with  old  friends  and  the  world  in  general  and 
loving  it  all.” 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  record  the  passing 
of  three  classmates:  ETHEL  diamond  schon- 
WALD,  who  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  JANET 
SCHONWALD  ROMANOFF  ’53,  and  CLARA 
MOLENDYK  EDWARDS  and  VERONICA  MYERS. 
We  pause  in  remembrance  of  their  sweet  presence. 


RUTH  RICHARDS  EISENSTEIN 
4 19  EAST  57TH  ST 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10022 


A cheery  report  was  received  by  phone  last  last  year 
from  DOROTHY  WELCH  WHITE,  who  gave  a 
good  account  of  her  health  and  of  the  pleasant  facili- 
ties afforded  by  the  Whitney  Center  in  Hamden,  CT, 
where  she  has  been  living  for  about  four  years.  Our 
conversation  was  tinged  with  sadness  because  EMILY 
MORRIS  HADLEY,  a fellow  resident  of  the  center, 
had  died  just  the  day  before  (on  December  20).  Emily 
will  be  remembered  as  a quiet,  gentle,  and  most 
beautiful  member  of  our  class.  Our  sympathy  goes  to 
her  daughter  and  two  granddaughters. 

Natalie  Whisler,  daughter  of  EDNA  LEVI 
CO  PLAN,  wrote  following  her  mother’s  death  that 
“her  Barnard  days  and  friendships  formed  there  were 
special  to  her.” 

The  seventh  annual  zora  neale  hurston 
Festival  of  Arts  was  held  in  Eatonville,  FL,  in  January. 
The  title  of  this  year’s  event,  which  included  three 
days  of  cultural  programs,  was  “The  Zora  Neale 
Hurston  Era:  The  Harlem  Renaissance  and  Beyond.” 
The  Hurston  name  is  being  kept  alive  at  Barnard  as 
well;  on  March  29  the  Zora  Neale  Hurston  Lounge  in 
Reid  Hall  was  rededicated  as  part  of  a program  spon- 
sored by  the  Black  Sisters  of  Barnard  and  Columbia. 


ANNY  BIRNBAUM  BRIEGER 
120  EAST  81ST  ST  . BOX  45 
NEW  YORK,  NY  1 0028 


From  our  long-time  president  we  hear  that  the 
Marian  Churchill  White  Fund  remains  open  for  con- 
tributions. Established  in  1974  as  an  endowed  fund, 
the  awards  based  on  its  investment  have  been  given 
annually  to  sophomores  who  have  served  class  and 
college  to  enable  them  to  continue  leadership  activi- 
ties in  their  junior  and  senior  years.  Our  thanks  go 
especially  to  generous  classmates  and  to  our  Fund 
officers,  AMY  JACOB  GOELL  and  the  late 
DOROTHY  NEUER  HESS,  whose  efforts  have  pro- 
duced a principal  sum  now  amounting  to  $238,871. 
We  are  particularly  grateful  to  Barbara  Schmitter, 
who,  as  Dean  of  Students,  guided  our  selection 
process,  followed  the  careers  of  the  recipients,  and 
reported  annually  to  us;  she  is  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Class  of  ’29.  We  remind  you  that  federal  funds 


for  education  at  all  levels  will  be  drastically  cut 
whichever  party  wins  in  November  and  that  we  have 
never  been  more  in  need  of  altruistic  leadership. 

MARIAN  BING  GARSON  lives  in  Cleveland, 
close  to  children  and  grandchildren,  which  is  a solace 
as  she  lost  her  husband  after  64  1/2  years  of  a won- 
derful marriage. 

MIRIAM  KANTER  BUXBAUM  has  retired  from 
teaching  French  and  lives  in  Baltimore.  She  sees  all 
the  French  movies  and  passes  the  time  with  lots  of 
music  and  culture. 

HELEN  SAVERY  HUNGERFORD,  who  danced 
SO  well,  does  not  dance  any  more  but  finds  writing 
quite  satisfying.  She  only  discovered  History  of  Art  in 
her  senior  year  and  regrets  it  was  not  her  major.  She 
minored  in  studio  art  at  Penn  State  when  getting  her 
MA  in  theatre  arts,  also  studying  at  the  Corcoran 
School  of  Art  in  Washington,  DC.  Some  of  her  for- 
mer theatre  students  keep  in  touch — “a  blessing  at 
this  age.” 

CAROLINE  RELYEA  BROWN  is  an  active 
retiree  at  Colonie  Manor  in  Latham,  NY.  With  only 
one  eye  (the  other  was  destroyed  by  the  infamous 
aide  who  tried  to  murder  her),  she  joins  in  cultural 
and  musical  events,  contributes  to  Manorism,  the  resi- 
dent newsletter,  and  takes  an  occasional  day  trip  to 
places  of  interest.  Embraced  by  the  warmth  of  music, 
caring  visitors  and  friends,  and  picnics  in  the  town 
park,  Caroline,  in  good  health,  finds  no  time  for  lone- 
liness or  boredom. 

With  great  sorrow  we  report  the  loss  of  the  fol- 
lowing classmates:  BARBARA  mavropoulos 
FLOROS,  ELIZABETH  COHOE  COOKE,  HAZEL 
RUSSELL  BIRD,  DOROTHY  KOPPEL  LURIE.  We 
shall  miss  them. 

Note  from  the  editor:  We  were  all  saddened  by  the 
news  of  the  death  on  April  2 of  Clarence  Brieger, 
beloved  husband  of  Anny  Brieger  for  over  65  years 
and  a loyal  friend  of  Barnard  and  the  Class  of  1 929. 
Our  deep  condolences  go  to  our  devoted  alumna  at 
this  loss. 


HELEN  CHAMBERLAIN  JOSEFSBERG 
53  PEBBLE  PATH  LANE 
BREWSTER.  MA  02631 


We  have  caught  up  with  MADGE  TOMPKINS 
SEAVER.  After  a number  of  years  in  Hong  Kong, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  UK,  and  a return  to  San 
Francisco,  Madge  settled  in  Palo  Alto,  CA,  after  the 
deaths  of  her  husband  and  son  David.  Here  she  is 
near  son  Paul,  history  professor  at  Stanford.  Madge’s 
main  interest  and  concern  is  for  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  report  the  passing  of 
LUCILE  FISKE  C U N TZ  and  G R AC  E DEAN. 


BEATRICE  ZEISLER 

635  POMANDER  WALK.  APT  335 

TEANECK,  NJ  07666 


May  17-18 — Our  65th  Reunion! 

We  are  hoping  that  many  members  of  1931  will  be 
able  to  attend  the  Reunion  luncheon  on  May  17th 
even  though  this  also  the  time  of  year  when  many  of 
us  have  other  commitments.  One  who  has  written 
that  she  will  not  be  attending  is  ruth  reyman 
TAGER,  who  lives  in  Cleai'water,  FL:  “We  are  going 
to  California  at  the  end  of  May  to  attend  the  high 
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school  graduation  of  our  older  granddaughter.  We 
are  going  to  Potomac  in  July,  where  our  other  two 
daughters  are  planning  a celebration  of  our  60th  wed- 
ding anniversary.  There  may  be  charm  in  three,  but 
under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  too  much.  I regret 
not  being  present,  and  hope  it  will  be  a wonderful 
Reunion  for  all  those  who  attend." 

HELEN  HEUSER  GOODLOE  has  moved  to 
Vernon,  Vermont,  to  be  near  her  daughter,  MARY 
JANE  ’59,  who  is  registrar  of  Marlboro  College. 

LILLIAN  AUERBACH  GLUCKMAN  and  her 
husband,  who  live  in  Mount  Dora,  FL,  will  celebrate 
their  64th  wedding  anniversary  in  September.  While 
looking  forward  to  that  happy  event,  they  also  expect 
their  first  great-grandchild  in  May. 

With  sadness,  we  report  the  death  of  Theresa 
LANDES  HELD  on  February  26.  She  is  survived  by 
her  son  Martin,  who  lives  at  593  The  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  CA  94707.  Other  classmates  we  have  lost 
in  recent  months  are  Sylvia  Schweitzer 
CHAPLIN,  on  December  16,  Rosalie  wolf 
WORMSER  on  February  14  and  ELIZABETH 
LEMKAU  CORSON  on  February  24. 


DORA  BREITWIESER  STOUTENBERG 
1 STREAM  COURT,  P O BOX  1225 
FARMINGTON.  CT  06032 


A telephone  visit  with  vera  Joseph  peterson 
gave  an  interesting  profile.  Vera  is  now  retired  from 
medical  practice  (Columbia  P&S  1935)  but  keeps  up 
with  continuing  medical  education.  She  was  college 
physician  at  Smith  for  over  ten  years  and  says  she 
“enjoyed  the  ’60s  and  ’70s  which  were  an  interesting 
time."  She  got  to  know  the  college  physicians  at  all 
the  Seven  Sister  colleges  while  also  widening  her 
medical  contacts  here  and  abroad.  Her  husband  was 
with  the  World  Health  Organization,  working  with 
refugee  programs,  so  the  Petersons  lived  in  Beirut  for 
a time.  One  of  their  three  daughters  is  the  author  of 
Doers  of  the  Word:  African-American  speakers  and  writ- 
ers in  the  north  1830-1880,  recently  published  by 
Oxford  Univ.  Press.  Vera  says  of  her  Columbia  grand- 
daughter, “I  am  still  not  reconciled  to  her  choice  of 
Columbia  over  Barnard.”  Vera  herself  was  committed 
to  Barnard,  she  says,  from  the  age  of  1 6,  inspired  by  a 
high  school  teacher.  Now  living  in  Amherst,  Mass., 
she  continues  to  keep  busy  with  volunteer  work. 

ISABEL  BOYD  continues  to  work  as  class  chair 
for  Barnard’s  Annual  Fund.  Retired  from  hospital 
administration — she  was  director  of  medical  records 
at  Barnett  Hospital  in  Paterson,  NJ — she  enjoys  the- 
ater and  concerts  in  the  city  and  life  in  the  Columbia 
neighborhood  where  she  has  her  apartment.  She 
enjoys  volunteer  work  and  contacts  with  Barnard 
friends.  In  addition  to  this  year’s  Annual  Fund,  she  has 
in  mind  our  1997  Reunion,  for  which  plans  are  now 
being  made. 

A biography  of  jane  wyatt  ward  recently 
appeared  in  Stage  magazine.  The  list  of  her  many  per- 
formances on  the  stage  and  in  motion  pictures  and 
television  showed  her  lifelong  commitment  to  drama, 
all  good  offerings  of  great  merit.  Even  before  we 
graduated  from  Barnard,  she  was  on  the  stage  in 
New  York.  She  and  her  husband  celebrated  their 
60th  anniversary  in  Los  Angeles,  where  her  children 
grew  up — all  of  them  resisting  the  hype  and  pizzazz  of 
Hollywood.  In  retirement  Jane  continues  to  be  a dig- 
nified and  very  private  person,  as  well  as  one  of 
Barnard’s  distinguished  alumnae. 

We  have  learned  of  the  loss  of  two  class  members 
since  our  last  report:  MADELEINE  gilmore 


-CLASS  NOT 

PROVINZANO  died  in  August  1995,  and  MILA 
SHROPSHIRE  HENDON  in  February  1993.  We 
extend  condolences  to  their  families. 

LOUISE  CONKLIN  NELSON  sent  an  interesting 
note  of  her  move  to  a retirement  residence  in 
Stamford,  CT.  She  is  glad  of  the  freedom  from  home- 
owning responsibility  and  the  assurance  that  help  is 
available  when  she  does  need  it.  Since  she  is  legally 
blind,  Louise  does  not  drive.  This  means  that  she  has 
had  to  resign  from  her  many  volunteer  activities — 
church  council,  PTO,  College  Club — but  is  still  active 
daytimes  when  she  gets  transportation  to  Stamford’s 
300-year-old  Congregational  Church.  Louise  would 
welcome  Barnard  friends  to  Courtland  Gardens: 
“Come  and  we’ll  have  lunch.” 


EILEEN  KELLY  HUGHES 
7 WESTWOOD  AVE  . APT  C-202 
TEQUESTA.  FL  33469 

MURIEL  KELLY  MAJOR 
51  1 1 MONROE  VILLAGE 
JAMESBURG,  NJ  08831 


ELINOR  COLEMAN  G U G G E N H E I M E R,  who  has  a 
long  record  of  civic  involvement  in  NYC,  provided 
the  inspiration  for  a very  successful  conference  held 
at  Barnard  in  March  on  “Women  in  Politics."  The 
program  was  organized  by  students,  one  of  whom 
reported,  “After  hearing  Elinor  Guggenheimer  speak, 
we  really  got  excited  about  planning  this  conference. 
She  energized  us  and  helped  us  set  our  primary  goal 
of  encouraging  women  to  pursue  careers  in  politics.” 
Elinor  Guggenheimer  said  it  was  “enormously  excit- 
ing to  work  with  these  young  women.  People  of  my 
generation  just  aren’t  as  aware  as  we  should  be  of  the 
maturity,  intelligence,  and  leadership  abilities  of  young 
women  on  our  college  campuses.  We  need  to  build 
bridges  between  our  generations  to  get  younger 
women  more  involved  in  running  this  country."  Just 
as  this  magazine  was  going  to  press,  we  learned  that 
she  had  been  selected  by  Crain’s  New  York  Business  as 
one  of  “New  York’s  75  Most  Influential  Women  in 
Business.”  She  was  cited  for  “fighting  the  good  fight 
since  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  in  the  White  House.... 
Most  recently,  she  launched  the  New  York  Women’s 
Agenda”  which  now  includes  86  groups  as  well  as  800 
individual  members. 

FLORENCE  DICKENSON  O’CONNELL  went 
north  to  her  daughter  Donna’s  over  the  winter  holi- 
days, wanting  to  see  a little  snow  but  not  too  much. 
What  if  she  had  stayed  on  for  a few  weeks?  Brrrr! 
She  and  EVELYN  WILSON  laughlin  get  togeth- 
er during  the  Florida  winter  season. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  ELEANOR 
CRAPULLO’s  sister  Millie.  We  remember  her  well 
from  happy  days  at  Lake  George.  Eleanor  is  our  con- 
summate New  Yorker — opera,  theater,  all  those 
good  things. 


JANE  STEIN  ABERLIN 
961  VICTORY  BOULEVARD 
STATEN  ISLAND.  NY  10301 


A book  of  Christmas  cards  handmade  and  handpaint- 
ed  by  MILDRED  mangelsdorff  elsner  was 
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included  in  an  exhibit  of  “The  Art  of  the  Book”  at 
Barnard  in  February.  The  latest  card  was  produced 
for  Christmas  1995.  Mildred  and  husband  Curt  live  in 
Martinsville,  NJ. 


VIVIAN  WHITE  DARLING 
15  JEFFERSON  AVENUE 
KINGSTON.  NY  1240  1 


A great  poem  came  from  KAY  heavey  in  January: 
“Winter  is  icumen  in 

With  a Hey!  Nonny!  Nonny!  and  a Ho!  Ho!  Ho! 
Falleth  snow,  freezeth  ice,  slippeth  me! 

Woe!  Woe!  Woe!” 

We  hope  this  is  no  longer  true  of  any  of  us  by  the 
time  this  magazine  comes  out! 

NATALIE  BACHRACH  STEINBOCK  died  on 
December  25.  Notice  of  her  death  came  from  her 
husband,  Elmer  Steinbock.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  her 
family  and  many  friends.  She  was  a criminal  trial 
lawyer  in  NYC  from  1938  to  1975,  a time  when  it  : 
was  rare  for  women  to  go  into  the  law.  In  addition  to  i 
her  husband  of  59  years,  she  is  survived  by  two  sis-  ' 
ters,  three  daughters,  and  four  grandchildren. 

It  grieves  us  also  to  report  the  death  of  ALICE  ; 
SUNDERLAND  SIMPSON  last  June.  A sad  note  ' 
came  from  her  sister,  Elizabeth.  ' 

Greetings  came  from  DORIS  SCHLOSS  ROSEN-  ' 
THAL,  who  celebrated  the  holidays  in  December  at  :i 
home  with  her  family  of  33,  including  nine  grandchil-  > 
dren  and  seven  greats.  We  also  heard  from  ELIZA-  •' 
BETH  ANDERSON  ULDALL  in  Scotland,  FREDDY 
WENZEL  BLOOM  in  England,  aline  JOVESHOF  'i 
TAYLOR,  RUTH  MITCHELL  PROCTOR,  MINNA  i 
MULLER,  RUTH  SABERSKI  GOLDENHEIM,,' 
MARJORIE  KIMONT  LATHROP,  MARY  MAC-  - 
NAUGHTON  HUBERT,  LOUISE  CHIN  YANG,  , 
KATE  SPELMAN  KNAPP,  GERTRUDE  MCKIN-  i 
NON  HEITMILLER,  and  MARY  SELEE  LAWSON.  I 
A great  note  about  her  large  family,  their  doings 
and  hers,  came  from,  as  she  says,  “the  incorrigible  il 
optimist  in  her  84th  year,”  MARY  GRAY  HARRIS 
LEGG.  Mary  has  done  very  well  since  a slight  stroke  f 
on  Labor  Day  weekend.  She  says,  “It  takes  a warning  ; 
to  help  you  be  more  intentional  about  yourself.”  , 
I talked  to  DOROTHY  NOLAN  SHERMAN  in 
early  February.  She  is  recovering  very  well  from  a 
serious  operation  to  improve  her  balance.  As  she 
says,  her  operation  seems  to  have  been  miraculous.  : 
She  was  learning  to  live  with  a neck  brace  which  she  || 
expected  to  need  for  a few  months.  She  has  a fine  » 
attitude  and  much  determination.  ’ 

A great  note  came  from  sheila  poRTEOUSij 
ABEL.  In  1941  she  was  evacuated  from  Papua,  New  -j 
Guinea  (which  is  probably  where  she  lost  her 
Barnard  yearbook).  She  was  involved  with  the' 
YWCA  in  Port  Moresby  from  the  ’60s  on,  when 
young  girls  started  coming  in  from  the  remote  vil- ' 
lages.  This  year  she  went  back  there  from  Queens- 
land to  see  her  first  grandchild  and  became  ill.  She 
managed  to  get  back  to  Queensland  but  it  has  taken 
her  a long  time  to  recover.  A broken  hip  hampers 
her  movements,  too.  She  was  a member  of  our  class  ■ 
for  only  a year  as  an  exchange  student  but  remains 
very  interested  in  Barnard. 

In  her  Christmas  letter,  NANETTE  kolbitZ' 
LAVERY  wrote  that  she  had  a wonderful  trip  to 
Rome  with  a friend.  With  her  friend’s  church  group  ' 
they  went  to  mass  every  day  in  a different  cathedral  ■ 
or  sanctuary  and  even  visited  Florence  and  Venice 
during  Carnivale.  The  highlight  of  the  trip  was  an 
audience  with  the  Pope — along  with  hundreds  of' 
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Other  worshipers  from  all  over  the  world. 

In  March,  rosalis  van  der  stucken 
MONTGOMERY  spoke  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Tyler,  TX,  chapter  of  AAUW  which  was  dedicated  to 
Virginia  Gildersleeve.  Lady  in  Waiting,  a collection  of 
her  letters,  was  recently  published  by  the  U of  Texas- 
Tyler;  proceeds  are  being  donated  to  the  university’s 
theatre  department. 

Most  of  these  notes  came  to  Kay  Heavey,  who  has 
kept  in  touch  with  all  of  us  as  class  vp  and  Reunion 
chairman.  Hats  off  to  you,  Kay!  You  keep  us  together! 


NORA  LOURIE  PERCIVAL 
478  GREER  LANE 
VILAS,  NC  28692 


May  17-18 — Our  60th  Reunion! 

I’m  sure  you’ll  all  be  glad,  as  I am,  that  by  the  time 
you  read  this  column  this  dreadful  winter  will  be  just 
a memory.  As  I write,  there  are  still  two  months  of  it 
to  be  lived  through  but  I am  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  the  spring  will  hold  at  least  one  special  happy 
time — Reunion  on  May  17th  and  18th! 

News  has  been  very  scarce  this  quarter,  but  as  I’m 
getting  involved  in  networking.  I’ve  been  calling  class- 
mates and  picking  up  news  items  in  the  process. 
Networking  means  contacting  all  who  have  not 
responded  to  our  questionnaire  to  urge  them  to  do 
so,  so  that  they  may  be  included  in  the  Reunion 
booklet,  and  to  come  to  Reunion.  I hope  by  the  time 
you  read  this  you  will  all  have  sent  in  your  responses. 

I had  a very  pleasant  chat  with  ALICE 
CORNEILLE  CARDOZO,  but  was  sorry  to  hear  that 
her  husband  has  been  seriously  ill  for  a year.  He  is 
now  improving  and  Alice  hopes  to  be  able  to  come 
to  Reunion.  “I  haven’t  missed  one  yet,”  she  said. 

ALICE  ACKERMAN  MARKWOOD  told  me  she’s 
Still  active  as  a dance  movement  therapist  and  is  also 
teaching  this  therapy  in  nursing  homes,  etc.,  as  a vol- 
unteer. In  addition,  she  is  a CASA  volunteer,  a Court 
Appointed  Special  Advocate,  in  juvenile  court.  Her 
three  children  have  presented  her  with  seven  grand- 
ichildren.  She  especially  mentioned  a granddaughter 
who  is  doing  graduate  work  in  Mongolian  studies(!). 

We  heard  from  jane  stein  aberlin  ’34  that 
ishe  attended  a “smashing  party”  in  Palm  Beach  in 
March,  given  by  BLANCHE  kazon  GRAUBARDin 
;honor  of  husband  Seymour’s  85th  birthday.  Other 
Barnard  women  present  were  HILDA  minneman 
iBELL  and  ETHEL  GREENFIELD  BOOTH  ’32, 
iMARTHA  SEGALL  SHARP  ’27,  and  MARION 
WEBER  MAKER  ’39. 

i I had  a call  from  HARRIET  taplinger  leland 
i;o  tell  me  of  the  death  of  Natalie  weissberger 
PAUL  on  January  19th.  Harriet  saw  the  notice  in  the 
SY  Times,  probably  put  in  by  the  March  of  Dimes, 
where  Natalie  had  a distinguished  career  for  many 
rears;  we  will  miss  seeing  her  at  Reunion.  Harriet 
'eported  that  she  has  lost  two  sisters  in  the  last  few 
years  and  is  now  much  involved  with  managing  their 
lomes  and  affairs.  She  spoke  of  her  two  sons;  one  is 
i computer  analyst,  the  other  an  administrative  law 
iudge  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  father  of  her  two  grand- 
children. For  a short  time  he  knew  MARGARET 
BAViDSON  Barnett’s  daughter  when  she  was 
iilso  a judge  in  Pittsburgh. 

As  for  your  correspondent,  by  mid-February  I had 
|iad  enough  of  mountain  winter  and  escaped  to  San 
rrancisco  for  a four-week  visit  with  my  daughter  Jill. 

I Please  try  to  come  to  our  60th  Reunion.  We  hope 
,t  will  be  one  of  our  best,  and  we  need  you  all  to 
make  it  so. 
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HELEN  HARTMANN  WINN 
8420  CABIN  BRANCH  COURT 
MANASSAS,  VA  221  1 1 


An  item  in  the  Plainfield,  NJ,  newspaper  told  us  that 
MOLLY  MINTZ  TOBERT  was  named  “woman  of 
the  year”  by  the  Westfield  chapter  of  Hadassah. 
Molly  said  she  “was  surprised  because  there  are  over 
750  members  in  the  chapter  and  there  have  been 
only  15  honorees  before  me.”  She  was  honored  at  a 
luncheon  attended  by  family  and  friends  as  well  as  the 
membership,  Molly  has  belonged  to  Hadassah  for  47 
years  and  is  a four-generation  life  member.  During 
World  War  II  she  was  New  Jersey  president  of 
Young  Judea  Leaders.  She  is  now  Youth  Aliyah  chair 
for  the  Westfield  chapter.  Molly  married  Dr. 
Seymour  Tobert  shortly  after  graduation  and  they 
have  two  sons,  a daughter,  and  one  grandchild.  They 
are  both  retired  and  active  in  community  affairs, 
where  Molly  says  that  she  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
benefit  others  who  need  help  as  well  as  to  “make  use 
of  my  BA  in  English,  writing  original  programs  to  pre- 
sent to  organizations.” 

MYRA  SERATING  GAYNOR  continues  to  use 
her  musical  education  as  a volunteer  at  the  Dallas 
Recreation  Center  where  she  plays  piano  for  “sing- 
alongs”  at  the  senior  center.  Her  activities  also 
include  teaching  reading  to  3rd  graders  in  an  inter- 
generational  program  titled  “Off  Our  Rockers.” 
Myra’s  family  includes  two  daughters  and  grandsons. 

CAROLYN  RANGES  HAGUE  has  retired  after 
completing  two  terms  as  mayor  of  Oradell,  NJ.  Asked 
why  she  decided  against  running  for  office  again, 
Carol  said,  “My  husband  Rob  and  I think  it  is  time  to 
return  to  a private  life  in  which  the  phone  doesn’t 
constantly  ring  with  demands  on  my  time  and  in 
which  we  are  free  to  pursue  whatever  activities  we 
enjoy,  including  travel.”  This  doesn’t  mean,  however, 
that  Carol  has  withdrawn  altogether  from  public  life. 
She  remains  active  in  community  affairs  and  will  con- 
tinue her  membership  on  a number  of  committees. 

I regret  to  report  the  death  of  Martha  shoe- 
maker TERRY  on  November  22.  She  is  survived  by 
her  daughter,  Judith  smith  ’62,  who  lives  in  Palo 
Alto,  CA,  Martha,  who  had  been  living  rurally  in  Falls, 
PA,  dropped  from  sight  in  recent  years  and  no  fur- 
ther information  is  available  at  this  time. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers  go  out  to  those  of  class- 
mates who  are  struggling  with  the  illnesses  concomi- 
tant to  our  age. 

A letter  from  ETHEL  lewis  lapuyade 
brought  the  sad  news  that  her  neighbor  DOROTHY 
WATTS  HARTMAN  lost  her  fight  with  colon  cancer 
on  February  17.  She  only  discovered  her  condition 
last  April  and  had  been  enduring  extensive  treatments 
including  surgery,  radiation  and  chemotherapy.  Dotty 
married  Lloyd  Hartman  shortly  after  the  War  and 
they  had  four  children  before  moving  to  California  in 
1955.  involved  with  the  school  nurse  in  assisting 
needy  families,  she  became  a volunteer  social  worker 
and  worked  for  3 1 years  at  the  Ming  Quong 
Children’s  Center  for  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
Sertoma  Club  named  her  Woman  of  the  Year  twice 
and  Woman  of  Achievement  for  her  service  at  Ming 
Quong.  She  was  a member  of  local  Red  Cross  boards 
where  she  taught  CPR  and  first  aid  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  disaster  team.  Always  active  and  a splendid 
athlete.  Dotty  taught  swimming  to  children  and  adults 
into  her  70’s  and  was  swimming  daily  to  regain  her 
strength  just  before  her  death.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband  and  children. 
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I hear  from  our  Michigan  representative,  Audrey 
SNYDER  HARDING,  that  she  has  closed  her  office 
as  a clinical  psychologist  to  join  husband  Kenneth  in 
retirement.  Audrey  will  continue  to  act  as  a consult- 
ant and  should  remain  very  busy  with  community 
activities,  children  and  grandchildren,  and  a limited 
professional  schedule.  One  of  their  first  post-retire- 
ment trips  was  to  their  daughter  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 
While  enjoying  the  Christmas  holidays,  Ken  and 
Audrey  were  able  to  see  the  exhibit  of  “Treasures  of 
The  Czars”  which  is  being  shown  in  this  country  only 
in  Topeka  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  FL.  Audrey  says  it  is 
a magnificent  exhibit,  including  jewels,  artworks,  and 
Faberge  eggs.  She  and  Ken  met  some  Russian  visitors 
who  told  them  this  exhibit  has  not  been  shown  in 
Russia  and  they  were  delighted  to  find  it  while  tour- 
ing in  Kansas.  The  only  thing  Audrey  didn’t  tell  us  was 
how  the  rest  of  us  could  manage  to  see  it! 

GINNY  SHAW,  who  is  Fund  chairperson  for  our 
class,  has  written  a note  which  mentions  her  volun- 
teer activities  in  her  local  library  and  a nearby  hospi- 
tal. She  comments  that  most  of  what  she  hears  these 
days  is  about  misfortunes  (including  her  own  cataract 
surgery)  rather  than  up-beat  occasions. 

I am  most  grateful  to  Frances  kleeman  for 
her  recent  letter  with  both  sad  and  happy  news.  She 
says;  “I’m  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  vera 
RIECKER  MARKERT  died  last  week.  Her  son  Willy, 
recently  retired  from  the  Army,  called  as  many  of  her 
friends  and  classmates  as  he  could  reach  to  give  us 
the  sad  news.  Her  sister,  ADELAIDE  riecker 
METZGER,  was  in  the  class  of  1937.  Vera  was  not 
only  a good  musician  (violin)  but  also  a talented  pup- 
peteer. She  and  I used  to  play  together  and  kept  up  at 
least  yearly  at  Christmas  with  family  news.  I’m  glad  to 
tell  you  that  my  sister  Elizabeth  kleeman 
FRANK  and  her  four  children  and  six  grandchildren 
and  I are  well.  I had  an  interesting  trip  to  Senegal  last 
May  to  work  at  a course  in  clinical  teaching  skills 
given  by  JHPIEGO,  the  Johns  Hopkins  agency  for 
which  I work  as  a translator  and  editor.” 

We  report  sadly  that  we  have  received  news  from 
Drew  Feldmann,  son  of  Dorothy  davenport 
FELDMANN  of  her  death  on  December  26,  1995.  In 
addition,  I am  grieved  to  report  the  death  of  Joseph 
Gross,  husband  of  FRANCES  boehm  gross  and  a 
dear  friend  to  many  of  her  Barnard  friends. 

BOBBY  (FRANCES)  MEYER  MANTELL  has 
recovered  from  her  broken  hip  but  I managed  to 
catch  her  disease  and  am  house-bound  with  my  own 
broken  hip.  How  about  cheering  me  up  with  news? 


MARTHA  ANKENEY  SCHAFFER 
636  PROSPECT  ST 
WESTFIELD.  NJ  07090 


Our  fearless  leader  ninetta  di  Benedetto 
HESSION  attended  Barnard  Council  last  fall  where 
she  “had  some  nice  chats  with  EVELYN  hubbard 
WILSON”  who  had  come  from  Winston-Salem,  NC, 
and  “is  well  and  spirited.”  It  made  Ninetta  “sorry  I 
hadn’t  gotten  to  know  her  better  in  college.” 

PAT  SPOLLEN  is  retired  from  her  job  on  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  and  says  she  now  “does  a 
little  of  everything.” 

In  Naples,  Florida,  joy  villamena  har- 
BURGER  has  lost  her  husband,  Philip,  Columbia  ’26. 
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She  keeps  busy  with  bridge  and  concerts  and  enjoys 
Sunday  afternoon  chamber  music. 

Speaking  of  Columbia,  HELEN  schelberg  went 
from  majoring  in  chemistry  at  Barnard  to  Columbia’s 
College  of  Pharmacy  to  study  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumes and  cosmetics  and  was  in  that  business,  includ- 
ing duplicating  scents,  until  the  ’70s.  She  moved  to 
Columbia,  SC,  for  warmth  and  there  she  took  care  of 
people  who  were  just  out  of  the  hospital. 

“I’m  still  alive  and  in  fairly  good  shape,"  says  ruth 
ELLENSTEIN  WAHL.  After  raising  two  children, 
she  went  to  Seton  Hall  College  to  qualify  as  a teacher 
and  later  worked  at  the  Kessler  Institute.  She  lives  in 
Orange,  NJ,  and  has  eight  grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandchild. 

Another  teacher,  who  just  retired  from  Horace 
Mann,  where  she  taught  Latin  and  6th  grade,  is 
ISABEL  PRINGLE  SANTO.  She  likes  to  lunch  with 
friends  downtown  and  go  to  the  theatre  or  drive  to 
Westchester  for  dinner.  Her  musical  husband  Peter 
sings  and  plays  piano  with  groups. 

FRANCES  FREEDMAN  MORRISSON  and  hus- 
band James  moved  to  Richmond,  VA,  to  live  with 
their  widowed  daughter  Maria.  They  are  part  of 
Gateway  Ministries.  James  play  cello  for  worship  ser- 
vices and  he  and  Frances  work  as  a team  for  the  pas- 
tor, editing  and  doing  other  things  for  the  church 
where  they  “have  discovered  God  is  real.”  Their 
solar  house,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  is  in  a 
“woodsy  and  beautiful"  setting, 

A retired  psychotherapist,  claire  stern 
TOBEY  travels  a lot.  She  has  seven  grandchildren, 
some  near,  some  far,  and  lives  in  Princeton.  I men- 
tioned that  my  father  was  Princeton  ’09  and  she  said 
her  father  entered  Princeton  at  the  age  of  61  and  was 
then  the  oldest  person  ever  to  graduate  from  there. 

ELIZABETH  STEVENS  WALTER  saw  JUNE 
KUFFLER  NELSON  autographing  copies  of  her 
poetry  book  in  a local  bookstore.  Elizabeth  did  a lot 
of  traveling  until  she  lost  her  husband  Christian  and 
then  her  daughter.  Last  year  she  fell  and  broke  her 
leg  in  three  places.  But  she  perseveres!  And  one  can 
sense  a tremendous  gratitude  for  the  almost  50  years 
of  marriage  she  and  her  husband  shared. 

Two  years  ago  ARA  ponchelet  blanc 
moved  into  a retirement  center  in  Houston  near  her 
older  son  to  spend  the  winter  months.  She  enjoys 
concerts,  trips  from  the  home,  and  especially  bridge. 
In  warm  weather  she  heads  north  to  her  home  in 
Port  Washington,  LI,  She  and  ELIZABETH  MULLER 
BRUCE  see  one  another  when  the  latter  leaves  her 
North  Carolina  winter  quarters  for  her  home  up 
here.  She  married  five  years  ago  but  is  a widow  now. 

Another  bridge  enthusiast  is  AUDREY  CARUSO 
HARTELL  who  is  in  Dunedin,  FL,  and  says  “every- 
thing is  going  along  fine." 

JANICE  HOERR  WHITE  spoke  of  the  “brutal 
winter"  and  the  winds  we  agreed  will  have  scattered 
seeds  across  the  world.  She  and  husband  Lou  plan  to 
visit  their  son  in  Singapore.  Granddaughter  Joanne, 
who  graduated  from  Colgate,  is  back  in  Hong  Kong. 
Janice  was  thinking  that  in  the  future  maybe  she  and 
Lou  would  winter  south  of  New  Hampshire — not  as 
far  as  Florida,  maybe  New  Jersey.  “Great,  but  bring 
shovel,”  was  my  answer. 

ELAINE  HILDENBRAND  M U E S E R gained  a 
granddaughter  in  ’95.  “Catherine  Eileen  Mueser  is  a 
charmer,  five  months  old  on  Christmas  Day!  Her 
mom  is  a midwife  (part  time)  and  our  son  John  and 
her  first  grade  brother  James  drop  Catherine  off  at 
our  house  on  their  way  to  school.. ..The  high  chair  is 
down  from  the  attic;  next  comes  the  playpen.  It’s 
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great  to  hold  a baby  again  so  we  repeat,  ‘Happiness  is 
being  a grandparent.”  Elaine  also  wrote  that  she 
enjoyed  Colin  Powell’s  book  and  found  many  similari- 
ties with  her  own  experience:  “...The  Episcopal 
upbringing  in  the  Bronx,  the  tie  with  Morris  HS  and 
CCNY,  aspects  of  the  military.. .but  another  tie  that 
binds  is  that  our  classmate,  Barbara  watson, 
was  a close  relative  of  Powell’s." 

I hope  to  live  to  see  Colin  Powell  President.  His 
reluctance  reminded  our  son  John  of  George 
Washington,  whose  long  linen  tent  we  saw  at  the 
National  Museum  of  American  History  in  DC. 


FLORA  EHRSAM  DUDLEY 
437  MELBOURNE  AVENUE 
MAMARONECK,  NY  10543 


Dear  classmates,  hello  again!  I keep  hoping  to  hear 
from  more  of  you,  but  at  least  I have  some  news. 

From  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  marguerite 
KING  LINDSAY  wrote  that  she  heard  from  jean 
MEYER  Greathouse’s  daughter,  Julia,  that  Jean 
died  on  November  29.  Marguerite  had  visited  Jean  in 
San  Diego  last  year  and  was  understandably  very 
upset  at  this  news.  Indeed  we  are  all  sorry,  and  send 
condolences  to  Jean’s  family.  While  in  San  Diego, 
Marguerite  went  whale  watching  and  visited  Sea 
World,  where  her  cousin  works;  this  enabled  her  to 
see  some  of  the  behind-the-scenes  activities,  which 
she  particularly  enjoyed.  At  home  she  is  still  busy 
with  the  art  club  and  the  National  Trust  for  Scotland. 

We  have  a change  in  class  officers  to  report. 
ELEANOR  BOWMAN  KURSCH  has  resigned  as 
treasurer,  and  Constance  floro  has  kindly 
consented  to  take  her  place.  Many  thanks  to  Eleanor 
for  a job  well  done,  and  a big  welcome  to  Connie. 

GEORGIANNA  GREVATT  z I M M writes  from  La 
Jolla  that  she  and  husband  Bruno,  although  theoreti- 
cally retired,  are  keeping  very  busy.  He  is  teaching  at 
UC-San  Diego  and  doing  DNA  research,  and  Georgie 
is  “mating  fruitflies  and  playing  with  Netscape”  on  her 
computer.  She  would  like  to  hear  from  classmates 
who  are  computer  buffs;  her  e-mail  address  is 
gzimm@ucsd.edu. 

LOIS  SAPHIR  LEE  writes  that  she  is  still  spend- 
ing five  months  of  the  year  in  Delray  Beach,  FL, 
where  she  has  been  teaching  Mature  Driving  courses 
for  AARP,  studying  and  teaching  Ikebana  Ikenobo,  and 
taking  courses  at  Florida  Atlantic  U.  She  also  attends 
many  concerts,  theater  performances,  and  museum 
tours — "never  a dull  moment." 

Congratulations  to  Francis  Serbaroli,  son  of 
AGNES  CASSIDY  SERBAROLI,  who  has  been 
named  by  Governor  Pataki  to  head  the  NYS 
Commission  on  Public  Health.  Agnes  was  one  of 
three  intrepid  classmates  who  braved  snow  and  bitter 
cold  to  participate  in  the  Barnard  Phonathon;  the 
others  were  Ann  Landau  Kwitman  and  Nanette 
Hodgman  Hayes.  We  hope  all  of  you  were  as  gener- 
ous as  possible.  As  in  previous  years,  we  are  asking 
you  to  send  two  checks  to  the  College,  one  for  the 
Annual  Fund  and  the  other  specifically  for  the  1940 
Scholarship  Fund. 

The  efforts  of  the  group  of  classmates  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area  who  have  been  planning  our  mini- 
reunions are  apparently  being  appreciated.  From 
VIOLA  (pete)  PETERSON  B UTZ  N E R COmes  this 
very  nice  note:  “I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  nucleus  of  class  members  whose  diligence 
through  the  years  has  kept  classmates  informed  and 
enthusiastic,  and  contributed  many  benefits  to 
Barnard.”  And  EVELYN  sarian  MALDONADO, 


writing  to  Ann  Kwitman,  says:  “It’s  just  wonderful; 
the  reunions  we’ve  been  having  thanks  to  you  and 
your  committee  have  been  memorable  for  special 
tours  and  the  companionship.  There’s  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  everlasting  bond  of  classmates.” 

Amen  to  that,  and  watch  for  news  of  our  next 
activity.  And  please — send  news! 


ADELINE  BOSTELMANN  HIGGINS 
9685  MOCKINGBIRD  LANE 
SEBASTIAN.  FL  32976 


May  17-19 — Our  55th  Reunion! 

Details  on  the  Reunion  program  should  have  reached  ; 
you  in  March.  Jeanette  halstead  Kellogg  ‘ ' 
is  chairing  our  class  dinner,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
College  on  Friday  night.  On  Saturday  night,  we  will  ' 
have  a cocktail  hour  and  dinner  at  International  ' 
House.  If  you  haven’t  yet  sent  in  your  reservations  . 
for  these  events,  please  do  it  now!  ' ' 

HELEN  SESSINGHAUS  BLACKMON,  chairman  ' ^ 
of  the  nominating  committee,  has  put  together  the  i'  ' 
following  slate  of  officers  for  the  next  five  years: 
ALICE  kliemand  MEYER,  president;  viCKi  I' 
HUGHES  REISS  and  MARIE  T U R B O W i i 
LAMPARD,  vice  presidents;  athena  capraro  t ' 
WARREN,  secretary  and  correspondent;  and  NAOMI  r 
SELLS  BERLIN,  treasurer.  DORIS  williams 
YANKEE  will  serve  as  Fund  chairman.  Doris  regrets  1 1 
that  she  won’t  be  at  Reunion  but  her  oldest  grandson  I 
is  graduating  from  college  that  weekend.  * 

Helen  also  announced  the  birth  of  her  second  h* 
great-grandchild,  Charles  Andress,  who  joins  brother 
William  in  Bellevue,  WA,  where  Helen’s  granddaugh-  H 
ter  lives.  And  DOROTHY  PIERCE  WORLEY  i 
announced  the  arrival  of  her  first  grandchild,  Grant 
Pierce  Worley,  on  January  3.  ' '< 

JEAN  EGELHOF  M E I E r’s  1 6 year  old  grand- J la 
daughter,  a senior  at  Harvard-Westlake  School  in  Jf 
L.A.,  received  a 1600  on  her  SAT  tests.  Ed  and  Jean’s  j 
daughter  Jill  Blaisdell  is  a music  and  art  film  editor  at  ■'.  ( 

various  studios  in  Hollywood.  ; J 

GEORGIA  SHERWOOD  DUNBAR  won’t  make  : I) 

it  to  this  Reunion  but  would  love  to  hear  from  li 
friends.  She  says  she  is  in  the  Alumnae  Directory  and  s| 
the  NYC  telephone  book.  She  is  also  most  interested  M 
in  mini-reunions.  ij 

ETHEL  STONE  LEFRAK  and  husband  Sam  were  t| 
excited  and  happy  at  two  March  weddings  just  two 
weeks  apart.  The  first  was  the  marriage  of  daughter,  ( 
Francine,  to  Eric  Friedberg.  The  second,  the  nuptials  i 
for  granddaughter  Jennifer  Bandier  to  William  Diggins  < il 
III.  Ethel  receives  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Seton  s 
Hall  College  in  May,  the  same  month  that  her  second  rl  r 
grandson,  James  LeFrak,  graduates  from  Princeton  rl  } 
and  she  and  Sam  observe  their  55th  wedding  anniver- 1 s 
sary.  The  class  will  remember  that  Ethel  was  our  class  • :| 
Fund  chairman  some  time  ago  and  has  served  as  a 
Barnard  trustee.  She  has  also  been  active  as  a trustee  i i 
or  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  many  cultur- , i] 
al,  philanthropic,  and  medical  institutions.  • i 

Classmates  will  be  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  - i 
of  DOROTHY  WILSON  D o RS A,  our  class  treasur- • ( 
er  for  twelve  years  and  an  ardent  worker  on  ouri  ; 
Reunions.  Dorothy  died  on  Dec.  24  of  leukemia.  Her 
career  included  work  in  the  Alumni  Federation  office ( < 
at  Columbia  with  Marion  moscato,  and  later,  , 
with  the  University’s  Office  of  Development.  She  is;  i 
survived  by  her  husband,  Columbia  College  graduate ■ , 
Charles,  and  three  daughters  and  a son.  [ 

EMILY  FORESMAN  TIBBY  died  on  Nov.  6 in  I, 
Port  Washington,  LI,  and  is  survived  by  her  children,,;  j 
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joanne  of  Maine,  Ellen  of  Massachusetts,  and  William 
of  Port  Washington.  Our  sympathy  to  them. 

We  have  also  learned  of  the  death  in  November  of 
BETTY  THROOP  WELLS’  husband.  Bob,  from  a 
stroke.  Our  deepest  sympathy  to  her. 

Looking  forward  to  seeing  you  at  Reunion! 


BARBARA  HEINZEN  COLBY 
1200  NORTH  NASH  ST..  #1118 
ARLINGTON,  VA  22209 

VIRGINIA  ROGERS  CUSHING 
921  SCHOONER  CIRCLE 
ANNAPOLIS,  MD  21401 


Responding  to  an  invitation  from  the  Office  of 
iAIumnae  Affairs  to  come  to  a briefing  session  for 
Reunion  1997,  class  vp  Virginia  Rogers  gush- 
ing, MABEL  CAMPBELL,  HELEN  KANDEL 
HYMAN,  EVELYN  BASWELL  ROSS,  and  JOAN 
BROWN  WETTINGFELD  met  for  luncheon  on  19 
March  and  began  planning  for  I942’s  55th!  It  was  a 
fruitful  meeting  aimed  at  getting  a head  start  on  our 
celebration;  Gini  would  welcome  any  suggestions. 

HELEN  BAKER  CUSHMAN,  although  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting,  has  volunteered  to  help  with  spe- 
cial projects,  as  has  ELAINE  GRIMM,  who  enjoyed 
several  weeks  in  Hawaii  with  an  elderhostel  group. 

; Active  sportswoman  GLAFYRA  FERNANDEZ 
ENNIS  competed  in  March  at  the  annual  National 
Seniors  Open  Tournament  of  the  US  Badminton  Assn 
and  was  awarded  a silver  and  a bronze  medal  in  the 
Master’s  Division.  The  Tournament  was  held  at  the  U 
of  MD  in  College  Park.  In  January,  Glafyra  entered 
jthe  International  open  badminton  tournament  in 
:|Manhattan  Beach,  CA,  and  took  a bronze  medal 
lihome  to  Massachusetts.  Congratulations!  Following 
I'chese  successes,  Glafyra  and  daughter  Sheila  enjoyed 
fi  visit  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico  with  a childhood  friend, 
i Another  traveler  was  BARBARA  HEINZEN 
pOLBY,  who  went  to  Hong  Kong  to  visit  her  daugh- 
ter, son-in-law,  and  twin  grandchildren,  Sabra  (named 
for  her  great-great-aunt,  Sabra  Colby  Tice,  Barnard 
(1907!)  and  Peter.  Barbara  and  daughter  Christine 
Ireturned  to  Saigon,  Vietnam,  where  Christine  was 
iborn  in  1 960,  at  the  period  when  the  Colbys  were  at 
the  US  embassy  there.  Saigon  is  officially  Ho  Chi  Minh 
jCity  but  Barbara  found  it  remarkably  familiar  in  many 
fespects  as  they  sought  out  their  former  homes  and 
children’s  schools,  walking  long-remembered  streets 
knd  finding  again  the  markets,  the  parks,  and  the 
^hops — even  the  French  patisserie!  An  enjoyable 
isvent  was  a dinner-reunion  with  a close  Vietnamese 
friend  of  35  years  ago,  then  a lawyer  and  president  of 
the  international  Women’s  Assn  and  now  the  propri- 
etor of  a very  popular  restaurant  in  her  former  law 
office.  Saigon  has  survived  and  appears  to  be  thriving! 

1 We  are  saddened  to  report  the  death  of  BAR- 
BARA GOOD  in  August  1995  and  offer  our  deep 
sympathy  to  her  sisters,  SALLY  GOOD  VON 
1ECHOW  ’45  and  EVELYN  GOOD  WHITE  ’47. 
Barbara  had  lived  in  an  adult  home  in  Camden,  NY, 
■or  many  years  and  they  have  now  named  a room 
there  “The  Barbara  Good  Piano  Room.” 


Martha  livesay  whiteside 

<380  HART  ROAD 
LEXINGTON.  KY  40502 


lYLVlA  KLION  DISENHOF  is  in  her  18th  year  as  a 
I'olunteer  teaching  immigrants  for  TOEFL  and  GRE. 
i)he  was  honored  this  year  by  Jewish  Family  Service 


with  a full-page  write-up  of  her  activities,  a page 
which  was  inserted  into  the  Jewish  Journal  of  the  North 
Shore.  She  was  also  honored  at  a breakfast  for  Life 
Members  of  Hadassah;  she  continues  as  education  vp 
and  in  the  study  group  of  Peabody  (Mass.)  Hadassah 
and  World  Concerns  person  at  the  regional  level. 

HARRIETTE  AUSTIN  is  Still  teaching  writing  at 
the  U of  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education; 
one  of  her  courses,  in  writing  mysteries,  is  entitled 
“Murder  & Mayhem  for  Money.”  The  Center  is  hoid- 
ing  the  third  annual  Harriette  Austin  Writers 
Conference  on  June  21-23,  providing  a forum  for 
writers,  editors,  and  publishers  to  share  their  exper- 
tise. Harriette  says  we  should  “come  on  down!” 

EILEEN  OTTE  FORD  has  been  named  by  Crain's 
New  York  Business  as  one  of  “New  York’s  75  Most 
Influential  Women  in  Business.”  As  a co-founder  of 
Ford  Models  Inc,  “she  turned  modeling  from  a poor- 
paying pastime  for  the  idle  rich  into  a high-salaried 
industry  of  professionals.”  Crain's  describes  her  as  “a 
fixture  on  the  scene  for  five  decades”  and  notes  that 
“her  agency  pioneered  the  use  of  minority  modeis.” 


MARTHA  MESSLER  ZEPP 
9740  TUXFORD  ROAD 
RICHMOND,  VA  23236 


Many  thanks  to  shirley  sexauer  Harrison 
for  looking  after  this  column  in  my  absence.  She 
reported  on  a number  of  classmates  heard  from 
infrequently.  I do  not  believe  lack  of  news  from  class- 
mates is  because  there’s  little  to  say.  You  ladies  are 
just  too  busy  to  find  time  to  write. 

Case  in  point  is  DOROTHY  CARROLL,  who  led 
an  NGO  workshop  in  Beijing  for  women  50  or  over 
entitled  “Older  and  Bolder:  Women  of  Age,  Wisdom 
and  Power.”  She  described  the  total  experience  as 
“exciting,  moving,  and  challenging”  and  summarized 
the  high  points  of  the  conference  as  meeting  women 
leaders  from  all  over  the  world  who  are  changing 
things  for  women,  understanding  that  the  world  is 
not  white  and  middle  class,  and  realizing  “that  there  is 
hope  for  the  world  because  we  women  are  working 
and  standing  by  each  other!”  Dottie,  that’s  just 
enough  to  be  tantalizing.  Tell  us  more! 

On  the  homefront,  the  Virginia  AAUW’s  state 
convention  in  April  picked  up  and  carried  related 
messages  to  us  stay-at-homes  with  its  theme  of 
“Status  of  Women  Around  the  World — and  Around 
the  Corner.”  My  contribution  to  the  event  was  fash- 
ioning 25  “globes”  with  papier-mache  for  table  cen- 
terpieces and  encircling  them  with  paper  chains  of 
women  clasping  hands.  I still  find  use  for  things 
learned  in  kindergarten. 

What  can  I say  about  our  peripatetic  prexy  FRAN- 
coiSE  KELz!  It  seemed  she  might  be  easing  up  on 
her  responsibilities  when  she  said  no  to  the  Sharon, 
CT,  garden  club  but  she  turned  around  and  said  yes 
to  the  historical  society  for  which  she  will  plan  sum- 
mer exhibits,  continue  her  detective  work  in  authen- 
ticating textiles  and  clothing  of  yesteryear,  and  mas- 
termind an  antique  car  show.  January  saw  her  in  San 
Jose,  CA,  viewing  nationally  competing  figure  skaters. 
She  also  toured  Portugal  and  Spain  as  the  only 
Columbia  alumna  on  a CU-sponsored  trip. 

FERN  ALBERT  ATKIN  kept  an  eye  out  for 
Barnard  elderhostelers  when  she  signed  on  for  a 
week  at  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  last  year.  She 
recalls  how  well  she  was  accepted  by  classmates 
when  she  transferred  to  Barnard  as  a junior  and  com- 
mented that  those  who  came  to  our  50th  were 
“looking  good.”  Bless  you.  Fern. 


ALICE  EATON  HARRIS  has  been  agonizing  over 
the  ins  and  outs  of  getting  on-line.  Fortunately  one  of 
her  computer-literate  harpsichord  students  is  guiding 
her  through  the  experience  of  acquiring  a computer. 
Good  way  to  repay  her  for  introducing  him  to  anoth- 
er of  her  students  whom  he  subsequently  married. 

We  had  had  no  word  about  CLARE  KENT  MAR- 
SHALL O’SHEA  for  many  years  so  it  was  sad  that 
when  news  did  come  it  was  of  her  death  last 
November  in  Amherst,  MA.  A psychiatrist,  Clare  had 
worked  in  state  hospitals  in  New  England  and  main- 
tained a private  practice  for  40  years.  She  had  special 
interest  in  children’s  developmental  disabilities,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  neurology.  One  of  the  first 
women  to  receive  an  MD  from  Harvard,  she  worked 
with  the  legendary  BF  Skinner.  She  had  three  sons 
and  a daughter  and,  happily,  five  grandchildren. 

How  many  of  you  good-looking  ’44s  are  going  to 
turn  up  at  Reunion  in  May?  By  the  way,  let  the 
Barnard  Alumnae  Office  or  me  know  if  your  tele- 
phone area  code  changes. 


DAISY  FORNACCA  KOUZEL 

112  WEST  72ND  STREET,  APT  4B 

NEW  YORK.  NY  10023 


This  column  is  devoted  to  those  classmates  who, 
unable  to  attend  Reunion,  were  kind  enough  to  send 
regrets,  news,  and/or  money  for  the  kitty.  We  missed 
them  and  hope  to  see  them  next  time! 

RUTH  CRETAUX  KINGRY  wrote  from 
Pensacola,  Florida,  that  she  was  facing  hip  surgery; 
since  this  operation  has  become  routine  and  risk- 
free, I am  sure  she  is  fine,  malvina  leshock,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  bogged  down  by  caring  for 
elderly  childless  relatives.  “I  am  one  of  those  who 
never  comfortably  ran  with  the  herd,”  she  writes 
from  Philadelphia,  where  she  is  engaged  in  (unspeci- 
fied) creative  work. 

A family  graduation  kept  Harriet  hanley 
occupied  in  South  Bend,  Indiana.  After  40  years  in 
private  pediatric  practice  she  retired  because  “gov- 
ernment regulations  and  insurance  companies  took  all 
the  pleasure  out  of  it.”  Now  she  can  do  all  the  things 
she  never  had  time  to  do  before,  e.g,,  going  to 
Kentucky  to  visit  DOROTHY  reiss  saunders, 
whence  they  both  talked  on  the  phone  with  JANE 
WALSH  EDDISON  in  Brooklyn. 

HELEN  PLOCHARSKI  SQUiTlERl’s  lovely  let- 
ter starts  out  with  “Bless  your  heart,  you’re  relent- 
less!”— no  doubt  referring  to  my  efforts  to  lure  her 
from  Connecticut,  where  she  is  still  working  part 
time  as  a speech  and  language  clinician.  Her  husband 
is  a CPA,  retired,  and  enjoys  spending  time  at  a son’s 
data  processing  plant;  another  son  is  a Treasury 
economist  in  Washington,  and  the  third  a lab 
research  technician  at  the  U of  Wisconsin.  “Thanks 
for  all  you’ve  given  me  over  the  years,”  says  Helen  in 
fine,  and  I hope  she’ll  pay  me  back  by  planning  to 
attend  Reunion  2000! 

JULIA  FREMON  BIERDEMAN  very  humorously 
wrote,  “Since  Ted  retired  at  53  we’ve  had  a 24-hour- 
a-day  relationship  for  1 8 years,  for  which  I think  we 
deserve  a medal!”  More  power  to  this  happy  couple. 

Another  such  are  John  and  sally  mather 
GIBSON  with  their  eight  children  and  several  grand- 
children. Returning  from  “a  heavenly  theater-and- 
museum-packed  trip  to  London,”  where  a son-in-law 
was  taking  part  in  a symposium  on  medical  ethics, 
they  found  my  invitation  to  Reunion  but  could  not 
attend  owing  to  previous  commitments  at  Franklin  & 
Marshall  College,  where  Sally  is  a trustee. 
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SALLY  STUBBLEFIELD  ACKER  is  busy  in  St. 
Joseph,  Mich,  working  full  time  in  the  local  hospital. 
She  still  misses  her  house  in  Tacambaro,  and  we  both 
still  feel  bad  about  not  getting  together  when  Alfred 
and  I were  in  Mexico  and  her  Don  was  still  alive. 

JEAN  HAMILTON  N I c H o LA s wrote  a nice  let- 
ter inquiring  about  my  teaching  job,  having  herself 
taught  French  at  Hobart  College  and  Spanish  in 
parochial  schools.  She  lives  in  Gorham,  NY,  which  “is 
ten  miles  from  everywhere,"  making  it  an  all-day 
proposition  just  to  get  down  to  NYC  and  back;  plus, 
jean  was  at  Barnard  only  one  year  and  knows  very 
few  of  us.  Maybe  next  time? 

My  postcard  of  South  Street  Seaport  made  DORIS 
HULBURT  homesick;  she  enjoyed  the  1945-1995 
Mortarboard  by  avra  kessler  mark  and 
BETTY  BOOTH  SMITH  (Betty  graduated  with 
Doris  from  Woodmere  High),  which  brought  her 
back  in  time,  when  the  commuting  and  the  part-time 
jobs  and  tough  courses  made  her  feel  she  could  not 
last  four  years,  which  "were  worth  all  the  trouble" 
and  gave  her  "the  inner  resources  to  rise  above  any- 
thing that  life  hands  out."  How  upbeat  can  you  get? 
Doris  devours  our  magazine,  and,  hampered  by  family 
duties,  takes  vicarious  trips  via  the  NY  Times  travel 
section. 

ADRIENNE  APPLEGATE  OLSON,  who  shared 
several  excellent  French  and  Spanish  courses  with 
me,  sent  no  news  of  herself  on  the  ground  that  50 
years  is  too  much  to  catch  up  on,  but  wrote  that  she 
has  enjoyed  reading  about  classmates  over  the  years. 
Now  if  I can  only  persuade  her  to  write  again... 

JOANNE  KUTH  PATERSON,  who  moved  into 
our  class  from  the  class  of  ’46  after  attending  two 
summer  sessions,  could  not  come  from  Denver 
because  of  family  commitments  but  wrote  a warm 
letter  with  poignant  reminiscences  of  the  late 
ROBERTA  (ROBY)  WICKERSHAM  GUTMANN, 
which  in  turn  reminded  me  of  when  we  went  on  a 
triple  date  to  a Barnard  dance! 

JOAN  ROBINSON  C L A R K and  C A R O L Y N 
lauer  VAN  NOSTRAND  were  also  kept  away  by 
previous  obligations,  and  claudia  haines 
WARNER,  who  had  intended  to  join  us,  suddenly  lost 
her  husband.  I offer  her  the  warmest  sympathy  of  the 
entire  class,  as  I do  to  the  family  of  Meredith 
(mike)  maulsby  jackness,  who  died  recently. 


SUSAN  WEAVER 
BEAVER  MEADOW  ROAD 
PLAINFIELD.  VT  05667 
(802)  426-337 1 


May  17-19 — Our  50th  Reunion! 

MARILYN  CHASIN  sent  me  a wonderful  clipping, 
dated  September  7,  1 944,  from  the  New  York  World 
Telegram;  the  article  is  headed  “Miss  America  Goes 
to  College"  and  includes  a good-sized  picture  that 
includes  Marilyn  and  also  AUDREY  wehner, 
CYNTHIA  MCADOO  W H E A T L A N D,  S A B R A 
FOLLETT  TOBACK  '45,  DAISY  FORNACCA 
KOUZEL  ’45,  and  carol  jones.  (If  you  would  like 
a copy  of  the  clipping,  just  let  me  know.)  Marilyn 
wrote:  “I  found  this  while  trying  to  organize  my  forty- 
plus  years  of  statements,  etc.,  for  the  benefit  of 
lawyers,  IRS,  will-makers,  and  retirement.  I have 
retired  after  40-plus  years  in  the  practice  of  anesthe- 
sia, the  senior  member  of  an  eleven,  or  was  it  ten, 
man  (all  but  me)  group.” 

JOAN  LEFF  ABELSON  writes:  “In  the  past 
months  our  highlights  have  included  a thrilling  trip  to 
Prague  and  Budapest  in  May,  our  granddaughter’s  bat 


mitzvah  in  Baltimore  in  November,  followed  by  a trip 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  New  Zealand  is  unbe- 
lievably beautiful:  we  loved  the  people,  the  tranquilli- 
ty, the  scenery  , and  the  sixty  million  sheep.  Here  in 
DC,  I’m  doing  a bit  of  tutoring  underachieving  chil- 
dren in  reading,  and  docenting  at  the  National  Jewish 
Museum.  I am  eagerly  anticipating  our  50th  Reunion 
and  hope  to  see  you  there.” 

ANNA  MODIGLIANI  LYNCH,  in  Alexandria, 
VA,  wrote  that  she  won’t  be  able  to  come  to 
Reunion  and  sent  "best  wishes  to  all  my  friends.” 
We’re  sorry  that  Anna  won’t  be  there  but  hope 
many  many  of  the  rest  of  you  will  attend.  In  case  you 
didn’t  notice  the  names  of  the  speakers  at  the  various 
Reunion  programs  in  the  announcement  that  came 
from  the  College,  let  me  point  out  that  two  of  our 
classmates,  anne  warburton  and  ellen 
“pucky”  violett,  are  among  the  panelists  at 
two  of  the  sessions — two  more  reasons  for  crowds 
of  us  to  be  there! 

If  you  haven’t  already  done  so,  please  send  the  lit- 
tle “autobiography  piece"  to  Mary  Brown  Potter  for 
our  Grand  50th  Reunion.  And  please,  if  you  won’t  be 
with  us  in  May,  send  news! 


MARY  ROUSH  BAXTER 
50  16  FINN  ROAD 
VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA  23455 


Plans  for  our  50th  Reunion  continue.  At  a recent 
Barnard  gathering  in  Westchester,  our  Reunion  chair 
RUTH  MAIER  BAER  met  President  Judith  Shapiro, 
who  offered  to  sing  songs  popular  in  the  1 940s  at 
one  of  our  Reunion  events.  She  added  that  she  hopes 
to  make  a tradition  of  providing  vocal  music  for  first 
and  50th  Reunion  classes. 

Ruth  and  our  class  president  Virginia  kanick 
will  be  writing  to  us  all  soon  regarding  Reunion  dates 
and  activities  and  a class  questionnaire  and  hope  to 
have  a planning  meeting  soon.  They  will  be  happy  to 
see  as  many  of  us  as  are  able  to  attend  the  meetings; 
if  you  cannot  attend,  please  send  your  suggestions  to 
Virginia  at  560  Riverside  Drive,  NY,  NY  1 0027,  (2 1 2) 
666-7258,  or  to  Ruth  at  427  Sleepy  Hollow  Road, 
Briarcliff  Manor,  NY  1 05 1 0,  (9 1 4)  94 1 -6493. 

RUTH  HURWIT  G E RC H I c K,  a free-lance  writer, 
reports  that  she  is  currently  a UN  correspondent  as 
well  as  a theater  critic. 

WINIFRED  BARR  ROTHENBERG  is  “deeply 
gratified  to  report  that  I have  been  promoted  to 
associate  professor  of  economics  (part  time)  at  Tufts 
University,  where  I have  been  teaching  since  1 986.” 

A new  book  by  historian  ESTELLE  FREEDMAN 
'69,  a professor  at  Stanford  University,  is  dedicated  in 
part  to  the  memory  of  our  late  classmate  ANNETTE 
KAR  BAXTER,  who  was  a mentor  and  inspiration 
for  her  and  so  many  otherBarnard  students.  The 
book  is  entitled  Maternal  Justice  and  is  a biography  of 
Miriam  Van  Waters,  a leader  in  prison  reform  in  the 
mid-20th  century.  We  are  sorry  to  report  that 
Annette’s  son,  Justin,  died  in  November. 


FRANCES  JEFFERY  ABRAMOWITZ 
43  BERKSHIRE  PLACE 
HACKENSACK.  NJ  07601 


NANCY  ROSS  AUSTER  is  enjoying  retirement  in 
Canton  (upstate  New  York)  and  is  keeping  physically 
fit;  “I’ve  raced  in  over  20  running  races,  in  seven 
duathlons  (run,  bike,  run),  three  triathlons  (swim, 
bike,  run),  and  downhill  and  cross-country  ski.  This 
winter  I started  snowshoeing.”  While  catching  her 


breath,  Nancy  enjoys  quilting;  her  quilts  were  select- 
ed for  exhibit  in  two  shows.  She  and  her  husband 
have  four  granddaughters — two  in  Lancaster,  PA,  and 
two  in  Toronto. 

A note  from  claire  Schindler  collier  in 
Santa  Rosa,  CA,  brings  news  of  ruth  (midge) 
HILL  JONES,  who  is  now  widowed  and  lives  in  Santa 
Fe,  NM.  “I  had  lunch  recently  with  Midge  after 
decades  of  letter-writing  but  not  seeing  each  other. 
She  is  fine — looks  wonderful  and  young.  She  travels  a 
lot  in  pursuit  of  her  interests  in  nature.” 

MURIEL  FOX  received  a surprise  “Our  Hero” 
Award  from  the  NOW  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund  in  recognition  of  “A  Lifetime  of  Dedication  to 
the  Cause  of  Women’s  Equality”  at  the  Fund’s  25th 
anniversary  celebration.  The  occasion  was  the  annual 
Equal  Opportunity  Awards  Dinner  which  Muriel  has 
headed  for  17  years.  This  year’s  dinner  drew  730 
guests  and  raised  $706,000  for  NOW  LDEF’s  trail- 
blazing  work.  Muriel  is  one  of  the  founders  of  NOW 
and  a former  national  chairwoman.  A former  presi- 
dent of  NOW  LDEF,  she  is  now  Honorary  Board 
Chair.  In  1966-8  she  was  the  public  relations  special- 
ist who  first  told  the  world  about  the  birth  of  the 
modern  women’s  movement. 

GERTRUDE  ROTHSCHILD  NEUMARK  isa 
professor  of  materials  science  at  the  Henry  Krumb 
School  of  Mines  at  Columbia.  We  recently  saw  an 
article  of  which  she  was  co-author  on  “blue-green 
diode  lasers”  which  was  published  in  Physics  Today  in 
English  and  in  that  journal’s  Japanese  edition. 

Sadly,  we  must  report  the  death  of  HUI  CHEN 
KWONG  on  December  17.  President  of  our  senior 
class,  Hui  earned  a master’s  in  international  affairs  ' 
and  had  a 3S-year  career  at  the  United  Nations.  She  ^ 
retired  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Department  . 
of  General  Services  of  the  UN  Secretariat.  She  was  , 
also  active  in  church  and  other  community  affairs  in  , 
Westport,  CT.  Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  her  , 
husband,  Edgar,  and  to  their  three  sons  and  two 
granddaughters. 

The  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs  has  recently  discov- 
ered a gap  on  its  shelf  of  Mortarboards  where  the 
1948  edition  should  be.  If  by  any  chance  you  have  a 
spare  copy,  or  are  having  trouble  making  space  for 
the  yearbook  on  your  own  bookshelves,  the  Alumnae 
Office  would  be  happy  to  give  it  a good  home;  call 
them  at  2 1 2-854-2005. 


YVETTE  DELABARRE  DE  FELICE 
3 11  MAIN  ST  , 

RIDGEFIELD  PARK.  NJ  07660 

ROSARY  SCACCIAFERRO  GILHEANY 
RR  4.  BOX  376.  GLENSIDE  TRAIL 
CALIFON.  NJ  07830 


JEWEL  FEWKESisno  longer  part  of  the  staff  of  the 
Chappaqua  Public  Library.  She  worked  there  for  six 
years  after  retiring  from  her  position  as  Spanish 
teacher  at  Scarsdale  High  School,  where  for  34  years 
she  was  responsible  for  stimulating  great  interest  in 
the  Spanish  language  among  thousands  of  students 
both  in  the  classroom  and  in  after-school  activities. 
She  maintains  relationships  with  many  of  the  gradu-  ' 
ates,  among  them  an  astronaut  and  the  assistant  ' 
director  of  the  Houston  Grand  Opera.  Through  the 
years.  Jewel  has  traveled  extensively  in  this  country, 
in  Europe  and  to  Spanish-speaking  countries  in  this 
hemisphere.  When  I spoke  to  her  last  winter,  howev- 
er, she  was  concentrating  on  renovating  her  kitchen,  i 
HELEN  MCSHANE  teaches  the  most  promising 
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sixth  grade  students  at  the  same  Brooklyn  school 
/vhere  she  started  her  career  in  I9S0.  The  children 
lave  an  international  background  as  the  neighbor- 
lood  has  become  increasingly  diverse  through  the 
^ears.  She  has  no  plans  for  retirement,  maintains  an 
nterest  in  geology,  her  Barnard  major,  and  spends 
Tiost  of  her  summers  in  the  Catskills,  where  she 
Dwns  a house. 

SONDRA  BERGER  DICKLER  retired  from  the 
'Jassau  County  Probation  Dept,  in  1990.  She  lives  in 
ioynton  Beach,  FL,  and  writes  a monthly  column  for 
;he  local  newpaper.  One  of  her  columns  dealt  with 
;he  “bittersweet"  experience  of  attending  a local 
Jarnard  reunion.  I hope  we  can  convince  Sondra  to 
ittend  our  SOth.  It’s  not  too  early  to  start  planning  to 
ittend  what  should  offer  a wonderful  experience  for 
ill  of  us! 

It  is  always  sad  to  report  the  death  of  a classmate. 
HANNAH  SPITZER  LEVIN  passed  away  on 
Dctober  5,  1995.  Our  condolences  to  her  son  Marc 
ind  daughters  Nina  and  Dianne. 

I look  forward  to  hearing  from  many  of  you  this 
ipring — if  possible,  before  May  10,  my  deadline  for 
iiubmitting  the  Class  Notes  for  the  Summer  issue. 

—YDD 


BARBARA  DAWSON  BRILLER 
524  EAST  DRIVE 
5EWICKLEY.  PA  15143-1115 

HANCY  NICHOLSON  JOLINE 
' WOODLAND  DRIVE 
HUNTINGTON.  NY  11743-1539 


:/Vith  great  regret  we  must  pass  along  the  news  of 
‘he  death  of  our  honorary  classmate,  YVONNE 
'JNTCH,  on  February  22.  A memorial  tribute  appears 
)n  page  54  of  this  magazine. 

Thanks  to  IRMA  socci  moo  re  for  sharing  two 
Christmas  letters  with  us; 

From  LYNN  DODDS  RUSSELL:  “We’re  very 
lappy  here  in  South  Carolina.  Pete  has  become  a 
'voodworker — building  beautiful  furniture  and  bird 
louses.  He  also  is  on  a rating  committee  for  golf 
lourses  and  on  our  local  utility  board.  I’m  also  still 
|loing  golf  committee  work,  now  as  chairman  of  the 
ounty  team  play  association.” 

From  CYNTHIA  EVANS  COVEY:  “One  of  the 
jiighlights  of  the  year  was  a 17-day  trip  to  Russia  and 
'oland.  My  daughter  was  invited  to  be  a participant  in 
he  Citizens  Ambassador  Program  and  to  join  a group 
|>f  Archivists  on  this  trip  (including  Serge  Gleboff  of 
he  NY  Public  Library).  They  worked  with  their 
Russian  and  Polish  counterparts  and  I,  along  with 
hree  others,  were  their  guests  and  saw  the  most 
‘vonderful  things  imaginable — palaces,  art  galleries, 
icluding  the  Hidden  Treasures  at  the  Hermitage  in  St 
’etersburg,  the  Kremlin  and  Red  Square  in 
,1oscow — I could  go  on  for  hours — 


IIARISA  MACINA  HAGAN 
■01  FIRST  AVENUE.  APT  8A 
jlEW  YORK.  NY  10010 


May  17-19 — Our  45th  Reunion! 

lII  of  a sudden  I have  been  showered  (well,  maybe, 
■prinkled)  with  news  from  previously  unheard-from 
lassmates  and  I hasten  to  share  it  with  you.  Not  all 
f it  was  good  news,  however;  I received  word  of  the 
eath  of  RUTH  kleinman,  one  of  our  most  distin- 
uished  classmates.  A memorial  tribute  to  her 


appears  on  page  54. 

The  person  who  notified  me  about  Ruth  was 
HELENA  (annexe)  BAAN  VERHAVEwho 
roomed  with  Ruth  in  our  senior  year  and  kept  in 
touch  with  her  over  the  years.  Since  our  last 
Reunion,  which  Anneke  attended  with  husband 
Thom,  both  Verhaves  have  retired  from  teaching,  he 
from  university  and  she  from  early  childhood  levels. 
They  now  live  in  Falmouth,  Mass.,  where  they  enjoy 
visits  from  friends  and  family.  ’’Family”  in  this  case 
includes  three  sons  and  five  grandchildren.  “Friends”  I 
hope  includes  all  classmates  passing  through  Cape 
Cod.  And  oh,  joy!  Anneke  has  agreed  to  take  over 
the  job  of  Class  Correspondent  from  me  after  our 
Reunion  in  May — we  English  majors  stick  together! 

Our  40th  Reunion  five  years  ago  was  the  first  one 
Anneke  attended,  and  the  45th  will  be  the  first  for 
JACQUELINE  KUNiTZ  c A R p I E LLO.  Jackie  writes 
that  after  receiving  her  MS  in  journalism  from 
Columbia,  she  worked  at  various  publications,  mar- 
ried, had  two  girls  and  lost  one,  divorced,  and  moved 
to  Newmarket,  Ontario.  Not  only  is  she  planning  to 
attend  Reunion,  but  she  is  going  to  bring  pictures  of 
grandchildren  Jordanne  and  Aaron. 

JOWEYNE  HALLIGAN  was  not  an  out-of-touch 
classmate  but  we  did  not  know  until  recently  that  she 
had  moved  from  Georgia  to  Islip,  Long  Island.  Now 
that  she  is  in  the  NY  metropolitan  area,  Joweyne  has 
joined  our  Reunion  committee.  When  I got  to  the 
appointed  place  for  our  last  meeting,  Joweyne  was 
outside  the  restaurant  doing  what  one  does  outside 
restaurants.  She  recognized  me  instantly;  I thought 
she  looked  somewhat  familiar,  but  once  I knew  who 
she  was,  it  was  clear  that  she  was  virtually  unchanged. 

Speaking  of  Reunion,  you  should  have  received  the 
official  announcement  from  the  College.  Without  in 
any  way  dupiicating  that  information,  I want  to  point 
out  that  a participant  in  one  of  the  Friday  afternoon 
panels  will  be  our  own  MAE  dunn  yih,  who  is  a 
state  senator  in  Oregon.  We  of  course  will  have  our 
Class  Dinner  Friday  night.  Our  Sunday  event  will 
once  again  be  hosted  by  VIRGINIA  kraft 
PAYSON.  If  you  haven’t  already  sent  your  reserva- 
tion form  to  the  College  or  notified  Lucille  Porter 
that  you  will  be  coming  on  Sunday,  please  do  so  now! 

I must  mention  that  the  annual  Christmas  card 
from  LOIGENE  NICKEL  GENDZEL  reports  that 
everyone  is  doing  fairly  well.  Husband  Ivan  is  reducing 
his  practice  to  half  time;  the  kids  are  thriving;  the 
Handler  in-laws  had  a major  reunion;  but  cat  Betsy 
died  at  the  age  of  1 8.  Each  year  Loi  and  Ivan  together 
produce  a great  card;  she  does  the  graphics,  he  does 
the  layout,  and  they  share  the  writing  duties.  Anneke 
will  enjoy  getting  it  this  Christmas! 


MILLICENT  LIEBERMAN  GREENBERG 
165  EAST  66TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK.  NY  1 002  1 


JOANNE  FISHER  GOBRAN  is  on  the  Upper 
Makefield,  PA,  Planning  Commission  and  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Auxiliary  and  is  president  of  the  Upper 
Makefield  Historical  Society.  A clipping  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  told  us  she  ran  for  Town 
Supervisor  on  the  Democratic  ticket  last  November. 

Indiana  U Press  recently  published  Women  Critics 
I 660- 1 820:  An  Anthology,  edited  by  the  Folger 
Collective  on  Early  Women  Critics.  Katharine 
MUNZER  ROGERS,  professor  emerita  at  the  City 
University  of  NY,  is  a member  of  the  Collective. 

RUTH  (bunny)  MAYERS  GOLDHABER  spent 
a wonderful  winter  at  Glen  Eagles  in  Delray  Beach, 


REUNION  UPDATE 

The  Reunion  Committee  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  following  addition  and 
change  to  the  Reunion  ’96  schedule: 

New  Program  — 

Friday,  I l;30  a.m.  to  1 2:30  p.m. 

Russia’s  Elections — Democracy’s 
Last  Gasp? 

Perspectives  and  discussion  with  Peter 
JuviLER,  Professor  of  Political  Science  at 
Barnard  and  co-director  of  the  Columbia 
University  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Human  Rights 

Rescheduled  from  Friday — 

Saturday  Breakfast,  9:00  to  1 0:30  a.m. 
Finance,  Facilities,  & the  Future: 
Barnard  in  the  21st  Century 
A lively,  illustrated  presentation  by  Barry 
Kaufman,  Vice  President  for  Finance  and 
Administration,  Lewis  Wyman,  Director 
of  Planning,  and  David  Kadamus,  Vice 
President,  Facilities  Resource  Manage- 
ment Company,  about  Barnard’s  future. 


FL.  She  got  together  with  charlotte  shermer 
DUBNICK,  who  lives  in  Boca  Raton. 

This  winter  yours  truly  appeared  on  MTV  during  a 
Michael  Jackson  videothon  to  discuss  his  pending 
divorce  from  Lisa-Marie  Presley.  It  was  an  hilarious 
experience. 

Our  condolences  to  marietta  dunston 
MOSKIN,  whose  husband  died  suddenly  and  totally 
unexpectedly  while  they  were  in  Damascus,  Syria,  on 
a cruise. 

JOAN  MUNKELT  WILSON  has  been  living  in 
California  since  graduation  and  is  now  executive  vp  at 
Pacific  States  U.  Part  of  her  job  includes  travel  to  the 
Pacific  Rim  countries  for  recruitment  and  fundraising 
purposes.  She  is  also  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Southwest  Museum,  which  has  a major  collection  of 
American  Indian  artifacts,  and  is  on  the  library  board 
at  Cal  Tech  in  Pasadena.  For  fun,  Joan  says  that  she  is 
still  a decent  golfer,  avid  Philharmonic  and  opera 
goer,  and  the  proud  owner  of  a champion  German 
shorthaired  pointer  which  she  raised  from  the  age  of 
eight  weeks. 

ANNE  BERNAYS  and  her  husband,  Justin  Kaplan, 
are  working  on  a new  book.  The  Language  of  Names. 
They  took  time  off  last  summer  to  travel  around 
Britain  on  a wonderful  birdwatching  expedition  which 
they  described  in  an  article  in  the  NY  Times 
“Sophisticated  Traveler”  supplement  of  March  3. 

We  had  not  heard  from  marguerite  mair 
KISSELOFF  for  a while  but  she  has  obviously  been 
busy.  Now  a resident  of  Albuquerque,  she  has  partici- 
pated in  several  art  exhibitions  recently,  including  one 
at  the  Center  for  Southwest  Research  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  which  will  continue  until 
May  22.  The  show  is  titled  “Roots,  Dreams,  and 
Visions:  African-American  Images  of  Culture,  Com- 
munity and  Creativity  in  New  Mexico.”  Her  work 
was  also  hung  in  the  Governor’s  Gallery  of  the  State 
Capital  in  Santa  Fe  in  a show  entitled  “African 
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American  Artists  of  New  Mexico”  and  was  included 
in  an  exhibition  sponsored  by  The  Placitas  Artists 
Series  in  Placitas,  NM. 

Another  classmate  in  New  Mexico,  also  an  artist, 
is  JOAN  BREON  FOTH,  whose  work  was  fea- 
tured in  an  article  in  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  this 
winter.  Joan  lives  in  the  small  village  of  Chimayo  and 
the  article  described  an  exhibit  of  her  recent  water- 
colors  at  the  Munson  Gallery  in  Santa  Fe. 

Other  news  from  New  Mexico  is  not  so  happy. 
With  regret  we  report  the  death  on  January  20  of 
LEONE  PALTENGHE  LANE,  a tenth-generation 
New  Mexican  who  taught  for  many  years  at  Queen  of 
Heaven  School  in  Albuquerque.  She  is  survived  by  six 
children,  one  grandchild,  and  a sister. 


STEPHANIE  LAM  BASCH 
5370  CASA  REAL  DRIVE 
DELRAY  BEACH,  FL  33484 


If  the  adage  “no  news  is  good  news"  is  true,  then  the 
Class  of  ’53  is  in  great  shape.  It’s  been  a while  since 
I’ve  gotten  any  newsy  letters  from  classmates,  so  our 
column  has  been  shrinking.  Many  of  us  are  near 
retirement  (or  have  gotten  there  already)  and  should 
have  some  news  to  share  about  travels,  grandchil- 
dren, new  hobbies  or  whatever.  I look  forward  to 
hearing  from  many  of  you  soon. 


EVA  GRUNEWALD  FREMONT 
1631  STRADELLA  ROAD 
LOS  ANGELES.  CA  90077 


ALISON  DAVIS  KELLER  DIAMOND  is  CEO  of 
Diamond  Paper  Corporation,  a fine  paper  merchant 
she  founded  in  1971.  Her  company  is  the  major  sup- 
plier of  communications  papers  in  the  Washington, 
DC,  area.  It  is  also  among  the  largest  woman-owned 
businesses  and  the  only  one  in  her  industry  founded 
and  managed  by  a woman.  Previously,  Alison  was  a 
practicing  lawyer  and  adjunct  professor  of  law  at 
American  University  in  Washington,  DC.  She  has  two 
children:  her  daughter  is  also  an  attorney,  her  son  fol- 
lowed her  husband  into  finance.  Alison  and  her  hus- 
band live  in  Great  Falls,  VA,  where  she  indulges  in  her 
passion  for  gardening.  She  loves  running  her  business 
and  has  no  intention  of  ever  retiring. 

Two  books  by  alicia  schramm  will  be 
released  by  Vantage  Press  In  1996,  The  Secret  of 
Ajidamo  is  a squirrel  story  for  elementary  school  stu- 
dents. The  Baker’s  Dozen  contains  I 3 short  stories  for 
young  adults  (teen-age  to  21  years).  “I’ve  just 
returned  from  Mexico,”  Alicia  writes,  “where  I swam 
with  dolphins,  played  with  a baby  lion  and  climbed  the 
pyramid  of  Coba.  Obviously,  I should  have  stayed 
longer,  because  I returned  to  snow  in  New  York  and 
left  my  home  there,  only  to  be  snowbound  in  my  DC 
home!” 

FLORENCE  WALLACH  FREED  is  the  proud 
(and  busy,  we  imagine)  grandmother  of  Sara  Freed 
Sussman,  born  last  September.  “Since  our  daughter, 
Lisa,  has  returned  to  her  biomedical  research  at  MIT, 
we  are  caring  for  Sara  during  the  week  and  enjoying 
it  very  much,  since  we  are  both  retired  now.  It’s  deja 
vu  all  over  again!” 

Your  correspondent  was  in  China  with  husband 
Bill  in  September  ’95.  A great  deal  has  changed  since 
their  first  trip  there  in  1984:  individual,  colorful  cloth- 
ing (and  jeans!)  has  replaced  the  waves  of  Mao  grey; 
people  are  much  more  cheerful;  and  there  is  a stall  or 
shop  catering  to  the  burgeoning  tourist  trade  around 
every  corner. 


He  LASS  NOTE^ 

News  from  Phonathon:  MARLENE  ader 
LERNER  retired  from  teaching  and  is  a partner  in  her 
husband’s  noise  control  business. 

We  have  just  learned  of  the  death  of  marie 
VERKHOVSKY  KARIOUK  in  March  1990.  Her  son, 
John  K.  Kariouk,  lives  in  Upper  Darby,  PA. 


CAROL  SALOMON  GOLD 
57  OLD  MILL  LANE 
STAMFORD.  CT  06902-1021 


1996  began  with  a joyful  announcement  from  our 
younger  daughter,  Susan,  that  she  and  William  Harry 
Groner  plan  to  be  married  on  April  27th.  They  will 
be  married  at  the  Essex  House,  where  Morris  and  I 
were  married  almost  40  years  ago.  It’s  amazing  how 
we  busy  women  find  time  with  our  numerous  work 
and  personal  commitments  to  do  the  fun  stuff  like 
arranging  a wedding  and  writing  this  column. 

I received  a clipping  of  an  article  which  reports 
that  LOUISE  COHEN  SILVERMAN  has  been  pro- 
moted to  professor  of  humanities  at  Ocean  County 
Community  College  in  Toms  River,  NJ,  where  she 
has  been  teaching  since  1980.  Congratulations  Louise! 

JANET  MOORHEAD  DOTSON,  who  was  also  a 
classmate  of  mine  at  Julia  Richman  HS,  writes  that  she 
remains  active  in  community  work  in  Evanston,  IL, 
where  she  is  involved  in  helping  the  mentally  ill  and 
those  who  care  for  AIDS  patients,  Janet  and  Art 
enjoyed  celebrating  their  30th  wedding  anniversary  in 
Paris  last  June. 

JOYCE  CLASSMAN  JOHNSON  has  written  the 
introduction  to  a new  edition  of  Desolation  Angels  by 
Jack  Kerouac,  published  by  Riverhead  trade  paper- 
backs division  of  Berkley  Publishing  Group.  Minor 
Characters,  Joyce’s  prize-winning  book  about  the  Beat 
Generation,  was  reissued  last  year.  She  is  teaching  in 
the  graduate  writing  program  at  Columbia  and  free- 
lances for  The  New  Yorker  and  Vanity  Fair  magazines. 

JUDITH  MOFTEY  M A R S H A L L generously 
agreed  to  share  how  she  came  to  a late-blooming 
career  in  the  law.  With  a PhD  in  music  history,  Judith 
followed  husband  Dick,  an  MD,  to  his  various  posi- 
tions in  academic  medicine.  In  St  Louis,  where  they 
spent  significant  time,  she  could  not  find  a college 
teaching  job  in  music  so  became  a paralegal.  When 
Dick’s  next  appointment  took  them  to  Lansing, 
Michigan,  Judith  entered  Cooley  Law  School.  After 
her  first  year  they  moved  to  New  Jersey  and  she 
transferred  to  Seton  Hall  School  of  Law,  where  she 
graduated  with  honors  in  1993.  Today  she  works  full 
time  for  a firm  that  specializes  in  insurance  defense. 
“Going  to  law  school  was  one  of  the  best  decisions  of 
my  life.  Now  I have  a rewarding  career  at  a time 
when  most  people  are  thinking  of  retirement.” 

JENNIFER  CRIMMINS  lives  in  France  and  writes 
that  she  is  retired  and  raises  champion  salukis.  “Dogs 
are  my  best  friends,”  she  says. 

SONIA  KASE  BERKE  tells  us  that  after  20  years 
she  has  retired  from  labor  negotiations  and  that  she 
and  husband  David  have  moved  to  Palm  Beach 
Gardens,  FL,  and  would  love  to  hear  from  old 
friends — phone  407-775-8497. 

EVA  NAUENBERG  FAILLACE  and  husband 
Hugo  live  in  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  and  recently  cel- 
ebrated their  40th  anniversary  by  taking  a cruise  to 
Alaska,  a gift  from  their  children. 

News  from  Phonathon:  DIANA  RUBIN  GERBER 
welcomed  her  first  granddaughter  in  January,  beryl 
GREIDINGER  LONG  retired  from  the  Smithtown 
School  District  in  June  but  is  busy  as  a substitute.  She 
is  also  a proud  grandmother  of  Benjamin  Elliott  Long. 


One  very  unhappy  event  to  report:  Judith  sei- 
DEN  BAGISH  died  in  May  1995.  Our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathies go  to  her  husband,  Bernard,  her  family  and 
friends. 


LILLY  SPIEGEL  SCHWEBEL 
82-29  ABINGDON  ROAD 
KEW  GARDENS.  NY  11415 


May  16-19 — Our  40th  Reunion! 

I think  we  should  have  “Big”  Reunions  more  often. 
When  we  send  forms  to  fill  out,  you  seem  to 
respond  with  news.  I’m  certainly  grateful. 

One  who  wrote  from  afar  was  Nathalie 
KISSELEFF  GRABAR.  She  has  been  living  in  France 
since  1963,  when  she  married  Nicholas  Grabar,  a 
French  travel  agent  now  retired.  She  had  four  chil- 
dren and  worked  part  time  with  the  CNRS  (National 
Science  Research  Center)  and  then  with  the  Meudon 
Observatory,  from  which  she  will  be  retiring  soon. 
She  writes  that  she  cannot  come  to  Reunion  but 
sends  us  “good  luck  for  the  day”  and  an  assurance 
that  she  will  be  with  us  in  thought. 

ANN  KARMIOHL  GLiCKMAN  has  been  in 
Westfield,  NJ,  since  1957.  She  has  three  children  and 
started  a college  counseling  service  (Independent 
College  Counselor)  in  1983. 

BARBARA  BLUMSTEIN  BLECHNER  is  teaching 
health  law  and  ethics  to  medical,  dental,  MPH,  and 
law  students,  as  well  as  keeping  up  with  her  research 
and  writing.  Her  three  sons  are  doing  good  things 
and  are  still  “foot  loose  and  fancy  free.” 

ANN  BREWSTER  CLARKE  writes  from 
Portland,  OR,  that  she  returned  to  academia  as  an 
“older  student.”  She  earned  an  MA  in  history  at 
Portland  State  U in  1979,  taught  for  a few  years, 
wrote  a book  that  actually  sold,  and  has  just  finished 
six  years  as  chair  of  the  Oregon  State  Advisory  ; 
Committee  on  Historic  Preservation.  All  this  with  the  ; 
“usual”  family,  volunteer,  exercise,  etc.,  activities. 

NAOMI  STONE  c o H E N is  writing  her  first  “first 
author”  paper  describing  her  research  on  glucose 
transport. 

STEPHANIE  HORTON  seems  busier  than  ever. 
She  just  completed  a term  as  president  of  the 
Women’s  Travel  Club  of  NY,  is  one  of  two 
Americans  on  the  board  of  the  Baltic  Tourism  Corp.,  ! 
is  president  of  her  condo,  and  still  runs  her  own  trav- 
el agency,  Union  Tours. 

JOAN  DEFATO  is  Still  working  at  the  same  place 
but  its  name  has  been  changed  to  The  Arboretum  of  ' 
Los  Angeles  County.  She  is  secretary  of  the  California 
chapter  of  the  Special  Libraries  Assn  and  just  received 
their  award  for  outstanding  and  continuous  service. 

New  grandchildren  are  the  big  news  for  DEBBIE 
ACKERMAN  BLUM  and  MIRIAM  UNGAR  WEIN- 
FELD.  Each  of  Debbie  Blum’s  three  children  had  a 
baby  within  the  last  year,  making  a total  of  six  for  her 
and  her  newly  retired  husband.  She  writes  that  they 
keep  her  so  busy  that  her  community  work  has 
diminished  but  she  loves  every  minute  of  it. 

I’m  sure  many  would  agree  with  Miriam’s  state- 
ment: “I  know  it’s  happened  before  but  no  words  can 
describe  the  euphoria  we  feel  since  the  arrival  of  our 
first  grandchild.”  He  lives  with  his  parents  in  Boca 
Raton  just  an  hour  away  from  the  Weinfelds.  (As  a 
long-distance  grandmother  I know  how  special  that 
is.)  Their  daughter  carol  ’84  lives  in  San  Francisco; 
daughter  Laura,  Columbia  ’92,  is  in  her  third  year  at 
the  U of  Miami  Law  School,  from  which  son  Roy 
graduated.  Michael  continues  his  undergraduate  stud- 
ies. Miriam  is  teaching  English  at  the  Berlitz  School  to 
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scores  of  students  from  Central  and  South  America. 

Which  takes  me  to  the  fact  that  Natalie 
TWERSKY  BERKOWITZ  and  I missed  meeting  at 
Machu  Picchu  by  48  hours.  Natalie  and  retired  hus- 
band Phil  are  doing  much  traveling  and  are  also  part- 
ners in  Frogs’  Leap,  a Napa  Valley  winery.  Natalie  is  a 
contributing  editor  for  The  Wine  Enthusiast  and  is 
writing  a novel. 

C LA  UDINE  FRIEDMAN  SIEGEL  is  Still  working 
as  head  of  the  Family  Unit  at  Connecticut  Legal 
Services.  Her  husband  has  finally  moved  his  office  to 
Greenwich  so  is  no  longer  making  the  commute  to 
NYC.  Their  daughter  Tamra  recently  married  a 
Harvard  Business  School  classmate  and  they  live  and 
work  in  San  Francisco.  Son  Jonathan  has  left  the 
Justice  Dept  and  is  teaching  law  at  George 
Washington  U. 

Not  new  but  still  newsworthy:  NAOMI  SCHUL- 
MAN  KANAREK  is  the  grandmother  of  triplets,  a 
boy  and  two  girls,  born  in  Jerusalem  three  years  ago. 

In  case  you  didn’t  notice,  DOROTHY  GRANT 
HENNINGS  is  one  of  the  speakers  on  a panel  at 
Reunion — one  more  reason  for  crowds  of  us  to 
attend!  If  you  haven’t  already  sent  your  reservations 
for  the  College  events  and  our  class  dinner  on 
Saturday,  do  it  now,  please.  And  if  you  haven’t  sent 
your  autobiographical  page  for  our  class  booklet,  we 
still  want  it! 


MILLICENT  ALTER 

172  WEST  79TH  STREET,  APT  7E 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10024 


Just  two  issues  ago  I was  grousing  that  New  York 
was  a furnace.  Little  did  I realize  how  soon  I would  be 
grousing  about  the  wind  chill  factor  in  my  bedroom. 
Now  that  the  snows  of  NYC  in  1995-96  have  sur- 
' passed  the  record  of  1 947,  what  was  that  stuff  about 
1 global  warming? 

Held  over  from  our  last  issue  due  to  time  and 
I space  constraints  is  a most  welcome  note  from  ANN 
; LORD  houseman:  “I  retired  in  July  1991  as  princi- 
pal of  an  I 100-student  elementary  school  with  thirty 
. years  of  state  service  (including  a stint  as  state  super- 
; visor  of  reading  and  executive  director  of  the 
Delaware  State  Arts  Council).  Evan  retired  from 
. DuPont  in  1993  and  we  have  since  enjoyed  trips  to 
Yosemite,  Yellowstone  and  the  Grand  Tetons,  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  environs,  and  in  August  1 994  a 
: month  in  Egypt.  We  love  being  grandparents  to  three 
with  a fourth  on  the  way.  Our  three  daughters  have 
; all  finished  college,  two  are  married  and  one  is  giving 
: it  serious  thought.” 

From  Maryland,  estelle  Greenberg  kabik 
writes:  “Bob  and  I became  new  grandparents  this  fall 
with  the  birth  of  two  grandsons  just  a month  apart — 
Joshua  Saul  born  to  Sheryl  and  Todd  Danicoff  and 
. Gefen  Golan  born  to  Michael  and  Shira  Kabik.  In  13 
years  we  will  have  Bnai  Mitzvot,  just  a month  apart, 
to  celebrate.” 

ANN  MARIE  FARVER  NORTON  writes  tersely, 
'“Enjoyed  bareboating/sailing  to  Tonga  last  summer. 

I Celebrated  our  40th  wedding  anniversary  with  a trip 
to  Germany  and  North  Italy.  Blessed  with  two  new 
grandchildren  this  year  bringing  the  total  to  four.” 

MARIANNE  BAER  KILBY  checks  in  from 
1 Connecticut:  “My  youngest  daughter,  Karen,  who 
: married  a fellow  Cambridge  graduate  student  two 
1 years  ago,  has  produced  our  first  grandchild.  She  is  a 
' Gifford  Fellow  at  St.  Andrew’s.  Our  second  son,  an 
assistant  professor  of  economics  at  Vassar,  last  week 
I became  engaged,  leaving  only  the  oldest  boy  in 


Portland  unprovided  for.  My  law  firm  has  expanded 
again — we  now  occupy  an  entire  two  story  building.” 
(About  ten  years  ago,  Marianne  described  this  firm,  in 
which  she  is  a partner,  as  a small  town  law  firm.) 

We’ve  also  heard  from  LAURA  GOODMAN 
KICHLER  who  writes,  “I’m  glad  to  read  that  many 
classmates  are  retired  or  considering  retirement.  I 
’retired’  as  a stockbroker  two  years  ago  and  periodi- 
cally consider  returning  to  the  financial  or  marketing 
field.  So  far,  however.  I’ve  done  volunteer  marketing 
for  the  Cleveland  Chamber  Music  Society,  fundraising 
for  Cleveland  Works,  and  worked  as  a loaned  execu- 
tive for  United  Way.  My  oldest  son,  Leonard,  has 
three  potential  Barnard  candidates,  ages  11,9,  and  4. 
And  they  all  live  in  town!  Middle  son,  Jimmy,  teaches 
tap  at  STEPS  in  NYC.  And  Tom,  #3  son,  is  with  E & Y 
(and  wife)  in  Chicago.” 

News  from  Phonathon:  NATALIE  schor 
PLAUT  has  five  grandchildren,  with  #6  expected 
soon.  She  lives  in  New  City,  NY,  and  teaches  in  East 
Ramapo.  jade  mok  chin  had  a great  trip  to  New 
Zealand  recently.  LEE  grunge  NORRIS  will  be 
entering  the  Peace  Corps  in  June  and  will  be  teaching 
English  in  Moldavia;  her  husband  will  be  consulting  on 
setting  up  small  businesses. 

Some  of  you — you  know  who  you  are — have 
received  double  postcards  from  me  requesting  news 
and  giving  my  upcoming  deadline.  I don’t  mean  to 
scare  off  those  who  can’t  make  that  date.  (Some  of 
you  were  never  fazed  by  deadlines  and  still  aren’t.) 
Please  save  the  cards  and  send  them  when  the  spirit 
moves  you. 

This  seems  like  a good  time  to  trot  out  that  old 
warhorse,  missing  classmates.  Some  years  ago,  a con- 
sumer advocate  in  Connecticut,  I think,  sued  the 
Yellow  Pages  for  discrimination.  It  seems  that  under 
the  headings  they  listed  companies  in  alphabetical 
order  starting  with  A,  thus  putting  those  farther  back 
in  the  alphabet  at  a disadvantage.  (His  name  began 
with  Z.)  Well,  I can  be  politically  correct  too. 
Herewith  a partial  listing  starting  at  Z:  DR.  ALBA 
ZANIN,  JEANETTE  MOY  WONG,  FRANCES 
RUBINOW  WOLFER,  JANE  ROBINSON  WHIT- 
NEY, ESTHER  GWYDIR  STRAUB,  RHONA  GINN 
STERLING,  LOUISA  ROWELL  STARK,  ELEANOR 
HEIT  SPIEGEL,  MARGARET  DAVIS  SIGLER, 
MONICA  VON  DEM  KNESEBECK  SEELIGER, 
ARLETTE  GUGGENHEIM  SCHLITT,  BARBARA 
SHURE  ROSEN,  ELIZABETH  COLLEREDO 
ROMLEY,  ANN  SOUTHWICK  RICHMAN, 
NANCY  SHANAHAN  NELSON,  HELVETIA 
JONES  MINNERLY,  MARJORIE  MILLER.  If  any- 
one knows  of  any  of  their  whereabouts,  please  let  us 
know — again,  with  discretion:  nobody  in  the  witness 
protection  program. 


FRANCOISE  DEARDEN  BARTLETT 
42  ANNANDALE  DRIVE 
CHAPPAQUA,  NY  10514 


NANCY  METH  SKLAR  writes  that  after  14  years  as 
a business  forms  and  systems  sales  rep  for  a Fortune 
500  company,  she  has  started  a new  career  as  a finan- 
cial consultant  with  Merrill  Lynch,  after  having  passed 
numerous  industry  tests.  “It’s  a fascinating  change  and 
an  eventful  and  stimulating  job  that  builds  on  a previ- 
ous ten-year  career  in  financial  counseling,”  Nancy 
notes.  All  is  well  on  the  home  front  with  her  family. 

“It’s  hard  to  believe  that  I’ll  be  retiring  sometime 
this  year  from  my  position  as  a NY  State  Workers 
Compensation  Law  Judge,”  says  phyllis  vernon. 
Phyllis  is  looking  forward  to  doing  other  things. 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED 

The  Jewish  Home  and  Hospital  for  Aged 
is  seeking  volunteers  to  lead  discussion 
groups  on  various  topics,  especially  in 
the  arts  and  literature,  and  to  supple- 
ment the  services  of  its  staff  in  its  tele- 
phone reassurance  program  and  other 
aspects  of  the  Geriatric  Outreach 
Program.  The  Home  is  located  on  West 
106th  St.  (between  Columbus  and 
Amsterdam  Avenues).  Transportation  is 
available  for  volunteers. 

For  more  information,  call  Deirdre 
Downs  ’84  at  212-870-4836  during  busi- 
ness hours. 


including  spending  more  time  in  Amagansett  Dunes, 
LI,  in  the  house  that  she  designed  and  built  in  1994, 

From  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  she  has  lived  since 
1964,  a news-filled  letter  arrived  from  DIANA 
BORUT  STEIN.  Since  1980  Diana  has  been  at  Mt, 
Holyoke  College,  where  she  teaches  and  does 
research.  This  is  the  last  year  of  her  five-year 
National  Science  Foundation  award,  called  the  Faculty 
Award  for  Women  Scientists  and  Engineers.  “NSF 
has  made  a real  effort  to  support  women  and  minori- 
ties, but  they  were  allowed  to  offer  that  award  only 
once  so  I was  really  lucky  to  get  it!”  she  says.  “When 
the  money  runs  out,  I will  downsize  my  program  and 
do  more  myself  rather  than  write  another  grant.” 
Her  husband  has  retired  and  all  three  daughters  are 
married — including  the  two  Barnard  ’83  alumnae, 
JUDY  and  suzi.  The  latter  produced  the  newest 
grandchild,  Nettie,  born  last  July.  The  Steins’  oldest 
daughter,  Debbie,  produced  the  first,  Sarah.  Son  Jon 
was  just  selected  chief  resident  at  Yale  University 
Hospital,  where  he  specializes  in  pediatrics.  “The 
usual  problems  of  aging  (us  and  my  mom),”  Diana 
says,  “temper  my  otherwise  rosy  view.” 

MIRIAM  LINNEVOLD  WAGNER  and  husband 
Eric  have  been  living  in  Garrison,  NY,  since  1961. 
Their  three  children  are  now  grown  up:  Ben  is  living 
in  Paris,  Matthew  is  in  the  Army,  stationed  at  Fort 
Hood,  Texas,  and  Elizabeth  is  a freshman  at  Smith. 
Eric  retired  three  years  ago  from  IBM,  where  he  had 
been  a mathematician  and  computer  scientist  for  40 
years.  In  1993  Miriam  received  a master’s  in  social 
work  from  Fordham  and  now  works  in  a family-based 
treatment  program  for  the  Astor  Home  for  Children, 
a therapeutic  foster-care  program  for  children  with 
serious  mental  health  problems.  Ever  the  gardener, 
Miriam  says  they  “have  pushed  back  the  surrounding 
woods  to  bring  in  more  sunlight  and  make  new  gar- 
den areas.  Also  enjoy  our  four  terriers  and  two  cats!” 


BERNICE  IDE  AUGUST 
5012  BARKWOOD  PLACE 
ROCKVILLE.  MD  20853 

MYRIAM  JARBLUM  ALTMAN 
333  EAST  23RD  ST 
NEW  YORK.  NY  lOOlO 


As  class  correspondent,  I have  the  good  fortune  to 
renew  old  acquaintances  by  the  simple  act  of  calling 
to  verify  information.  I spoke  to  rachael  keller 
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ANDERSON  in  Arizona  to  confirm  that  she  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  5,000  member  Medical 
Library  Association.  Rachael  moved  to  Tucson  five 
years  ago  and  found  the  transition  from  NYC  quite 
easy.  She  is  director  of  the  Arizona  Health  Sciences 
Library  at  the  U of  Arizona.  From  1979  to  1991  she 
was  director  of  the  health  sciences  library  at 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and  in  1982 
was  the  acting  vp  and  university  librarian  at  Columbia 
University. 

From  Providence,  Rl,  comes  news  that  nancy 
ROSENSTEIN  MAYER,  who  has  been  General 
Treasurer  of  the  State,  has  launched  a campaign  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  US  Senator.  Nancy 
was  at  Barnard  recently,  speaking  at  a conference  on 
Women  in  Politics  sponsored  by  the  Student 
Government  Assn  and  several  College  departments. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Korean  Veterans 
Memorial  in  Washington,  President  Clinton  spoke  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Korean  people  and  singled  out 
John  and  bonnie  cho  oh  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
Parish,  Potomac,  MD.  Bonnie  married  John  in  1959. 
She  subsequently  earned  a master's  in  European  his- 
tory and  a doctorate  in  East  Asian  history  from 
Georgetown  U.  When  Georgetown  presented  an 
honorary  doctorate  to  Korea's  President  Kim,  it  was 
Bonnie  who  read  the  citation. 

ANN  JUNIA  CASSELL  DOAN  participated  in 
Leadership  Midland  (in  Midland,  Michigan).  Her  best 
known  project  is  Matrix  Midland,  a festival  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  which  she  helped  start  and  foster.  She 
has  also  served  on  the  boards  of  the  Detroit  Institute 
of  Arts,  Cranbrook  Art  Academy,  Michigan  Council 
for  the  Arts,  and  Michigan  Council  on  Humanities, 
along  with  being  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  She  is  currently  man- 
aging J.S.  Cassell  Trust,  an  oil,  gas,  and  investment 
firm  in  Oklahoma.  Ann  is  married  to  Ted  Doan  and 
they  have  a daughter  Alexandra. 

MADELEINE  PELNER  COSMAN  received  a law 
degree  from  Yeshiva  University's  Benjamin  Cardozo 
School  of  Law  in  1995.  She  formed  Medical  Equity, 
Inc.,  to  help  doctors  liquidate  or  transfer  their  prac- 
tices. The  company  also  helps  lawyers  retire,  relo- 
cate, and  retrain  in  other  professions,  Madeleine,  who 
holds  a PhD  from  Columbia,  has  been  a full  professor 
(now  professor  emerita),  specializing  in  medical  law, 
ethics,  and  history,  at  City  College  of  the  City 
University  of  NY,  for  almost  30  years.  “My  three 
major  passions  are  medical  law,  medical  ethics  and 
medical  business,"  she  says.  Many  of  you  will  recall 
that  her  book  Fabulous  Feasts  was  nominated  for  a 
National  Book  Award  and  chosen  as  a Book  of  the 
Month  Club  Dividend  volume.  Llast  year  she  present- 
ed a six-lecture  series  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  on  “Magnificence  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Jewry,”  and  she  lectures  frequently  for  Hadassah, 
Israel  Bonds,  and  to  Jewish  medical  organizations  in 
the  US,  Israel,  Europe,  Australia,  and  South  Africa. 

LYNN  FIELDMAN  M I LLE R,  shareholder  and  offi- 
cer of  the  New  Brunswick  law  firm  of  Miller  & Miller, 
PA,  has  been  appointed  chair  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Bar  Assn's  Individual  Rights  Committee.  The  commit- 
tee works  to  ensure  that  the  legal  system  operates  in 
a manner  which  provides  maximum  possible  protec- 
tion for  the  civil  and  constitutional  rights  of  individu- 
als. It  also  builds  awareness  among  NJSBA  members 
of  how  to  carry  out  professional  responsibilities  in  a 
manner  that  promotes  human  rights.  A member  of 
the  National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers  and  the 
American  Bar  Assn,  Lynn  serves  on  the  NJ  Supreme 
Court  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women  in  the 
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Courts,  She  also  is  a former  member  of  the  Willard 
C.  Heckel  Inn  of  Court  and  is  a member  of  the 
Highland  Park  Environmental  Commission.  She  is 
founding  coordinator  of  the  Women  Artists  Series  at 
Douglass  Library  and  was  co-curator  of  “Women's 
Spheres,”  an  exhibit,  catalog  and  symposium  about 
the  history  of  women  in  Middlesex  County  and  New 
Jersey  and  the  curator  of  “Talk  to  Me;  Words  in  Art” 
for  the  Tweed  Gallery  in  Plainfield. 

DAPHNE  ABEEL  has  Started  a new  publishing 
firm  with  a partner,  Judith  Leet.  Abeel  & Leet 
Publishers  will  publish  their  first  title.  The  Tiffany 
Fortune  and  Other  Chronicles  of  a Connecticut  Family,  by 
Alfred  M.  Bingham,  this  spring.  Daphne  spent  two 
years  at  Barnard  after  transferring  from  Radcliffe  and 
then  received  an  MA  in  comparative  literature  from 
Columbia.  She  has  been  a trade  book  editor  with 
Holt.  Rinehart  & Winston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  and 
Crown  Publishers. 

—MJA 


HALLIE  RATZKIN  LEVIE 
131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE 
NEW  YORK.  NY  10024-3704 


JUDITH  ROSE  ALPERT.  M D 

130  EAST  18TH  STREET,  APT  9T 

NEW  YORK,  NY  10003-2471 


We  hear  that  JUDY  barbarasch  berkun 
recently  returned  from  a trip  to  Israel. 

SUSAN  RUBIN  S U LE I M A N tells  US  that  her  son 
Michael  graduated  from  NYU  last  spring  and  her  son 
Daniel  is  completing  his  freshman  year  at  Harvard. 
Susan  returned  to  Budapest,  where  she  was  born,  for 
a six-month  stay  in  1993.  She  then  wrote  a book 
about  the  experience  tentatively  titled  Excerpts  from 
the  Motherbook:  A Budapest  Memoir,  to  be  published 
by  the  U of  Nebraska  this  fall. 

ROSELLEN  BROWN’s  book  Before  and  After  has 
been  made  into  a movie  by  the  same  name  starring 
Meryl  Streep  and  Liam  Neeson.  Some  critics  have 
called  it  “superb”  and  “compelling.”  Your  correspon- 
dents have  seen  it  and  agree  it  is  an  absorbing  film, 
well  acted  and  beautifully  photographed.  The  book 
told  of  an  ideal  family  in  a small  town  and  what  hap- 
pens to  their  lives  after  a tragedy  involving  their  teen- 
age son.  It  highlighted  how  fragile  and  fleeting  happi- 
ness can  be. 

A sad  note  is  the  death  of  BARBARA  berkman 
goodstein's  husband.  Bill,  following  a heart  attack. 
He  was  an  entertainment  lawyer.  Bill  and  Barbara  met 
while  in  college  (he  was  Columbia  '60)  and  married 
while  he  was  attending  Columbia  Law  School.  The 
funeral  services  were  well  attended  by  family,  friends, 
and  colleagues,  including  Darryl  Strawberry,  whom 
Bill  helped  bring  back  to  the  Yankees. 


MARY  VARNEY  RORTY 
402  PEACOCK  DRIVE.  #3 
CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA  22903 
E-MAIL:  MVR2J@VIRGINIA  EDU 


May  17-19 — Our  35th  Reunion! 

As  we  prepare  for  Reunion,  our  class  officers  and 
Reunion  committee  are  working  themselves  into  a 
frenzy  of  activity  on  our  behalf.  Are  we  ready?  Are 
we  worthy?  Will  we  be  there???  Ready  or  not — be 
sure  to  send  in  your  questionnaire  and  response 
forms,  so  we  can  profit  from  the  contributions  of  the 
absent  as  well  as  those  present.  And  a special 
request:  if  your  life  pattern  has  diverged  in  interesting 


ways  from  the  lives  of  your  classmates,  speak  up!  Our 
Reunion  booklet  should  not  make  us  look  less  varied 
and  interesting  than  we  are. 

SYLVIE  ALPERT  BRYANT  has  been  working 
for  the  United  Nations  since  1993  as  chief  of  the  N'f 
Office  of  the  UN  Drug  Control  Programme,  which  is 
headquartered  in  Vienna.  Her  office  concentrates  on 
advocacy,  interacting  with  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments, academic  institutions,  the  business  community, 
and  non-governmental  organizations  to  mobilize  sup- 
port for  international  drug  control.  Ah,  Sylvie — how 
nice  to  know  someone  in  our  class  has  fulfilled  my 
senior-year  dream  of  working  for  the  UN. 

JUDITH  GOLD  STITZEL,  professor  of  English 
and  director  of  the  Center  for  Women's  Studies  at 
West  Virginia  U,  was  selected  as  the  education  win- 
ner of  the  I Ith  annual  “Celebrate  Women”  Awards 
by  the  West  Virginia  State  Women's  Commission  this 
spring.  Teaching  at  VWU  since  1965,  she  has  coordi- 
nated the  Women’s  Studies  program  since  1 980  and 
has  been  director  of  the  Center  since  1984.  She  is 
one  of  several  of  our  classmates  who  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  university  programs  in  women’s 
studies,  providing  for  the  next  generation  of  students 
programs  which  were  not  available  when  we  were 
undergraduates. 

GEMMA  CORRADI  FIUMARAS  fourth  book. 

The  Metaphoric  Process:  Connections  Between  Language 
and  Life,  was  published  in  1995.  Gemma  was  a philos- 
ophy major  at  Barnard  and  a Fulbright  scholar  and  is 
now  associate  professor  of  hermeneutics  at  the 
University  of  Rome  and  a member  of  the 
International  Psychoanalytical  Assn.  Her  previous 
books,  all  published  in  English  and  praised  by  philo- 
sophical luminaries,  are  in  the  area  of  philosophy  of 
language.  Gemma  is  one  of  about  five  majors  from 
our  class  who  went  on  to  academic  careers  in  philos- 
ophy. 

MARGARET  LEVY  S I M O N O F F and  her  husband 
have  been  living  in  Atlanta  for  the  last  three  years — a ) 
big  change  from  her  earlier  period  as  dyed-in-the- 
wool  New  Yorker.  To  her  great  surprise  and  even 
greater  delight,  she  is  enjoying  the  “northern  city  in 
southern  dress”  thoroughly.  It  helps  that  the  whole  ' 
family  is  migrating  down  with  her;  her  mother  accom- 
panied them,  and  her  Barnard-grad  daughter  (plus  2 
grandchildren)  lives  there  too.  Her  son  is  considering 
moving  there  when  he  finishes  his  cardiology  fellow- 
ship in  Pittsburgh. 

ELLEN  ADLER  KRANTZ  is  another  Atlanta- 
dwelling  alumna;  she  has  been  there  for  I I years,  | 
working  for  Jewish  Family  Services  as  a social  worker. 

She  remarried  seven  years  ago;  her  husband  is  in  the 
steel  business,  and  her  three  children  are  well 
launched,  Rachel  following  mum  as  a social  worker, 
Rebecca  in  sociology  and  Ari  as  a lawyer. 

As  chair  of  the  centennial  committee  at  the 
George  Walter  Vincent  Smith  Art  Museum  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  jane  GODWIN  engelman  is 
involved  with  a year  of  exciting  events  and  exhibi-  ' 
tions. 

I would  have  more  current  news  from  the  central 
states  if  you  weren’t  all  so  busy!  My  last  spate  of  tele- 
phoning, in  connection  with  Reunion  planning,  has  led 
me  to  conclude  that  instead  of  gracefully  slowing 
down  as  we  reach  maturity,  we  are  all  speeding  up. 

But  hey,  why  should  we  sit  home  waiting  for  the  : 
phone  to  ring  if  the  answering  machine  can  do  the  job 
as  well?  i 

Get  those  questionnaires  back  to  our  Reunion 
committee!  And  remember — your  class  correspon-  ■ 
dent  wants  to  hear  from  YOU! 
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ALICE  FINKELSTEIN  ALEKMAN 
1 MACINTOSH  COURT 
EAST  BRUNSWICK.  NJ  08816 
E-MAIL;  ALICEALEKSAOL  COM 


A note  from  ELLEN  willis:  “As  of  September,  I 
and  the  menage  have  moved  back  to  Manhattan,  to 
NYU  faculty  housing.  This  spring  (’95)  I got  tenure  in 
the  NYU  journalism  dept.  I’ve  started  a new  concen- 
tration in  the  journalism  MA  program,  in  cultural 
reporting  and  criticism  (I'.e.  on  the  arts,  popular  cul- 
ture, media,  social  issues,  and  cultural  communities 
and  groups).  I’m  also  writing  a regular  column  on  pol- 
itics for  the  Village  Voice.  Nona  is  starting  junior  high 
school.  It’s  hard  for  me  to  grasp!" 

JANICE  WIEGAN  LIEBERMAN  is  in  full-time 
private  practice  of  psychoanalysis  and  psychoanalytic 
therapy  on  Manhattan’s  Upper  East  Side.  She  writes 
about  issues  of  female  gender  and  contemporary  art 
and  has  just  co-authored  a book  published  by  Jason 
Aronson,  Inc.,  entitled  The  Many  Faces  of  Deceit: 
Omissions,  Lies  and  Disguise  in  Psychotherapy. 

DEBBY  NEMSER  TOLCHIN  is  Still  in  the  prac- 
tice of  general  pediatrics  as  a member  of  the  Faculty 
Practice  of  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Montefiore 
Medical  Center.  She  continues  to  be  active  with  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  In  November,  her 
husband  Richard  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Civil  Court 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  They  have  three  sons: 
Robert  is  a lawyer;  David,  who  taught  high  school 
Spanish  in  the  Bronx  for  three  years,  is  a student  at 
Brooklyn  Law  School;  Andrew,  Vassar  ’95,  is  making 
contracts  for  the  Internet. 

JUDY  ASTOR  smith’s  son  Sean  gave  up  his  law 
practice  and  just  passed  his  qualifiers  for  a PhD  in 
American  history  at  Vanderbilt  U. 

Phonathon  news:  nancy  davis-imhof  has  a 
grandson,  Calvin,  ten  months  old. 

JUDITH  SELTZER  scHEiERs  daughter  Eliza- 
beth has  received  an  award  in  the  Prudential  Spirit  of 
Community  program,  which  recognizes  outstanding 
self-initiated  community  service  by  America’s  youth. 
A student  at  Hunter  College  HS  in  NYC,  Elizabeth  is 
director  of  the  Park  Avenue  Synagogue  Food  Pantry, 
a teen-operated  program;  she  has  been  a volunteer 
there  for  five  years  and  changed  the  program’s  eligi- 
bility requirements,  researched  the  contents  of  its 
food  packets  to  make  sure  they  were  nutritionally 
balanced,  and  overhauled  the  filing  system. 

LINDA  BENJAMIN  H I R S C H S O N has  been 
named  chair  of  the  Trusts  and  Estates  Law  Section  of 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Assn.  ABBE  FESSENDEN 
has  retired  from  the  State  Department  and  is  doing 
some  consulting  work.  RUTH  WILSON  witten 
and  her  husband  are  going  on  the  Barnard  trip  to 
Russia  this  spring. 

Elihu  and  Harriet  kaye  inselbuch  are 
headed  for  China  with  Princeton.  Their  son  Frank 
was  married  to  Lenora  Noroski,  a pediatrician  from 
Los  Angeles.  A true  romantic,  he  proposed  via  the 
superscript  at  the  Houston  Opera;  they  were  mar- 
ried February  13  so  they  could  arrive  to  begin  their 
honeymoon  on  Valentine’s  Day! 

HAMIDA  BUTT  AGATHOCLEOUS  has 
returned  to  New  York;  her  husband  Nicos  has  been 
appointed  the  Cypriot  ambassador  to  the  UN.  They 
had  spent  nineteen  years  in  Brussels,  where  he  was 
representing  Cyprus  to  the  European  Community. 
Their  daughter,  a graduate  of  Brown,  is  with  Oxford 
University  Press;  their  son  is  a junior  at  Brown. 

NANCY  KUNG  WONG  wrote  from  Hong  Kong, 
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SEMINARS  FOR  HOME  STUDY 

The  Associate  Alumnae  presents  the  faculty  of  Barnard  College  in  a series  of 
courses  for  home  study.  Each  course  includes  a syllabus,  audio-cassette  tape 
with  commentary  by  the  professor,  and  a set  of  books  for  primary  reading. 


I.  The  Body  in  Modern  Thought 

Maire  Jaanus,  Professor  of  English 

Major  discourses  on  corporeality,  its  struc- 
ture, function,  power,  pleasure,  limits  and 
drives;  its  oneiric  and  symptomatic  language. 
Included  in  the  readings  are  Nietzsche, 
Merleau-Ponty,  Foucault,  Freud,  and  Lacan. 

II.  Oriental  Encounters: 

The  American  Experience 

Barbara  Staler  Miller 
Milbank  Professor  of  Asian  and 
Middle  Eastern  Cultures  (deceased) 

Readings  introduce  the  works  of  prominent 
American  writers  whose  encounter  with  Ori- 
ental culture  had  a significant  effect  on  their 
literary  expression  and  helped  in  the  forma- 
tion of  American  attitudes  to  that  culture. 

III.  Paul  The  Convert 

Alan  Segal,  Professor  of  Religion 

In  this  account  of  Paul's  work.  Professor  Segal 
argues  that  Paul's  life  can  be  better  under- 
stood from  the  viewpoint  of  the  religion  he 
left  behind.  (Professor  Segal's  book,  Paul  the 
Convert,  was  a selection  of  the  History  Book 
Club.) 


IV.  Judaism  in  the  Time  of  Jesus 

(updated  version) 

Alan  Segal,  Professor  of  Religion 

An  introduction  to  the  Hellenistic  period  in 
Jewish  history  as  the  cradle  out  of  which  both 
rabbinic  Judaism  and  Christianity  arose.  The 
basic  issue  is  how  two  religions  so  different 
today  could  have  come  from  the  same  back- 
ground. (Professor  Segal’s  book,  Rebecca's 
Children,  a text  for  this  course,  was  a finalist 
for  the  1987  National  Jewish  Book  Award  in 
History.) 

V.  Women’s  Studies: 

An  Interdisciplinary  Course 

Professors  Helene  Foley  (Classics)  and 
Celeste  Schenck  (English);  Leslie  Caiman, 
Director,  Barnard  Center  for  Research  on 
Women  (Political  Science);  Professor 
Emerita  Suzanne  Wemple  (History);  for- 
mer Professors  Julie  Blackman  (Psychology) 
and  Nancy  Miller  (Women's  Studies) 

Tapes  and  readings  on  women  in  antiquity 
and  the  early  Middle  Ages,  feminist  literary 
theory,  mothers  and  daughters  in  literature, 
and  contemporary  feminist  ideology  and  psy- 
chology. 


All  inquiries  and  orders  should  be  sent  to 
Barnard  College,  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs 
3009  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10027-6598 
Cost  for  courses  l-IV  is  $50.  The  total  cost  for  Course  V,  the  texts  for  which  could  be 
said  to  constitute  a feminist  library,  is  $225;  the  audiotapes  and  syllabus,  which  includes 
supplemental  readings  not  readily  obtainable  elsewhere,  can  be  purchased  as  a separate 
package  for  $60.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  Barnard  College. 


where  Kraft  General  Foods  (where  she  has  been  a 
vp)  created  a three-year  assignment  for  her.  Although 
both  she  and  husband  Yung  were  unenthusiastic  at 
first,  they  decided  it  was  a good  opportunity  to  work 
in  the  land  where  they  both  were  born.  Nancy’s  job 
is  to  introduce  Kraft  products  into  China  and  estab- 
lish joint  ventures  with  Chinese  partners  to  manufac- 
ture and  distribute  products  from  the  US  or  Europe. 
She  makes  frequent  trips  to  China,  usually  to  Beijing 
and  Shanghai,  but  also  to  other  cities,  including  Taipei. 
Yung  has  been  working  with  an  investment  firm  that 
manages  capital  for  US,  European,  and  Asian  institu- 
tions; he  was  responsible  for  investing  in  and  moni- 
toring companies  in  China,  similar  to  his  work  in  the 
US.  They  have  both  found  doing  business  in  China  dif- 
ficult: “One  has  to  be  very  patient  to  outlast  the 
patience  of  the  Chinese  mainlanders  and  to  put  up 
with  the  bureaucracy  and  the  different  objectives 


(besides  profit  motive)  of  building  an  enterprise.” 
Their  social  life  has  changed,  too:  even  seeing  movies 
requires  reservations  three  days  in  advance,  like  buy- 
ing theater  tickets  in  the  US.  The  highlight  of  their 
activities  continues  to  be  visits  from  friends  and  fami- 
ly; Yung’s  mother  visited  last  spring  and  took  a short 
excursion  to  Shanghai — it  was  her  first  time  back  in 
46  years.  They  returned  to  the  US  last  June  to  see 
their  son  Michael  graduate  from  the  U of  Texas  with 
dual  MD/PhD  degrees.  He  is  doing  a year’s  residency 
in  pediatric  neurology  in  Dallas,  to  be  followed  by 
three  years  at  Washington  U in  St.  Louis.  His  wife  is 
chief  resident  in  pediatrics  at  Children’s  Medical 
Center  in  Dallas.  Their  son  was  born  last  March  and 
Nancy  and  Yung  are  thrilled  to  be  grandparents.  “At 
the  midpoint  of  our  stay  in  Hong  Kong,  the  experi- 
ence has  been  mixed.  It  is  challenging  trying  to  get 
results  from  our  efforts  in  business,  but  we  have 
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derived  a better  understanding  of  the  people  and  the 
culture,  and  have  had  a great  opportunity  to  travel  in 
Asia.  It  makes  us  more  appreciative  of  the  US." 

We  sadly  report  the  death  of  Robert  Ediitz,  hus- 
band of  SANDRA  RAVETZ  EDLITZ,  and  send  con- 
dolences to  Sandra  and  her  children. 


ELLEN  OBRIEN  SAUNDERS 
2205  VISTA  AVE  , SE 
OLYMPIA,  WA  98501 
E-MAIL  74721  1 3 O 7 @ C O M P U S E R V E C O M 

VERA  WAGNER  FRANCES 
3712  STONYBROOK  DRIVE 
DURHAM,  NC  27705 


INA  ENGLANDER  T R O P P E R sent  news  of  her 
children:  son  Jonathan  is  engaged  to  be  married  in 
June;  he  has  a master's  in  creative  writing  from  NYU 
and  expects  his  first  novel  to  be  published  in  1997 
(Northwest  Publishing):  daughter  Hadassah  is  study- 
ing in  Israel  this  year  and  is  looking  forward  to  enter- 
ing Barnard  in  September. 

We  send  our  condolences  to  sheila  Hen- 
nessey MIGNONE  and  her  children  on  the  recent 
death  of  their  husband  and  father.  In  addition  to  his 
medical  practice  in  NYC  and  Westchester,  Dr. 
Mignone  had  been  honored  by  the  Italian  government 
for  his  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  medical  care 
for  Italian  immigrants  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

From  Phonathon:  CHARLYNN  WRIGHT  GOINS 
has  two  grandchildren,  3 and  8 months.  She  devotes 
her  volunteer  time  to  A Better  Chance,  an  organiza- 
tion that  fosters  opportunity  for  minority  school  chil- 
dren. TERRIE  ERLISH  POLOVSKY  reported  that 
her  son  Peter  was  married  last  October.  SUSAN 
JORDAN  svENSONisin  graduate  school  at  Notre 
Dame  of  Maryland,  getting  a master’s  in  education 
and  teacher  certification. 


DONNA  RUDNICK  LEBOVITZ 
1128  GREEN  BAY  ROAD 
GLENCOE.  IL  60022 


LISA  BETH  COX  DE  CHABY  has  two  years' 
worth  of  news  to  share.  Husband  Darrel  became  a 
visiting  professor  at  the  U of  Georgia  in  1994,  teach- 
ing drama  full  time  while  continuing  to  be  a produc- 
tive playwright.  He  has  since  returned  to  his  post  at 
the  Humanities  Endowment,  expanding  his  work  with 
a teaching  position  at  Strayer  College.  Son  Dana,  a 
graduate  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  is 
looking  for  work  and  dreaming  of  a future  in  which 
he  can  realize  the  vision  he  has  for  his  music  and  his 
band.  Beth’s  love  of  animals  has  led  her  not  only  to 
make  a home  for  two  Russian  wolfhounds  and  seven 
cats,  but  also  to  join  a friend  in  running  a pet-sitting 
business.  She  has  begun  to  show  her  dogs  nationally 
and  will  soon  be  doing  obedience  competition  with 
them.  She  continues  to  teach  dance  at  home,  does 
occasional  arthritis  exercise  workshops  for  seniors, 
and  has  recently  become  the  ballet  instructor  at 
Catholic  University.  Her  tennis  playing  has  become  an 
important  setting  for  part  of  the  novel  she  is  writing 
“about  a woman  (of  a certain  age)  who,  like  so  many 
of  us,  was  caught  between  the  expectations  of  the 
times  when  we  were  raised  (WWII  and  the  ’50s)  and 
the  expectations  of  the  women’s  movement.” 

Congratulations  to  nancy  neveloff  dubler 
on  her  selection  as  recipient  of  the  prestigious  BP 
Harrison  Award  of  Merit  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Correctional  Health  Care.  Nancy  is  director  of 


the  Division  of  Bioethics  at  Montefiore  Medical 
Center  and  a professor  at  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  and  has  long  been  involved  in  correctional 
health  care.  A former  chair  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Assn’s  Task  Force  on  Standards  for  Health 
Care  in  Prison  and  Jails,  she  founded  the  Journal  of 
Prison  and  jail  Health  and  has  written  dozens  of  arti- 
cles in  this  field. 

RENEE  cherow-o’leary  has  been  named 
Coordinator  for  Creating  Critical  Viewers  for  the 
National  Academy  of  TV  Arts  and  Sciences.  Formerly 
with  the  Children’s  Television  Workshop,  she  will  be 
involved  in  a new  media  literacy  project  designed  to 
help  secondary  school  students  become  discriminat- 
ing TV  viewers.  During  the  Annual  Fund  Phonathon, 
Renee  spoke  with  edith  carlson  reese,  who 
lives  in  Roanoke,  VA,  and  does  volunteer  work  for 
Laotian  refugees.  Her  husband  is  a professor  of 
astronomy  and  physics  at  Washington  & Lee 
University.  At  the  time  of  Renee’s  call,  Edie’s  hands 
were  sticky  with  honey  from  a batch  of  homemade 
granola — if  you’d  like  the  recipe,  send  news  and  I’ll  be 
happy  to  send  it  in  return. 

Other  news  collected  at  Phonathon:  sandra 
HYVARINEN  DAVENPORT  is  a pediatric  geneticist 
and  developmental  pediatrician  specializing  in  deaf- 
blindness. She  works  as  a private  consultant  in 
Sensory  Genetics  and  Neuro  Development  in 
Bloomington,  Minn.  OSA  LINDBERG  BRAND  was 
teaching  geography  at  George  Mason  U but  is  now 
educational  affairs  director  for  the  Association  of 
American  Geographers  in  Washington,  DC. 

If  by  any  chance  you  have  an  extra  copy  of  our 
class  yearbook,  or  are  finding  it  hard  to  make  space 
for  your  copy  and  would  like  to  find  a new  home  for 
it,  the  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs  at  Barnard  would 
love  to  hear  from  you  (212-854-2005),  Their  shelf  of 
Mortarboards  is  somehow  missing  its  copy  of  the  1 964 
edition  and  there  are  no  copies  in  storage. 

I hope  the  rest  of  you  who  are  leading  busy,  multi- 
faceted lives  will  follow  Beth’s  example  by  sharing 
your  news  with  all  of  us.  If  it  would  be  easier  for  you 
to  communicate  by  e-mail,  you  can  reach  me  at 
7l267.l7l7@compuserve.com,  I look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you! 


NANCY  ALLEN  STEINBERG 
65  CORNWELL  BEACH  ROAD 
PORT  WASHINGTON.  NY  11050 


EILEEN  PARSONS  ST.  DAVID  is  Still  in  Boston 
teaching  voice  at  Harvard:  in  December  she  directed 
a production  of  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  for  the 
Harvard-Radcliffe  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Players.  She 
also  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Assn  of  Teachers  of  Singing  for  the  Boston  chapter. 
And  she  is  Minister  of  Music  at  St.  Stephen’s 
Episcopal  Church. 

BARBARA  VEDRODY  GRANTS  has  been 
appointed  director  of  development  for  the  Nassau 
County  Museum  of  Art  in  Roslyn  Harbor,  NY.  She 
has  served  as  a consultant  for  fundraising  and  progam 
development  for  the  Rogers  Memorial  Libary  in 
Southampton  and  on  the  youth  board  in  her  home 
community  of  Huntington. 

PATTY  ZIMMERMAN  LEVINE  is  happy  tO 
report  that  she  and  husband  Fred  have  moved  back 
to  Michigan  after  two  years  in  Philadelphia.  Daughters 
Shira  and  Hallie  have  finished  college. 

Our  class  co-president,  ELLEN  kozak,  has  start- 
ed a private  practice  specializing  in  copyright,  publish- 
ing, entertainment,  computer,  media  and  trademark 


law.  She  has  joined  the  avant  garde  who  work  at 
home  and  is  enjoying  working  in  casual  clothes, 
reaching  out  via  fax  and  phone  sons  pantyhose.  I must 
admit  that  when  women  were  burning  their  bras  in 
the  sixties,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  with  creativi- 
ty and  talent  freedom  of  dress  would  one  day  be  ours 
without  sacrificing  success!  Congratulations,  Ellen, 
and  best  wishes  to  all  classmates  who  are  embarking 
on  new  endeavors! 


ANNE  DAVIDSON  KIDDER 
BOX  488  1 . RR  #1 
LINCOLNVILLE,  ME  04849 


May  17-19 — Our  30th  Reunion! 

Only  a few  bits  of  news  this  time:  JUDI  tabibian 
kurjian’s  book  for  children.  In  My  Own  Backyard,  is 
being  reissued  by  Charlesbridge  this  spring.  It’s  a 
lovely  book,  in  case  any  of  you  are  buying  books  for 
pre-schoolers  these  days. 

JEMERA  RONE  was  quoted  in  a recent  article  in 
The  NY  Times  dealing  with  slavery  in  Sudan.  Jemera  is 
a field  representative  for  Human  Rights  Watch/Africa 
and  has  visited  Sudan  twice  in  the  last  three  years. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  correspond  with  many 
of  you  over  the  past  five  years.  Due  to  my  desire  to 
be  with  my  peripatetic  husband,  I will  not  be  continu- 
ing as  Class  Correspondent  after  Reunion.  I offer  my 
best  wishes  to  the  person  who  takes  over  for  the 
next  five  years:  I can  assure  you  that  this  job  is  very 
enriching  and  does  not  take  much  time. 

In  case  you  didn't  notice  when  you  received  the 
brochure  announcing  Reunion  from  the  College  in 
March,  two  of  our  classmates  are  listed  on  the  pro- 
gram. NAOMI  ACHS  FONER  is  a member  of  the 
panel  on  screenwriting  and  AUGUSTA  SOUZA 
KAPPNER  is  part  of  the  panel  on  higher  education, 
both  scheduled  for  Saturday  morning,  Augusta  will 
also  be  receiving  the  AABC’s  Distinguished  Alumna 
Award  at  the  luncheon  on  Saturday.  They’ll  be  happy 
to  see  lots  of  classmates  In  the  audience! 


BARBARA  JONAS  CHASE 
672  WESTON  DRIVE 
TOMS  RIVER.  NJ  08755 


Except  for  one  holiday  newsletter,  I have  had  to  rely 
on  press  releases  and  clippings  for  news  this  time. 
Several  of  you  are  in  new  positions  while  others  con- 
tinue to  make  news  and  receive  honors.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  what  you’re  thinking  and  doing. 

CAROLYN  STARR  STEPHEN  and  husband 
David  moved  from  Seattle  to  Akron,  Ohio,  last 
August  so  that  David  could  become  Director  of 
Residence  Life  and  Housing  at  the  U of  Akron. 
Carolyn  is  also  working  at  the  university  as  an  educa- 
tion specialist  with  the  Education  Talent  Search  pro- 
gram and  writes:  “Thankfully,  there  is  opportunity 
here  for  a dual-career  couple  (unlike  Seattle).,., We 
are  currently  living  on  campus — house-hunting  has 
become  a weekend  hobby  when  time  permits — there 
have  been  1 7 houses  we’ve  wanted  to  buy.”  Son  Dan  ; 
23  is  a first-year  law  student  at  Emory:  daughter 
Alana  18  entered  the  honors  program  at  the  U of 
Virginia  last  fall  with  27  advanced  placement  credits. 
David’s  two  sons,  David,  Jr.  22  and  Michael  10,  live  in 
Arizona.  In  a recent  phone  conversation,  Carolyn  and 
I discussed  the  hope  of  seeing  each  other  at  our  next 
Reunion,  which  is  just  about  a year  away.  Start  think-  ■ 
ing  NOW  about  attending! 

EVELYN  GRUNFELD  KAHN  has  been  a real  , 
estate  agent  for  over  twenty  years.  She  is  with  the 
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Greenwich  office  of  Coldwell  Banker  Schlott  and  was 
recently  appointed  a regional  manager  by  Previews, 

After  IS  years  as  executive  director  of  the 
InterSchool  Orchestras  of  NY  (ISO),  ANN  mar- 
row MCKINNEY  has  been  appointed  executive 
director  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists.  In  a trib- 
ute to  her  contribution  to  the  success  and  growth  of 
ISO,  the  organization  has  established  a scholarship 
fund  in  her  name  and  members  of  the  NY 
Philharmonic  contributed  their  services  to  a concert 
in  her  honor.  Among  her  innovations  at  ISO  are  pro- 
grams at  school  assemblies  throughout  NYC,  which 
are  often  the  only  music  education  children  receive, 
and  an  annual  music  education  conference.  In  her 
new  position,  she  will  be  involved  in  music  education 
through  the  350  chapters  of  the  Guild. 

SYLVANA  FOA  is  the  new  spokesman  for  UN 
Secretary-General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  the  first 
woman  to  hold  this  position.  Previously  she  was  a 
; reporter  and  foreign  editor  with  UPl,  head  of  public 
affairs  at  the  World  Food  Program  in  Rome,  and 
chief  of  public  information  for  the  Office  of  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

SUSAN  GOLDSMITH  WOOLDRIDGE  reports: 
“I’m  living  in  Chico,  CA,  where  I’ve  been  a freelance 
writer,  journalist,  and  area  coordinator  for  California 
Poets  in  the  Schools.  My  children,  Daniel  and 
Elisabeth,  are  off  to  college  (Reed  and  UC  Santa 
Cruz).  Three  short  chapters  of  my  new  book,  poem- 
crazy:  Freeing  Your  Life  with  Words,  are  at  least  partially 
about  my  life  in  the  Barnard  dorms.  There’s  an 
i account  of  the  Greek  boyfriend,  Simon  Roosevelt  and 
Columbia  Players,  and  even  the  senior  flipout.”  The 
book  has  just  been  published  by  Clarkson  Potter. 
Susan’s  poems  and  essays  have  been  published  in 
numerous  quarterlies,  and  excerpts  from  her  journals 
appear  in  The  Writer's  Way.  She  said  her  goals  in  this 
book  were  to  make  poetry  accessible  and  help  us  all 
be  creative  with  language:  “Anyone  can  write  poems 
in  a safe,  free  setting  surrounded  by  words.  Tell  your 
; bookstore  to  order  a copy — it  makes  a great  gift  for 
you,  your  mother,  or  your  daughter.  (Barnard  never 
taught  me  how  to  sell  anything  but  I’m  learning  fast 
on  my  own!)  I’ll  try  to  make  it  to  the  next  Reunion.” 

Congratulations  to  Joyce  purnick  for  winning 
a George  Polk  Award  for  excellence  in  journalism. 
.She  and  three  other  NY  Times  reporters  were  cited 
for  their  coverage  of  the  failures  of  NYC’s  Child 
Welfare  Administration  in  the  beating  death  of  a child. 

Israeli  Knesset  member  naomi  harman 
CHAZAN  was  in  Washington,  DC,  in  March,  speak- 
ing at  American  University  and  visiting  the  State 
Department  and  Congress. 

FRAN  SUSSNER  RODGERS  has  been  named  a 
1995  Fellow  by  the  National  Academy  of  Human 
Resources  and  was  named  the  “Socially  Responsible 
Entrepreneur  of  the  Year”  by  Inc.  magazine.  For  more 
about  Fran  and  her  company,  Work/Family  Direc- 
tions, Inc,  refer  back  to  the  cover  story  in  the  Winter 
1995  issue  of  this  magazine. 

News  from  Phonathon:  LYNN  MITCHELL  and 
her  husband  have  moved  to  Arizona:  a radiologist, 
she  is  contemplating  a career  change  to  public  health. 


KAREN  KAPLOWITZ 

2049  CENTURY  PARK  EAST. 

39TH  FLOOR, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CA  90067-3213 


Our  deepest  sympathy  to  arline  horowitz 
DUKER  on  the  tragic  death  of  her  daughter  SARA 
’95,  following  a terrorist  attack  in  Israel.  Our  class 
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president,  LINDA  ROSEN  garfunkel,  writes: 
“When  Arline  Duker’s  daughter  Sara  was  killed  in 
Israel,  she  became  all  of  our  daughters.  We  can  only 
try  to  offer  the  right  words  to  soothe  the  sorrow 
that  Arline  must  be  feeling.  We  can  offer  our  condo- 
lences and  prayers  that  the  killings  and  bombings 
cease  so  that  other  mothers  will  not  have  to  suffer 
the  pain  and  loss  that  she  has  experienced. 

“I  urge  members  of  the  class  to  make  an  extra 
contribution  to  Barnard’s  Annual  Fund  this  year  in 
memory  of  Sara.  Please  send  your  contributions  to 
the  Development  Office  and  indicate  that  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1968  and  are  making  this 
donation  in  memory  of  Sara  Duker.  Thank  you." 

The  Persian  Velvets  at  Rosenborg,  a new  book  by 
CAROL  MANSON  BIER  was  published  in  1995. 
Carol  is  curator  of  Eastern  Hemisphere  Collections 
at  The  Textile  Museum  in  Washington,  DC.  She 
received  her  graduate  training  in  Near  Eastern  art 
and  archaeology  at  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  at 
NYU.  At  The  Textile  Museum  since  1984,  she  has 
organized  numerous  exhibitions  focusing  on  Oriental 
carpets  and  Islamic  textile  arts. 

BLAIR  GIBB  reports  that  she  moved  to  London 
two  years  ago  and  is  working  as  planning  officer  for 
Amnesty  International — following  20  years  when 
“breadwinning”  was  at  the  top  of  her  priority  list. 
Her  son  and  stepdaughters  are  all  over  the  US,  out 
on  their  own  and  enjoying  it.  Blair  would  love  to  hear 
from  other  Barnard  graduates  or  students  who  either 
have  an  interest  in  Amnesty’s  work  or  plan  to  spend 
time  in  London.  Her  address  is  39  Rossendale  Way, 
London  NWI  OXB,  England. 

JACQUELINE  DARROCH  FORREST,  senior 
vice  president  and  vice  president  of  research  at  the 
Alan  Guttmacher  Institute  in  NYC,  has  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  She  writes  that  she  is 
“busy  doing  policy-focused  research  in  reproductive 
health.  Husband,  Michael,  is  a gynecologist — meal 
conversations  are  never  dull!  Son  Chris  is  thriving  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy  in  Colorado  Springs.” 

ELLEN  PRESSMAN  has  been  named  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  Waldwick,  NJ.  She  was  previously 
assistant  superintendent  in  Tenafly,  a K-12  district 
with  six  schools,  and  has  also  been  an  elementary 
school  principal  in  Tenafly  and  Englewood,  and  a high 
school  teacher  in  NYC. 

IRENE  FINEL-HONIGMAN  and  her  husband 
both  work  in  Washington,  DC,  she  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  he  as  general  counsel  to 
the  Department  of  the  Navy. 


JOANNE  TUMINSKI  KABAK 
5 BROAD  STREET 
WESTPORT,  CT  06880 


SEANA  ANDERSON  is  the  new  executive  director 
of  One  to  One  New  York,  a national  not-for-profit 
organization  that  brings  together  high  school  students 
and  mentors  through  partnership  with  individuals, 
companies,  and  associations.  Previously,  she  directed 
fundraising  activities  for  the  Girl  Scout  Council  of 
Greater  New  York,  Before  that  she  headed  her  own 
consulting  firm.  She  is  a Certified  Fund  Raising 
Executive  (CFRE)  and  in  1994  was  awarded  the 
Frances  Hesselbein  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Management  by  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  USA.  Seana 
lives  in  Boerum  Hill,  Brooklyn. 

ESTELLE  FREEDMAN  writes  from  San  Francisco 
that  her  new  book.  Maternal  Justice:  Miriam  Van 
Waters  and  The  Female  Reform  Tradition,  was  published 
in  March  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  The 
book  is  dedicated  in  part  to  Professor  Annette 
KAR  BAXTER  ’47,  who  was  her  advisor  at  Barnard. 

The  Emory  & Henry  College,  in  Emory,  VA,  hon- 
ored MEREDITH  SUE  WILLIS  at  its  recent  Literary 
Festival.  Meredith,  a native  of  West  Virginia,  pub- 
lished In  the  Mountains  of  America  in  1 994,  a widely 
acclaimed  selection  of  short  stories.  She  has  also  pub- 
lished three  adult  novels,  a children’s  short  novel,  and 
three  books  of  nonfiction.  She  has  taught  writing  and 
is  a two-time  winner  of  the  PEN  Syndicated  Fiction 
Contest.  Meredith  lives  in  South  Orange,  NJ,  with  her 
husband  and  son. 

LINDA  LAWSON  ELMAN,  PhD,  was  recently 
appointed  director  of  research  and  evaluation  for  the 
Central  Kitsap  School  District  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  She  previously  worked  for  the  Tacoma 
School  District. 

PAULA  REIMERS  led  her  first  service  as  rabbi  for 
the  Burbank  Temple  Emanu  El  last  August.  She  previ- 
ously served  at  a synagogue  in  Colchester,  CT.  She 
has  been  married  for  over  25  years  to  Robin  Maisel. 


JANINE  PALMER 
P O BOX  723 
HOBOKEN,  NJ  07030-4912 


During  my  recent  one-night  stint  at  the  Annual  Fund 
Phonathon  several  alumnae  generously  shared  these 
events  in  their  lives: 

DR.  CHRISTINE  CLARK-EVANS  is  on  sabbati- 
cal this  spring  from  Penn  State.  After  house  hunting  in 
the  State  College,  PA,  area  she  traveled  to  Paris  and 
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then  was  planning  to  go  to  Montpelier,  France,  to  do 
research.  Christine  was  recently  promoted  to  associ- 
ate professor  of  French  at  Penn  State,  with  tenure. 
Her  two  daughters  are  in  college  and  doing  well. 

I reached  RACHEL  val  Cohen  in  Stroudsburg, 
PA,  where  her  two  children  are  in  kindergarten  and 
the  second  grade.  This  allows  Rachel  to  balance  their 
care  with  care  for  her  aging  father.  All  in  all,  she  says 
that  her  life  is  ever  busy  even  while  being  “boring  and 
normal.”  She  is  still  working  on  her  enameled  jewelry 
even  though  she  currently  has  no  time  to  market  it. 

BARBARA  c O H E N - KL I G E R M A N reported  that 
she  has  “joined  the  growing  ranks  of  people  who 
have  looked  at  the  corporate  world"  and  decided 
that  a corporate  job  was  not  worth  losing  contact 
with  her  family.  Two  years  ago,  she  left  her  job  as 
vice  president  at  WB  Saunders  to  become  a self- 
employed  editorial  consultant  working  from  home. 
Her  daughter  is  now  2 and  developing  at  top  speed. 
Barbara  highly  recommends  working  at  home — she  is 
now  “broke  but  loving  it.” 

THULANI  DAVIS  taught  writing  at  Barnard  for 
four  years  but  this  year  has  been  commuting  to 
Princeton  once  a week  to  teach  there.  Her  next 
novel,  The  Maker  of  Saints,  will  be  published  by 
Scribner  in  October. 

MARY  ACKERLY  was  recently  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Connecticut  Nature 
Conservancy.  She  is  a past  president  of  the  Norfolk 
Land  Trust  and  was  also  the  director  of  the  Norfolk 
Library.  Since  1994  Mary  has  been  a partner  in  charge 
of  the  Litchfield  office  of  the  law  firm  of  Gager  and 
Henry. 

SUSAN  MCKINLEY,  who  continues  to  live  and 
paint  in  Germany,  sent  us  an  announcement  of  an 
exhibition  of  her  work  which  was  held  this  winter  at 
the  Stadtische  Galerie  Remscheid. 


BARBARA  BALLINGER  BUCHHOLZ 
399  W FULLERTON  PARKWAY,  5W 
CHICAGO.  IL  606  1 4 


May  17-19 — Our  25th  Reunion! 

Little  news  for  now,  though  we  hope  after  Reunion 
there  will  be  much  to  share. 

Incidentally,  in  case  you  didn’t  notice  when  you 
received  the  brochure  about  Reunion  from  Barnard, 
two  of  our  classmates  are  listed  as  speakers  on 
Friday  afternoon,  kathryn  zufall-larson,  an 
internist  in  Seattle,  is  on  the  panel  on  Women’s 
Health,  wilma  liebman,  who  is  on  the  panel  on 
politics,  was  recently  appointed  deputy  director  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  For 
the  previous  two  years  she  was  special  assistant  to 
the  director;  now  she  is  responsible  for  daily  opera- 
tions of  the  national  office  in  Washington,  DC.  She 
earned  her  law  degree  at  George  Washington  U. 

Also  in  the  law  arena,  Deborah  lifschitz 
VEACH  has  opened  a firm  in  Hackensack,  NJ,  Veach 
& Coats-Thomas.  She  was  an  asst  D.A.  in  Manhattan 
and  is  now  also  co-chair  of  the  Lawyers’  Referral 
Panel  of  Women  Lawyers  in  Bergen  County. 

If  by  any  chance  you  have  an  extra  copy  of  our 
yearbook,  or  know  someone  who  can  spare  a copy, 
the  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs  (212-854-2005)  would 
love  to  hear  from  you.  The  Office  keeps  a shelf  of 
yearbooks  and  their  copy  of  the  1971  Mortarboard 
has  vanished. 

Most  important,  however — come  to  Reunion.  If 
you  haven’t  sent  in  your  reservation  for  the  events  at 
the  College  or  our  Saturday  Night  Fete  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  do  it  now! 


KITA  MCVAY  GREENE 
2711  DEAN  PARKWAY 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MN  55416 
fax:  612-927-7596 


SUSAN  CLARE  is  corresponding  for  the  first  time  in 
23  years  because  Class  Notes  is  now  online!  She 
writes,  “I  am  living  in  Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  am  mar- 
ried to  Peter  Parker  (Columbia  Engineering  ’72).  We 
have  two  children,  Andrew  13  and  Amy  10.  After  a 
long  hiatus  from  banking  and  consulting  with  a spe- 
cialization in  healthcare,  I am  seeking  free-lance  con- 
sulting assignments  in  the  healthcare  field.  I am  happy 
to  report  that  the  Boston  alumnae  group  is  active  and 
is  a great  source  of  meeting  the  kind  of  people  I 
enjoy!" 

PEGGY  LUDWIG  actually  took  me  up  on  my  invi- 
tation to  call  with  an  update.  We  shared  a year  of 
Geography  together,  which  somehow  took  us  roam- 
ing all  over  New  York  as  well  as  the  science  labs,  and 
it  was  fun  to  reminisce  and  catch  up.  She  lives  in 
Oakland,  CA,  with  her  husband  and  three  children, 
ages  5 to  II,  and  is  at  home  now  after  years  of  teach- 
ing at  the  U of  California  at  Berkeley. 

I had  a note  from  JULIANA  FLiNNat  Christmas. 
She  is  a professor  of  anthropology  at  the  U of 
Arkansas  and  her  son  Colin  will  be  off  to  college  next 
year.  Considering  that  it  was  only  yesterday  that  she 
and  I were  both  living  in  northern  California  when 
Colin  was  born,  this  seems  quite  impossible. 

Follow  Susan’s  lead  and  send  your  message  by  e- 
mail;  or  follow  Peggy’s  example  and  give  me  a call;  or 
do  what  Julie  did  and  send  me  a note.  It  is  wonderful 
to  share  at  least  a small  glimpse  of  each  other’s  lives 
as  we  approach  25  years  of  being  on  our  own! 


SHERRY  KATZ-BEARNOT 
82  SCENIC  DRIVE 

HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON,  NY  10706 


“No  frills”  this  quarter,  I received  one  message,  from 
CAROL  ANN  NELSON,  AIA,  through  a note 
slipped  in  the  Annual  Fund  envelope,  Carol  is  tem- 
porarily ensconced  at  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  at  Harvard,  in  the  mid-career  MPA 
Program.  She  writes,  “I  hope  to  be  able  to  work  with 
a nonprofit  community  development  organization 
when  I’m  done  in  June.”  Her  daughter  is  8 and  in 
third  grade. 

No  other  mail,  and  I’ve  had  no  time  for  digging  up 
any  news.  March  9 was  the  Bar  Mitzvah  for  my  oldest 
son,  Ben.  It  was  a splendid  experience — two  weeks 
later  we  were  all  still  quite  intoxicated  from  it,  and 
my  life  will  slowly  be  resumed.  The  details  are,  of 
course,  gory,  but  I won’t  bore  you  all  with  them. 

Can’t  wait  to  see  what  comes  up  in  this  new  gar- 
den. I have  low  expectations,  so  anything  will  be  a 
welcome  surprise.  Write  when  you  can! 


CATHERINE  BLANK  MERMELSTEIN 

8 PATRIOT  COURT 

EAST  BRUNSWICK.  NJ  08816 


This  past  September,  marsha  (ngozi) 
COLEMAN  went  to  Beijing  with  the  US  delegation  to 
the  Fourth  UN  Conference  on  Women  as  a negotia- 
tor on  the  environment.  Marsha  was  the  chairperson 
of  the  EPA  task  force  on  women,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  determining  the  disproportionate  impact  of 
environmental  toxins  on  the  health  of  women  and 
children.  Previously,  environmental  research  had 


focused  on  men.  She  is  now  the  US  executive  secre- 
tary  for  the  Gore-Mbeki  Commission’s  Working  \ 
Group  on  the  Environment,  a vice-presidential  initia- 
tive which  is  designed  to  strengthen  relations  ' 
between  the  US  and  South  Africa  on  matters  affecting 
the  environment.  She  lives  in  Bethesda,  MD. 

ROCHELLE  DAUBER  TURETSKY  has  been 
practicing  medicine  in  Fairfield  County,  CT,  since 
1983.  Since  1985  she  has  been  chief  of  the  section  of  ’ 
adolescent  medicine  at  Norwalk  Hospital  and  direc- 
tor of  the  pediatric  physician  assistant  program  and 
attending  physician  in  the  ambulatory  clinics.  She 
recently  joined  Bay  Street  Pediatrics  in  Westport  and 
Weston.  She  is  married  to  Dr.  Arthur  Turetsky,  who  ; 
practices  internal  medicine  and  pulmonary  medicine  j 
in  Fairfield  and  Trumbull.  They  have  three  children.  ' 

RENA  BRICKMAN  ROSEN  received  a Young  ’ 
Leadership  Award  from  the  Jewish  Federation  of  the  ' 
Greater  East  Bay  (Oakland,  CA).  She  and  husband  ! 
Mordecai  have  three  children:  son  Michael  is  a fresh-  ) 
man  at  Harvard.  Daughter  Gabriella  14  attends 
Oakland’s  College  Preparatory  School,  and  Rafi  is  I I. 
Rena  received  a law  degree  from  the  U of  San  i 
Francisco  in  1990  and  works  as  an  attorney  in  !i 
Lafayette.  She  is  a past  president  of  the  board  of  ' i 
Tehiyah  Day  School  in  El  Cerrito  and  has  served  on  i ; 
the  board  of  the  Federation  and  in  other  leadership  ' . 
positions  in  the  community.  i 


KERRI-ANN  JONES 
5023  SENTINEL  DRIVE.  #123 
BETHESDA.  MD  20816 

MELISSA  KAHN  ROCKMAN 
9 CAMPDEN  ROAD 
SCARSDALE,  NY  10583 

News  from  the  Class  of  1975  has  slowed  to  a trickle.  I'l 
We  are  looking  forward  to  using  the  new  Barnard  [ f 
Alumnae  Directory  and  hope  that  many  of  you  will  ' i 
take  advantage  of  its  updated  information  to  get  in 
touch  with  classmates.  | 

JULIE  GOODMAN  POST,  a former  chem  col- 
league and  Melissa’s  former  lab  partner,  dropped  us  a ■ 
line  with  lots  of  news.  Since  our  tenth  Reunion  Julie  f ' 
has  married,  become  a mother,  and  left  NYC  for  i 
Boulder,  CO.  Julie  and  James  Post  married  about  four  ;. 
years  ago  and  on  December  11,1 995,  they  became 
the  proud  parents  of  twins — Ruth  and  Samuel.  Julie  Is  / 
no  longer  working  as  a chemist  but  she  teaches  piano  : 
at  home.  She  writes  that  she  likes  motherhood  and  ' ' 
seems  to  be  functioning  fine  with  two  children  as  long 
as  she  gets  enough  sleep.  James  is  in  graduate  school  i 
and  able  to  provide  lots  of  help  at  home. 

In  L.A.,  PAMELA  GOLD  BOTHWELL  is  working  ; 
part  time  as  an  attorney  doing  real  estate  litigation,  f 
She  has  three  children — Caitlin  12,  Solomon  10,  and  ■ 
Miles  3.  She  continues  to  practice  Buddhism  and  • I 
enjoy  life.  Pamela  writes  that  she  misses  Barbara 
Stoler  Miller. 

DAPHNE  STEVENS-PASCUCCi  sent  a copy  of*  j 
her  first  publication,  part  of  the  proceedings  of  an  i | 
international  congress  held  at  the  University  of  | 
London  in  1993  on  "Performing  Practice  in  : 
Monteverdi’s  Music.”  Daphne’s  field  is  “Couture  ’ I 
Costume”  and  she  lists  telephone  contacts  in 
London,  New  York,  and  Florence.  Her  contribution  • i 
to  the  Monteverdi  meeting  dealt  with  costume  in  ‘ i 
early  Italian  opera  and  it  is  fascinating.  ' 

Listeners  to  NPR’s  Weekend  Edition  may  have  ' 
heard  an  interview  with  WENDY  chambers  one 
snowy  Sunday  in  January.  She  discussed  her  “Suite  for 
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Toy  Piano,”  parts  of  which  she  played  on  her  30-key 
instrument,  which  she  said  is  two  feet  tall.  Wendy  has 
composed  and  commissioned  work  for  many  unusual 
instruments  and  her  “Mass  for  Massed  Trombones”  is 
available  on  CD. 

Enjoy  spring  and  send  us  your  news! 

—KAJ 


MARTHA  NELSON 
170  2ND  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10003 


May  17-19 — Our  20th  Reunion! 

In  case  you  didn’t  notice  when  you  received  the 
Reunion  brochure  from  Barnard  in  March,  one  of  the 
speakers  on  the  Friday  afternoon  panel  on  Women’s 
Health  is  Natalie  roche,  assistant  chair  of  the 
ob-gyn  department  at  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center.  We 
hope  there  will  be  lots  of  other  ’76ers  there  as 
well — if  you  haven’t  sent  in  your  reservation,  please 
do  it  now! 

CATHERINE  WALD  continues  to  run  her  eight- 
year-old  corporate  pr  business  (same  age  as  her  son, 
she  notes;  she  also  has  a five-year-old  daughter).  In 
the  past  year  she  has  also  had  several  articles  pub- 
lished in  magazines  such  as  Woman’s  Day  and  Writer’s 
Digest.  She  interviewed  Serge  Gavronsky,  among  oth- 
ers, for  an  article  about  translation  for  Poets  & 
Writers.  Her  translation  of  Valery  Larbaud’s  Enfantines 
(Childish  Things)  was  published  by  Sun  & Moon  Press 
in  1994. 

LINDA  MEDLEY  was  featured  in  an  article  in  the 
Daily  News  in  January,  on  the  subject  of  corporate 
downsizing.  Linda  had  been  producing  employee 
newsletters  and  handling  customer  relations  for 
AT&T’s  Network  Systems  when  the  company  offered 
her  a buyout  package  which  included  money  for  com- 
puters, phones  and  other  equipment  and  training  so 
she  could  set  up  the  business  in  her  Brooklyn  home. 
She  accepted  the  offer  and  is  now  starting  her  own 
public  relations  firm. 

EVELYN  WEISSMAN  BEHAR  received  a post- 
master’s certificate  in  library  science  from  Queens 
College  in  June  ’94  and  is  working  part  time  as  a tech- 
nical services  librarian  at  Touro  College. 

See  you  at  Reunion! 


JACQUELINE  LAKS  GORMAN 
i111  REGAL  DRIVE 
iDEKALB,  IL  601  IS 


il  hate  to  disappoint  all  the  people  who  tell  me  this  is 
the  first  place  they  turn  to  in  the  magazine,  but  this 
issue  the  cupboard  (i.e.,  mailbox)  is  almost  bare,  and  I 
:Simply  don’t  have  the  time  to  reach  out  to  classmates 
for  news.  So  I’ve  got  a deal  for  you:  If  you’re  one  of 
|those  people  who  love  to  read  this  column  but  never 
icontribute  to  it,  why  not  pick  up  a pen  and  paper 
now  and  write  a few  lines?  Tell  us  what  you’ve  done, 
what  you’re  doing,  what  you’d  like  to  do,  and  why 
lyou  never  send  in  any  news.  It  would  make  my  job  a 
iWhole  lot  easier  and  more  pleasant,  and  I promise  I’ll 
.print  it. 

The  one  item  we  have  is  very  timely — maybe  even 
itoo  much  so,  depending  on  the  your  post  office.  EVA 
WIENER,  who  is  a composer,  wrote  to  tell  us  about 
the  performance  of  her  composition,  “Prism,”  at  the 
Duo  Piano  Mini-Festival  at  the  Whitney  Museum  at 
Philip  Morris  (120  Park  Avenue,  at  42nd  St.,  in  the 
sculpture  court)  on  Friday,  May  1 0.  Admission  is  free. 
It  would  be  great  if  some  of  you  who  live  or  work  in 
Manhattan  could  attend. 
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JAMI  BERNARD 

148  WEST  23RD  ST..  ID 

NEW  YORK.  NY  10011 


CYNDI  “My  Rolodex  is  Too  Heavy  to  Lift”  STIVERS 
has  made  a splashy  debut  as  editor  in  chief  of  Time 
Out,  the  New  York  edition  of  the  famous  London 
publication. 

Former  party  animal  JENNIFER  GREY  is  director 
of  development  for  the  U of  Connecticut  School  of 
Business,  where  she  received  her  MBA  in  1993.  She 
recently  married  Christopher  McCarty,  an  account 
executive  with  Reliance  Surety  Co.  in  New  Jersey. 

SHARON  FRiELis  using  her  various  degrees — 
including  psychology,  medicine  and  law — in  her  new 
job  as  partner  in  Frauenglass  & Friel,  a Connecticut 
law  firm  that  pays  special  attention  to  the  needs  of 
children  in  divorce  cases. 

DYLAN  LANDIS  BAQUET  has  just  put  the  fin- 
ishing touches  on  her  fourth  book.  Designing  for  Small 
Homes  (PBC  International).  HOLLI  HAMILTON  and 
husband  Ernest  Beckford  (CC  ’80;  Columbia  Law  ’83) 
need  a copy  of  Dylan’s  book — they’re  fixing  up  “a 
small  house  with  lots  of  potential”  in  the  Washington, 
DC,  area,  where  Holli  is  working  as  a medical  review 
officer  for  the  FDA. 

KAREN  TINA  H A RR ISO N writes:  “I  have  made  a 
move  from  Beauty  Director  of  Sossy  Magazine  to 
reporting  for  the  New  York  Post,  where  I write  a beau- 
ty/fashion/lifestyle page  every  Monday.  It’s  not  only 
the  market  that’s  more  challenging — it’s  the  dead- 
lines, too.” 

MERYL  IRWIN  KAN N E R is  working  as  a College 
career  placement  counselor;  she  started  a pilot  pro- 
gram at  Bloomfield  (NJ)  College. 

ELIZABETH  HORAN,  associate  professor  of 
English  at  Arizona  State  U,  has  won  a Fulbright  award 
for  study  in  Costa  Rica. 

My  book  about  Quentin  Tarantino  has  now  been 
sold  to  England,  Japan,  Sweden,  Poland,  Italy, 
Australia,  and  Finland  and  I’m  finishing  up  Chick  Flicks 
for  fall  publication.  On  a more  somber  note,  in  March 
I was  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer.  I have  had 
surgery  and  started  the  whole  chemotherapy-radia- 
tion thing,  as  one  in  eight  women  will  do  in  their  life- 
times. This  is  not  something  I expected  or  welcome, 
but  I’m  meeting  it  with  all  the  grace  and  grit  I can 
muster.  I’d  appreciate  hearing  from  any  of  you,  any 
age,  with  words  of  hope  or  wisdom. 


KAREN  STUGENSKY 

499  FORT  WASHINGTON  AVE  . 4G 

NEW  YORK.  NY  10033 


As  I write  this,  large  blue-white  snowflakes  are 
pounding  on  my  window  and  settling  into  large,  fanci- 
ful drifts  along  the  outside  walls  of  my  apartment 
building.  It’s  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  spring 
is  around  the  corner,  but  at  least  by  the  calendar,  she 
will  make  her  appearance  soon.  I hope  that  by  the 
time  you  receive  this,  the  snowdrifts  and  subzero 
windchills  will  be  a distant  memory. 

SUSAN  LIU,  MD,  has  probably  had  to  deal  with 
some  seasonal  medical  problems  in  treating  our 
younger  Barnard  sisters  this  winter.  Susan,  an 
internist  with  fellowship  training  in  both  gastroen- 
terology and  hematology,  works  part  time  at  Barnard 
Health  Services.  She  is  also  the  mother  of  a four  year 
old  girl  and  a three  year  old  boy. 

HOLLY  WILLIAMS  writes  that  she  became  an 
assistant  professor  of  dance  in  the  Dept  of  Theatre 


and  Dance  at  the  U of  Texas,  Austin,  in  January.  She 
finished  her  MFA  in  dance  at  Texas  Woman’s 
University  in  1992  and  was  on  tour  with  the  Mark 
Morris  Dance  Group  for  four  years.  She  lives  in 
Austin  with  husband  Bill  Minutaglio  (CC  ’76, 
Journalism  ’78),  who  works  for  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  and  their  daughter  Rose  2 1/2. 

MARGO  BERCH  MATZDORF  and  husband  Jamie 
were  “thrilled!  thrilled!  thrilled!”  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  daughter  Sarah  Anne  on  February  4.  (She  is 
bound  to  be  a truly  wonderful  child — my  birthday  is 
also  on  Feb.  4.)  She  was  born  three  weeks  early, 
while  the  Matzdorfs  were  in  the  middle  of  major  ren- 
ovations of  their  house  in  Rensselaer,  NY.  Margo 
plans  to  return  in  May  to  her  job  as  Federal  Relations 
Coordinator  for  the  NYS  Office  of  Alcoholism  and 
Substance  Abuse  Services.  Jamie’s  communications/ 
graphics  business  is  based  at  home  so  he  will  be  “Mr. 
Mom.”  Margo  says  they  are  interested  in  hearing 
from  other  families  with  at-home  Dads. 

MARGARET  c E Z A I R-T  H o M P SO  NS  name  may 
soon  be  up  on  the  big  silver  screen.  Margaret,  a pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Wellesley,  has  written  her  first 
film  script  and  sold  it  to  Oprah  Winfrey.  Entitled 
Photo  Finish,  it  is  an  interracial  love  story  and  interna- 
tional crime  adventure  set  in  NYC  and  Jamaica,  West 
Indies.  Margaret  started  writing  it  in  1988,  while  she 
was  living  in  London,  and  completed  it  over  a period 
of  five  years. 


AMBER  SPENCE  ZEIDLER 
20221  WYANDOTTE  STREET 
WINNETKA,  CA  91306 


Mysterious  Disappearance  Explained!  Just  why  did 
VALERIE  SCHWARZ  MASON,  after  organizing  last 
year’s  Saturday  Reunion  dinner,  skip  it  for  a trip  to 
Hawaii?  Now  it  can  be  told:  she  was  four  months 
pregnant  and  saw  a last  opportunity  for  a long  plane 
trip  with  her  husband.  She  didn’t  reveal  her  condition 
at  the  Friday  gathering  “because  MARY  LAROCCA 
was  in  rare  form  and  I was  not  prepared  for  all  the 
teasing.. ..It  was  a very  wonderful  pregnancy”  which 
ended,  scarily,  ten  weeks  ahead  of  schedule  with  the 
September  20  birth  of  Cameron  Maximilian  Mason, 
“at  a whopping  3 lbs.  5 oz.  via  emergency  Caesarean 
section. ...It  was  an  emotional  roller-coaster  ride  as 
Cameron  remained  in  the  hospital  for  nine  weeks 
thereafter,  battling  various  effects  of  his  prematurity.” 
Battling  victoriously  (praises  be!);  all  three  Masons 
are  doing  fine  now  and  Valerie  returned  to  her  law 
practice  in  February. 

Babies  Crawl  Out  of  the  Woodwork!  (This  is  a fig- 
ure of  speech.  Ask  Valerie.  Anyway,  in  my  house  they 
mostly  color  on  it.)  Born  to  ESTHER  schwalb 
and  husband  David  Haase:  son  Jacob  Nathan,  on 
September  23.  She  writes:  “His  3- 1 /2-year-old  sister, 
Miriam,  thinks  he’s  great.  While  she  tries  unscrewing 
his  arms  and  legs  occasionally,  she  still  plans  on  mar- 
rying him  when  they  grow  up,  which  I think  is  a good 
sign.”  Esther  was  enjoying  the  time  away  from  work; 
in  April  she  returned  to  her  job  as  lead  urban  planner 
at  Parsons  Brinckerhoff  Quade. 

Born  to  MARY  RAPUANO  DEPALMA  and  hus- 
band Angelo:  son  Peter  David  on  September  29.  “He 
joins  two  sisters,  Catherine  6 1/2  and  Nina  4,  who 
are  thrilled  to  have  a baby  brother  to  love.  I’m  still 
teaching  part  time  as  an  adjunct  professor  at  Sussex 
County  Community  College”  in  Newton,  NJ. 

Less  is  More!  Inquiring  minds  who  read  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  got  the  scoop  on  Rosemarie 
FABIEN.  With  a PhD  in  American  literature,  she 
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says,  "My  goal  was  to  have  my  own  PR  organization 
by  the  time  I was  30."  But  goals  and  values  have 
changed  for  her  and  husband  Tom  Normile.  Now  she 
mothers  a 3-year-old  and  9-month-old  and  works 
part  time  as  director  of  strategic  communications  for 
an  architecture  firm.  With  her  downsized  life  plan, 
she  reports  contentedly,  “I  interview  prospective  stu- 
dents for  Barnard.  I'm  president  of  the  day-care  par- 
ents’ association.  I can  actually  make  a meal  for  every- 
body, make  Christmas  crafts,  and  plan  family  trips." 

Encore!  KAREN  Schaefer  has  been  reappoint- 
ed to  a second  three-year  term  as  Hearing  Examiner 
in  Sullivan  County  (NY)  Family  Court.  Since  January 
1993  she  has  been  presiding  over  all  child  support, 
spousal  support,  and  uncontested  paternity  cases 
there,  and  recently  co-piloted  a program  in  which  she 
oversees  mediation  volunteers  who  assist  in  negotia- 
tion and  resolution  of  support  cases  before  they 
reach  the  courtroom. 

Wishes  Are  Granted!  Thanks  for  the  muchness  of 
mail.  As  this  goes  to  press.  I'm  already  getting  letters 
for  the  next  issue.  You  like  me,  you  really  like  me! 
Wishing  you  a blissful  spring. 


WENDY  WHITE 
1 90  CEDAR  STREET 
CLIFFSIDE  PARK.  NJ  07010 


May  17-19 — Our  15th  Reunion! 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  class  president  ANN 
RYAN,  ESQ,  and  husband  Mark  Dwyer  on  the  birth 
of  their  first  child,  Mary  Kate.  As  an  asst  DA  in 
Manhattan,  Ann  has  been  working  on  a long-term 
investigation  involving  mob  domination  of  the  garbage 
industry.  Indictments  were  in  the  planning  stage  while 
Ann  was  pregnant,  her  investigators  hoping  they 
could  be  completed  before  the  arrival  of  Mary  Kate. 
Ann  would  hear  her  colleagues  chanting  their  own 
"rap”  song,  “Before  the  baby,  before  the  baby!” 
Witnessing  that  the  Master  Plan  and  Divine  Order 
are  in  effect  in  Ann's  life,  as  in  all  of  our  lives,  Mary 
Kate  was  born  right  after  the  indictments  were  made. 
For  all  classmates  who  have  children,  or  are  planning 
to  do  so,  Ann  remarked  "how  totally  time-consuming 
the  baby  is,  if  you  could  just  manage  not  to  sleep.” 
During  her  maternity  leave,  Ann,  class  vp  holly 
KISTHARD  JEROME,  and  I have  been  organizing  our 
15th  Reunion.  If  you  haven't  already  done  so,  please 
call  Ann  at  home  (718-852-6152)  or  at  work  (212- 
335-9319)  to  make  reservations  for  the  class  dinner 
on  Saturday,  May  18th,  at  SPQR,  in  Manhattan's  Little 
Italy,  and  the  Sunday  brunch  (with  Class  of  '81  chil- 
dren!) at  I I am  at  the  Garden  Cafe  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  followed  by  a guided  tour  of  the 
Museum’s  special  treasures. 

Radio  reporter  KATIE  DAVIS  made  headlines  last 
spring  with  her  lawsuit  against  National  Public  Radio. 
After  15  years  of  filing  stories  for  NPR,  she  charged 
them  with  sexual  discrimination  by  "denying  her  a 
permanent  position  as  an  NPR  reporter  or  corre- 
spondent on  the  basis  of  her  gender."  She  had  been 
free-lancing  with  NPR  during  college,  worked  as  a 
free-lance  reporter  and  was  on  the  production  staff 
of  Weekend  All  Things  Considered.  In  1986  she  was 
promoted  to  associate  producer  and  was  sent  over- 
seas to  train  reporters,  and  in  1989  she  became  a 
free-lance  reporter  in  Mexico  City.  Her  suit  alleges 
that  in  1990  network  executives  refused  her  request 
for  a permanent  reporting  position  in  Mexico  City 
and  this  pattern  continued  until  it  became  obvious  to 
Katie  that  she  was  not  being  paid  as  much  as  male 
reporters  performing  substantially  similar  work. 


BONNIE  SPIRO  SCHINAGLE  sent  an  Internet 
hello,  sharing  that  she  and  husband  Joseph,  U of  PA 
'82,  live  in  Laurel  Hollow,  NJ,  with  daughters  Allison 
2 and  Laura  9 months.  Bonnie  is  continuing  in  her 
profession  of  freelance  legal  research  and  writing. 

KIRI  BORG  has  been  promoted  to  vp  of  business 
development  of  Tishman  Interiors  Corp.,  meaning 
that  she  pursues  new  opportunities  for  Tishman, 
especially  in  alterations  and  modernizations  of  office 
interiors  as  well  as  landmark  renovations/restora- 
tions. She  is  also  project  manager  for  the  renovation 
of  Carnegie  Hall’s  “tower  studios.”  Kiri  and  her 
father  wrote  a chapter  on  construction  management 
for  McGraw-Hill's  Handbook  of  Building  Design  and 
Construction,  which  was  reissued  in  1994. 

Milestones  have  been  achieved  by  jolyne 
c ARUSO-F ITZG E RALD  as  she  and  husband  Shawn 
celebrated  the  first  birthday  of  their  son  Christian  in 
April.  Jolyne  has  been  working  for  JP  Morgan  since 
1992  and  in  September  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
Latin  American  equity  division,  which  requires  fre- 
quent travel  to  that  region.  She  and  Shawn  have  pur- 
chased a home  in  Plandome,  LI,  NY,  which  they  are 
renovating.  As  with  many  young  couples,  their  lives 
require  tremendous  teamwork  and  in  their  case 
Shawn  has  taken  a year  off  from  the  legal  profession 
to  stay  home  and  be  “Mr.  Mom.”  Jolyne  is  also  active 
at  Barnard,  with  the  Annual  Fund,  mentoring,  and  on 
the  board  of  the  AABC.  She  recently  saw  nancy 
PiVNiCK  FREEMAN,  who  is  balancing  a publishing 
career,  a commute,  and  a family.  Nancy  and  husband 
Kevin  have  a daughter  Olivia  2 and  a second  baby  on 
the  way  and  recently  bought  a home  in  White  Plains. 

Following  her  "dharma,”  amanda  Eastman 
left  her  job  as  vp  with  PanAm  Sat  in  Paris  to  attend 
massage  school  in  Taos,  NM. 

JANE  BUTKIEWICZ  PARKER  moved  to  West 
Hartford,  CT,  last  May.  She  is  environmental  claims 
counsel  for  Aetna  and  enjoys  a myriad  of  activities 
including  aerobics,  golf,  gourmet  cooking,  and  hybrid 
rose  gardening. 

NANCY  FIRST  LOEB  married  Dr.  Donald 
DWORKEN  and  lives  in  Greenwich,  CT.  She  is  exec- 
utive director  of  Community  Answers,  a nonprofit 
information  and  human  services  referral  agency  in 
Greenwich  (203-622-7979). 

LISA  LENZ  married  Chip  bianchi  (Fordham 
’85)  on  July  30,  1994,  in  Durham,  NH.  Lisa  is  a doc- 
toral candidate  at  the  U of  New  Hampshire  and  was 
awarded  a dissertation  fellowship  to  study  the  cross- 
roads of  orality  and  literacy  in  the  elementary  school, 
and  the  whole-language  classroom.  She  did  a year  of 
research  in  a first  grade  classroom  in  Closter,  NJ,  and 
spent  last  summer  writing  her  dissertation. 

EDITH  goldenberg-schneider  recently 
moved  to  the  UK  from  Lima,  Peru.  Her  new  address 
is  14  Eldon  Grove,  London  NW3  5PT. 

Journalist  ingrid  ciprian-matthews  was 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  “CBS  This  Morning”  this  past 
year.  Previously  she  worked  at  CNN. 

After  graduating  from  Columbia  Law  School, 
MARY  CRAWLEY  clerked  for  a federal  district  court 
judge  and  then  worked  in  the  litigation  dept  of  Paul, 
Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  & Garrison  for  three  years. 
Since  1989  she  has  been  a federal  prosecutor  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  criminal  division  of  the  US 
Attorney’s  Office  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  Her  marriage  to  James  Wiles  ended  in 
divorce;  they  have  a daughter,  Rebecca.  Mary  is  now 
married  to  Dr.  Alan  Markowitz  and  they  have  a new- 
born son,  Nathan. 

ALLA  JODIDIO  KIRSCH  has  moved  her  family 


medical  practice  from  University  MedNet  to  Health 
Ways  Family  Medical  Center  in  Bainbridge,  OH.  She 
is  certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Family  Practice 
and  served  as  a senior  clinical  instructor  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  School  of  Medicine. 

santosh  gupta-bala,  md,  has  been 
appointed  associate  director  of  nuclear  cardiology 
and  asst  director  of  the  cardiac  ultrasound  laboratory 
for  the  Medical  College  of  PA  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

LYNN  GOLDSTEIN  KOSHNER  was  installed  as 
rabbi  of  Congregation  Berith  Sholom  in  Troy,  NY,  in 
October.  She  was  ordained  in  1987  and  has  served 
with  congregations  in  Miami,  FL,  and  St.  Louis,  MO.  In 
her  spare  time  she  is  on  the  advisory  board  of  the 
North  American  Conference  on  Ethiopian  Jewry  and 
lectures  on  her  experiences  with  Ethiopian  Jews.  She 
and  husband  Alan  have  one  daughter,  Jennifer  3. 

ROSEMARY  AUGUSTA  GOMEZ,  an  award-win- 
ning  general  assignment  reporter  for  WPIX-TV, 
Channel  I I News  at  Ten,  was  the  featured  speaker  at 
the  Evening  Section’s  opening  program  in  October, 
on  the  subject  “Breaking  the  Old  Boys’  Club — 
Overcoming  Female  Stereotypes  in  TV  News.”  She 
has  received  two  Emmy  awards,  one  Emmy  nomina- 
tion, a Long  Island  Press  Club  award,  and  two  Folio 
awards.  She  has  also  been  cited  by  the  organization  El 
Universo  de  Los  Ninos  for  being  an  inspiration  to 
children. 

ELKA  KRISTO-NAGY,  a photographer’s  repre- 
sentative, recently  opened  her  own  office  on  East 
I Ith  St.  in  Manhattan.  She  is  renovating  her  new 
apartment  on  West  12th  St.  and  reports  proudly  that 
she  is  finally  settling  down!  In  the  space  on  the 
Address  Change  Form  for  spouse/partner’s  name,  she 
wrote,  “I’m  open  to  suggestions!  Know  anyone?” 

News  from  Phonathon:  alison  DURANT 
BUNN  and  husband  Howard  announced  the  birth  of 
son  Addison  in  October.  She  is  very  excited  about 
Reunion. 

Your  correspondent  has  been  appointed  Associate 
Director  of  the  Appeal  of  Conscience  Foundation,  a 
nonprofit,  nondenominational  organization  based  on 
West  57th  St.,  NYC.  I will  be  working  with  Rabbi 
Arthur  Schneier,  who  has  been  carrying  forth  the 
mission  to  preserve  religious  and  cultural  freedom  to 
attain  the  ultimate  goal  of  World  Peace.  My  first 
assignment  is  to  run  a seminar  in  the  State  Dept,  in 
Washington.  Goodbye,  toxic  waste;  hello,  America! 

I look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  Reunion.  In  case 
you  didn’t  notice  when  you  received  the  Reunion 
brochure  from  Barnard,  two  of  our  classmates  will  be 
speaking  on  the  panels  during  the  program — ESTHER 
FEIN  and  MARCIA  LYNN  SELLS.  That  makes  two 
more  reasons  why  we  should  all  be  there! 

Bring  plenty  of  film  for  photos,  especially  at  our 
dinner  and  brunch  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
(Reminder;  the  phone  number  of  the  Barnard 
Babysitting  Service  is  212-854-2035.) 


MERCEDES  JACOBSON,  MD 
421  COTSVI/OLD  LANE 
WYNNEWOOD.  PA  19096 
(610)  896'4420.  FAX  (215)  848-2035 
E-MAIL:  JACOBSON@CCC.MEDCOLPA.EDU 


A profile  of  Barbara  o’dair,  who  became  editor 
of  Us  magazine  last  year,  appeared  in  the  November 
edition  of  Mediaweek.  Previously  Barbara  was  on  the 
staff  of  High  Times  and  then  a senior  editor  at  Rolling 
Stone.  She  and  partner  Frank  Gadlek  are  parents  of  an 
infant  daughter. 

CATHY  caplan’s  play.  Lapis  Blue,  Blood  Red, 
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made  its  debut  at  the  Baltimore  Theatre  Project  in 
November.  The  historical  work  is  based  on  the  story 
of  baroque  artist  Artemisia  Gentileschi,  who  pressed 
charges  against  her  attacker  in  1612.  Also  in  the  fall, 
Cathy  and  her  mother  hosted  a reception  where 
alumnae  in  Baltimore  could  meet  President  Shapiro. 

DENISE  MARTIN  DAPICE  left  the  world  of 
investment  banking  seven  years  ago  for  a real  estate 
career  in  Columbia  County,  NY,  and  in  November 
she  was  named  Realtor  Associate  of  the  year  by  the 
county  Board  of  Realtors. 

LADONNA  DAKOFSKY  has  been  appointed  clini- 
cal asst  professor  at  Yale  medical  school.  She  is  also 
an  attending  radiation  oncologist  at  Norwalk  Hospital 
in  Westport,  CT. 

DIANE  BARRANS  writes  to  US  about  life  in 
Alaska  from  time  to  time.  This  year  those  of  us  in  the 
Northeast  have  a better  appreciation  for  Alaskan  cal- 
iber snow.  Diane  now  reports  a new  job:  executive 
director  of  the  Alaska  Commission  on  Postsecondary 
Education  and  executive  officer  of  the  Alaska  Student 
Aid  Corp.,  where  she  administers  $55  million  in 
jfinancial  aid. 

Harpist  JENNIFER  moult  has  had  many  artistic 
triumphs,  including  appearances  at  Tanglewood, 
Spoleto,  and  Bayreuth.  We  received  a newspaper 
clipping  about  Jennifer  and  flutist  Susan  Glaser  on 
tour  through  the  midwest,  including  a stop  in  South 
Dakota  where  they  were  praised  for  their  “light,  fine- 
jly  detailed”  style. 

LISA  FERRETTI  has  relocated  to  the  Boston 
[area,  where  she  is  pursuing  an  MSW  at  BU.  In  addi- 
tion, she  continues  to  practice  as  a licensed  massage 
therapist  and  performs  in  an  eclectic  world  music 
ensemble,  “Urban  Myth.” 

ERIKA  SPONGBERG  has  received  a full  scholar- 
ship award  for  an  MDiv  and  a master’s  in  public  policy 
at  Meadville/Lombard  Theological  School  in  Chicago. 
She  plans  to  become  yet  another  Barnard  woman 
with  a PhD.  When  not  engrossed  in  scholastic 
■endeavors,  she  can  be  found  free-style  skating  or  ice 
dancing. 

One  of  the  happiest  notes  I’ve  received  to  date 
came  from  wendy  kutlow  best,  sharing  the 
joy  she  and  husband  Kevin  (CC  ’81)  experience  in  the 
recent  birth  of  son  James  Robert  Best,  following  in 
■vitro  fertilization.  Wendy  describes  James  as  a “dream 
[come  true.. .vanishing  the  years  of  the  pain  of  infertili- 
jty  when  I hold  him  in  my  arms.” 

1 In  the  international  baby  news  section,  JAYNE 
jFARGNOLt  and  husband  Chakib  El  Antri  announce 
|the  birth  of  Ryan  Joseph  last  July  in  NYC.  Ryan  et  al 
are  visiting  his  father’s  homeland  and  relatives  in 
.Morocco.  Juggling  parenthood  and  foreign  travel,  Jane 
.loves  her  position  as  senior  acquisitions  editor  at 
|Routledge,  commissioning  titles  on  feminist  theory, 
the  construction  of  sexuality,  and  race  issues. 

Finally,  John  and  TRACY  la  fonde  barakat 
are  the  proud  parents  of  Andrew  3 and  Alexander, 
born  February  23.  And  CAROLYN  band  and  family 
lare  moving  to  London;  details  to  follow! 


NANCY  OWEN  RIEGER 

232  WEST  75TH  ST..  APT.  2B 

JnEW  YORK.  NY  10023-1749 

*3HOSHANA  BOTNICK 
‘i79  BEVERWIL  DRIVE 
'3EVERLY  HILLS.  CA  90212 


Greetings!  Or  should  I say  “warmth!”?  After  this  win- 
':er  of  frigid  temperatures  and  endless  snow,  spring 
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has  never  looked  better.  An  Atlanta  business  trip  in 
February — temperatures  in  the  single  digits — did  not 
bring  the  respite  I had  hoped  for. 

Spring  should  bode  well  for  KAREN  polcer 
BODERA,  who  continues  to  racewalk  regularly.  She 
completed  the  NYC  Marathon  with  her  stepmother 
and  cousin  last  fall,  no  doubt  encouraged  by  husband 
Nick,  race  director  of  the  NY  Road  Runners  Club’s 
Corporate  Challenge.  Karen  has  also  rejoined  The 
Lands  Corp.  as  director  of  sales  support. 

Sports  are  also  on  the  agenda  for  Kayla  Ariel 
Joyce,  H-month-old  daughter  of  LINDA  gerstel 
and  husband  Ed  Joyce  (CC  ’83).  Says  Linda:  “We’ve 
already  begun  training  her  for  Barnard’s  basketball 
and  crew  teams!” 

DARA  MEYERS-KINGSLEY,  director  of  film  and 
video  collections  for  the  Andy  Warhol  Foundation 
and  an  independent  curator,  reports  that  she  and 
husband  Evan  Kingsley  (CC  ’84)  have  a lovely  daugh- 
ter, Ava  Margot,  born  in  May  ’95. 

And  ELEANOR  ELKINS,  a pianist  and  an  asst 
professor  of  music  at  Northern  State  U in  South 
Dakota,  gave  a concert  recital  in  January  with  a col- 
league, a violinist.  Brahms,  Bach  and  Suk  were  on  the 
program. 

Sadly,  after  a 4 1/2  year  battle  with  cancer,  Juliet 
CARRIE  SINGER  passed  away  on  February  6.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a sudden  death,  her  husband,  Andre  Amster, 
reports,  coming  just  two  weeks  after  she  had  thrown 
a big  birthday  bash  for  the  couple’s  two-year-old 
daughter,  Abby.  The  touching  memorial  celebration 
for  Juliet  at  the  junior  high  school  where  she  once 
taught — she  was  a teacher  of  the  deaf  in  the  Boston 
area — packed  an  auditorium  with  friends,  former  stu- 
dents, and  acquaintances.  “She  was  a wonderful  wife, 
a loving  and  devoted  mother,  and  a truly  good  per- 
son, I miss  her,”  says  Amster. 

—NOR 


SUZANNE  SEFERIAN 
829  N.  TAYLOR  ST 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA  19130 
E-MAIL:  SUZAMUSE@AOL  COM 


After  the  past  winter,  I am  sure  many  of  us  are  thank- 
ful that  spring  is  finally  here.  Without  further  ado, 
let’s  turn  to  our  classmates’  recent  accomplishments! 

Our  doctors:  AMY  morishima  writes  that  she 
is  completing  medical  school  in  Paris,  doing  two  one- 
month  electives  at  hospitals  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Paris.  She  will  graduate  from  P&S  this 
year,  folly  kanganis  says  that  she  is  enjoying 
private  practice  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  in 
Bronxville.  Her  son  Alex  is  in  pre-school  and  is  loving 
every  minute.  She  writes  that  effie  singas  is  an 
attending  in  pulmonary  medicine  at  the  Allen  Pavilion 
at  Columbia  Presbyterian  Hospital.  She  also  tells  us 
that  EVE  GREENWOOD  is  finishing  her  art  studies 
in  lovely  Milan,  Italia. 

CHARLOTTE  KRATT  ’85  has  returned  from  a 
clinic  in  Kathmandu,  Nepal  to  work  locum  tenens  in 
North  Carolina.  Charlotte  and  EVA  metalios  ’86 
recently  attended  a medical  conference  in  California, 
probably  along  with  many  others  of  you?  Write  us 
about  your  experiences! 

Other  classmates  are  advancing  in  their  careers 
and  expanding  their  families.  Congratulations  to 
LYNN  KESTIN  SESSLER  and  husband  Mark,  who 
gleefully  welcomed  their  daughter  Aliza  Rachel  into 
the  world  last  winter.  Apparently  Aliza  was  quite 
eager  to  enter  the  world  and  caught  her  mommy  and 
daddy  a bit  by  surprise.  Luckily,  classmate  eve 


SMALLEY  was  on  hand  to  literally  hold  Lynn  up 
while  husband  Mark  frantically  hailed  a cab  to  the 
hospital!  We  can  report  that  Aliza  is  a sweet  and 
happy  little  girl  with  a full  head  of  black  hair. 

In  academia,  kudos  to  natasha  korda,  a 
recent  addition  to  the  English  faculty  at  Wesleyan 
University.  She  will  be  teaching  Shakespeare, 
Renaissance  drama,  gender  and  cultural  studies,  and 
literary  theories,  among  other  things.  She  has  a long 
list  of  published  articles  and  conference  papers, 
including  an  article  on  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  in  the 
fall  issue  of  Shakespeare  Quarterly.  Her  aptly-named 
shar-pei  dog  answers  to  Othello! 

We  also  heard  that  JESSICA  ELFENBEIN  is  a 
PhD  candidate  but  no  discipline  or  school  was 
named — hey,  Jessica,  we  need  more  information! 

Theologically  speaking,  Judith  kummer  was 
ordained  as  a rabbi  at  the  Reconstructionist 
Rabbinical  College  in  June  and  is  now  serving  her  first 
congregation.  You  can  find  her  at  Reconstructionist 
Congregation  Beth  Emet  in  Hewlett,  LI,  NY. 

Those  of  us  moving  in  new  directions  should  take 
encouragement  from  LOUISE  REILLY,  She  writes 
from  Boston  that  she  has  left  the  hospice  she  was 
directing  to  freelance,  bake,  and  explore  her  creative 
inclinations.  She  is  living  in  a beautiful  loft  with  her 
photographer  beau  Bill  and  their  dog  Lex. 

A change  in  jobs  was  in  the  cards  last  fall  for 
KRISTINA  PIIRIMAE.  She  earned  her  MBA  from 
NYU  and  is  commuting  from  Connecticut  to  her  new 
position  in  marketing  at  a book  publishing  company  in 
NYC.  Also  in  NYC,  yvonne  serres  is  an  assis- 
tant vp  at  Emigrant  Savings  Bank,  handling  commercial 
real  estate  lending. 

Although  I have  much  news  of  impending  events,  I 
am  not  able  to  report  it  until  it  is  fait  accompli.  You 
may  notice  that  this  particular  column  is  a bit 
thin. ..so,  while  you  are  reading  this  and  still  thinking 
about  it,  jot  a missive,  e-mail  a note,  fax  a tidbit,  or 
just  plain  write  about  yourself  or  someone  you  know. 
How  are  our  other  artist,  musician,  mom,  lawyer, 
researcher,  professor,  teacher,  sister  classmates?  Tell 
us  about  where  you’re  living  or  what  you’re  thinking 
these  days.  If  I get  it,  we’ll  print  it. 

See  you  in  the  Summer! 


MARIS  FINK  LISS 

50  WEST  34TH  STREET,  APT  9A-7 
NEW  YORK.  NY  10001-3046 


Hello,  class!  I received  many  nice  letters  recently. 

MONA  zessimopoulos  opened  her  own  mat- 
rimonial and  family  law  practice  in  midtown 
Manhattan  on  February  I (2I2-94I-I0I4).  sharon 
JOHNSON  had  a great  time  at  Reunion.  Sharon  is  a 
writer  for  an  ABC  sitcom,  “Buddies”  (a  spinoff  from 
“Home  Improvement”).  She  is  also  doing  editorial 
and  public  relations  writing  in  her  spare  time. 

BRONWYN  BEVAN  married  Oren  Clark  (CC 
’83).  She  works  at  home,  which  is  in  upstate  NY,  as  a 
grants  consultant  for  nonprofit  educational  organiza- 
tions. Her  husband  is  also  working  at  home,  as  a 
writer.  They  are  sharing  and  loving  full-time  parent- 
hood of  their  son,  Aidan  Bevan  Clark,  who  was  a 
year  old  in  April. 

SHERRY  WAKSBAUM  and  her  husband,  Andrew 
Baraff  (CC  ’84),  are  thrilled  to  announce  the  birth  of 
their  daughter  Molly  on  November  2,  1 995.  Sherry  is 
associate  counsel  at  Lawrence  Ruben  Company,  a 
real  estate  development  and  management  firm. 
Sherry,  Andy  and  Molly  continue  to  live  on 
Manhattan’s  Upper  West  Side. 
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DR.  SHERYL  BROWN-MURRAY  has  been 
appointed  to  the  medical  staff  of  WCA  Hospital. 
Sheryl  is  a graduate  of  the  SUNY  Health  Science 
Center  at  Syracuse  and  completed  an  internship  in 
psychiatry  at  Montefiore  Medical  Center/Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine.  She  did  a second  intern- 
ship in  family  practice  and  her  residency  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Medical  Center  in  Yonkers,  NY. 

PAMELA  SCHWARTZ  lives  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  where  she  is  director  of  Tobacco  Free 
Hampshire  County  and  recently  led  a successful 
effort  to  ban  public  smoking  in  the  county. 

JILL  ALCOTT,  who  has  been  busy  at  Barnard  this 
year  as  chair  of  the  Reunion  Committee,  was  excited 
to  let  us  know  that  she  has  also  changed  jobs.  After 
eight  years  with  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Society 
(headquartered  at  the  Bronx  Zoo),  where  she  has 
been  doing  special  events  and  fundraising,  she  has 
been  appointed  asst  director  of  development  for  the 
NYC  Ballet. 

In  Variety  on  March  7,  it  was  reported  that 
‘“Friends'  writer  alexa  junge  is  banding  together 
with  other  female  sitcom  writers — like  around  1 50  of 
them — to  stage  a round-table  Saturday  at  the  Beverly 
Hills  Sanctuary.  Junge  said  she  and  writer 
friends. ..lamented  the  lack  of  a support  group  for 
female  writers  and  decided  it  was  time  to  get  togeth- 
er. Female  writers  from  just  about  every  sitcom  will 
be  there...” 


MINDY  B R A U N STE  I N - WE  I N B L ATT 
2553  EAST  21ST  ST 
BROOKLYN.  NY  11235 
(7  18)  743-3934 


May  17-19 — Our  IOth  Reunion! 

Howdy,  friends!  The  countdown  begins  to  our  tenth 
year  Reunion!  I recently  met  with  LIZA 
CHIANELLI,  ERRIKA  K A LO  M I R I S,  and  E VA  MET- 
ALios  to  discuss  specific  plans.  In  case  you  didn’t 
notice  when  you  received  the  Reunion  brochure,  two 
of  our  classmates,  carmella  abraham  and 
ANNE  METCALF,  are  listed  as  speakers  during  the 
weekend.  It’s  going  to  be  a great  time  for  all. 

BONI  LOEBENBERG  MOSKOVITZ  has  moved 
with  husband  Marty  (CC  ’85)  and  children  Jacob  4 
and  Paula  2 1/2  to  Houston,  TX,  where  Marty  is 
doing  a plastic  surgery  residency  at  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine.  They  plan  to  be  in  Houston  for  the  next  3- 
4 years  and  Boni  invites  any  classmates  who  are  pass- 
ing through  to  call  her  (if  you  don’t  have  the  new 
alumnae  directory,  call  me  for  her  number). 

ANN  PRICE  called  me  from  work  during  that 
nasty  blizzard  in  January.  She  is  an  associate  econo- 
mist at  Smith-Barney,  even  during  snowstorms. 

I received  an  amusing  holiday  letter  from  our  dear 
now  distant  vp  JULIE  goss-holmes.  She  and 
husband  Warren  and  daughter  Haley  I 1/2  have 
moved  to  Pacific  Palisades,  CA,  after  flirting  with  a 
residence  in  Atlanta  for  the  past  year  and  closing 
their  long-time  NYC  apartment.  Julie  writes,  “What 
Haley  lacked  in  domestic  stability,  she  more  than 
made  up  for  in  frequent  flyer  miles!”  Describing  their 
adjustment  to  parenthood  in  the  immediate  post-par- 
tum  period,  she  writes  that  they  were  “walking 
around  like  cliched  ‘new  parent’  zombies,  careening 
through  altered  states  of  sleep  deprivation,  bliss  and 
hormonal  vicissitude.  It  was  a heady,  albeit  humorous 
time.”  So  was  reading  your  letter,  Julie!  Call  me  for 
Julie’s  new  address  and  telephone  number. 

ELLEN  LEVITT  is  teaching  part  time  at  Hunter 
College  and  is  in  her  second  semester  of  a doctoral 


program  in  history.  Somehow  she  manages  to 
squeeze  in  teaching  karate  on  the  side. 

Best  wishes  to  PHYLLIS  wan,  who  will  be  mar- 
ried to  Brian  Whitney  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  at 
Columbia  on  September  28.  Phyllis  still  works  with 
the  Denver  office  of  LeBoeuf,  Lamb,  Greene  & 
MacRae  as  a labor  and  employment  associate. 

Congratulations  to  LAURA  cutignola,  who 
married  Steve  kelley  in  Maryland  in  January.  They 
met  in  April,  while  on  a Delta  “dream  vacation”  trip 
to  Russia  and  became  engaged  in  July.  Steve  is 
employed  by  the  Dept,  of  Defense  and  is  also  work- 
ing on  a master’s  funded  by  a DoD  fellowship. 

Happy  news  also  came  from  Monica  blum 
who  met  her  fiance,  Jeff  Savlov,  while  they  were  both 
working  as  therapists  with  a dysfunctional  family — she 
with  the  child  and  he  with  the  parents.  They  will  be 
getting  married  on  June  9. 

Congrats  also  to  Carolyn  lewin,  associate 
attorney  at  Wolf  Haldenstein  Adler  Freeman  & Herz, 
on  her  marriage  to  Eric  Weiss  on  March  31.  lisa 
BERLIN  (who  is  working  at  the  Center  for  Young 
Children  and  Families  at  Teachers  College  and  was 
on  a career  panel  at  Barnard  last  fall)  and  SUZANNE 
MCDERMOTT  were  in  the  wedding  party. 

A hearty  mazel  tov  to  my  freshman  roommate, 
LEAH  FRISCH  H E RZ o G,  who  gave  birth  to  a baby 
boy,  Reuven  Eliezer  Meir,  last  April.  Also  to  ALLI- 
SON BREIDBART  WHITE,  who  gave  birth  to  her 
second  son,  Noah  Tyler,  on  February  6. 

ANN  RODY-WRIGHT  is  an  attorney  living  in 
Albany  with  husband  David,  daughter  Hannah,  almost 
3,  and  Elijah  Aaron,  born  April  2. 

ANN  MARIE  HULY  has  moved  from  Florida  to 
Connecticut  and  would  like  to  receive  letters  and 
poetry  from  alumnae.  If  you  want  to  write  to  her, 
send  your  letter  to  me  (along  with  your  news!)  and  I 
will  forward  it  to  her. 

I spent  a delightful  day  in  Manhattan  with  MIRIAM 
GRUEN  KOSOWSKY  and  her  children,  Michael  4 
1/2  and  Tamar  2 1/2.  We  met  at  one  of  those  amaz- 
ing indoor  playgrounds  where  our  children  rolled  and 
tumbled  together  while  we  caught  up  on  each  other’s 
lives  and  compared  the  challenges  we  face  balancing 
work  and  family.  Yes,  I’m  back  to  work  part  time  at 
another  three-days-a-week  job,  as  a social  worker  at 
the  Palm  Beach  Home  for  Adults  right  here  in 
Sheepshead  Bay.  It’s  very  convenient  and  I’m  actually 
applying  clinical  skills  to  the  individual  sessions  and 
support  groups  that  I lead,  which  I enjoy  doing.  I find 
that  I get  very  restless  if  I stay  home  too  long  (read 
more  than  a couple  of  days)  with  children  under  the 
age  of  about  20,  so  this  return  to  employment  is 
good  for  my  mental  health. 

The  responses  to  the  questionnaires  for  our 
Reunion  were  incredible.  As  a group,  we’ve  matured 
in  our  views  of  feminism  in  the  workplace  and  family 
life.  The  question  about  the  “superwoman”  concept, 
in  particular,  elicited  strong  feelings.  The  Reunion 
committee  is  in  the  process  of  turning  these  ques- 
tionnaires into  a booklet  to  be  distributed  at 
Reunion.  See  y’all  there! 


DEBBIE  LYNN  DAVIS 
47  WINDING  LANE 
NORWALK,  CT  06851 
E-MAIL:  DDAVIS@JWILEY.COM 


SIGNE  TAYLOR  wrote  that  she  completed  a half- 
hour  documentary,  “Greetings  from  Iraq,”  about  the 
effects  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and  international 
embargo  on  Iraqi  children  and  their  families.  The 


video  was  broadcast  by  several  PBS  stations  and  has 
been  well-received  at  film  festivals.  (I  saw  the  film — it 
is  really  intense.)  If  you  are  interested  in  the  video  or 
the  topic  you  can  contact  Signe  through  the  Alumnae 
Office.  On  a lighter  note,  she  is  now  making  a per- 
sonal documentary  about  “Turning  30.” 

JENNIFER  SHER  MARSHALL  e-mailed  me  with 
exciting  news  that  after  years  of  consulting  for  the 
restaurant  and  hotel  business,  she  and  her  husband 
have  just  opened  their  own  restaurant  in  SoHo, 
Aquagrill  on  6th  and  Spring.  Jennifer’s  husband  is 
executive  chef  and  she  manages  the  diningroom  and 
practices  her  specialty  of  wine  service  and  sommelier. 
Jennifer  wrote  that  CNN  Headline  News  covered  the 
opening  as  a result  of  their  unusual  financing  for  the 
restaurant — they  secured  a bank  loan,  something  that 
is  very  uncommon,  even  for  existing  restaurants. 
Jennifer  would  love  to  have  any  Barnard  women  stop 
by  the  restaurant  and  introduce  themselves. 

Jennifer  also  sent  news  that  DEBORAH  hart- 
man  HALE  and  her  husband  Steve  are  living  in  : 
Boston.  Deborah  is  working  for  Sybase  and  her  hus- 
band does  biotech  research  at  MIT;  they  have  also 
found  time  to  build  a vacation  home  in  the  woods  of 
New  Hampshire. 

SHIRA  AT  IK  sent  news  that  this  past  December 
she  and  her  husband  Michael  Rothberg  celebrated 
their  fifth  wedding  anniversary  and  their  son  Ariel 
turned  two.  Shira  wrote  that  motherhood  is  the  ■ 
most  challenging,  and  rewarding,  work  she  has  ever 
done.  She  has  also  been  working  as  a freelance  writer  ■ 
and  translator;  her  translation  of  Judith  Rotem’s 
Distant  Sister  is  due  to  be  published  by  the  Jewish  • 
Publication  Society  this  year.  Shira  mentioned  that 
she  thinks  of  Barnard  often  and  is  looking  forward  to 
our  tenth  Reunion. 

Speaking  of  our  tenth  Reunion,  we  are  beginning 
to  discuss  plans  for  the  event.  If  anyone  is  interested 
in  being  on  the  reunion  committee,  please  contact 
the  alumnae  office.  They  will  put  you  in  touch  with  a ( 
member  of  the  planning  team. 

Finally,  some  good  news  of  my  own.  My  husband  , 
John  Porada  and  I gave  birth  to  our  first  child,  Julia  i 
Meghan  Davis-Porada  on  January  25.  Motherhood  has  : 
changed  me  in  a way  I never  dreamed  possible.  I : 
never  thought  I was  capable  of  loving  someone  so  I 
much  ...  or  sleeping  so  little. 

That  is  all  the  news  for  now.  Have  a great  spring 
and  drop  a note  to  me  if  you  have  a chance.  E-mail  is  ; 
even  easier. 


KAREN  LUE-YAT  LEDN 

1730  EAST  19TH  ST  .2ND  FLOOR 

BROOKLYN.  NY  11229 


Spring  has  sprung!  And,  oh,  what  a winter  we  had! 
Now  on  to  warmer  weather  and  latest  news. 

CAROL  SCHILLER  is  working  for  the  export 
division  of  the  Matsushita  Electrical  Industrial  Co.  She 
reports  that  carol  margulies  wilbur  had  a 
second  baby  boy  (Avi  Yissachar)  in  September,  and 
that  MELISSA  RIVKIN  and  AMY  CANTOR 
STAMPFER  both  gave  birth  on  January  15th,  to 
Mathias  Aziz  and  Alexandra  Esther,  respectively.  The 
babies  were  born  about  45  minutes  apart — albeit 
across  the  country  from  one  another.  Carol  calls  this 
chapter  “Barnard  Women  Sleepless  in  Seattle, 
Boston,  and  Washington,  DC.” 

SANGEETHA  MADHAVAN  is  back  from  a four-L 
month  stint  in  Mali  doing  preliminary  research  for  her 
PhD  thesis  in  demography  at  UPenn.  She  is  heading 
back  to  Mali  for  another  nine  months  of  research 
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after  this  final  semester  in  Philadelphia.  Kathleen 
FLYNN  is  storming  the  journalism  world  down  in 
North  Carolina;  she  was  promoted  to  a position  as 
an  editor  at  Raleigh’s  major  newspaper,  the  News  & 
Observer. 

BERENIKI  SILBERT  and  Christopher  Lee 
Emerson  were  married  in  December  at  the  Habitat 
Institute  for  the  Environment  in  Belmont,  Mass.  She 
received  a degree  from  Gonzaga  U School  of  Law  and 
is  employed  at  Kagele  Law  Office  in  Spokane,  WA. 

SUSAN  O’BRIEN  and  Douglas  Wechsler  Lyons 
were  married  at  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Nantucket  in  November.  She  received  a master’s 
from  the  Columbia  School  of  Business  and  is  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  Self-Directed  Investors  Group  at  JP 
Morgan  Securities  in  Chicago. 

In  Buffalo,  NY,  MELISSA  mazurowski  has 
joined  Grosse,  Chelus,  Hedzik  & Speyer,  PC,  as  an 
associate  attorney.  She  will  be  practicing  as  a litigator 
as  well  as  in  general  practice.  Previously  she  worked 
for  the  volunteer  Lawyers  Project  of  Buffalo,  repre- 
senting clients  in  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
hearings,  tax  matters,  foreclosures,  and  custody 
cases,  and  helping  with  will  preparation. 

In  a previous  column  I wrote  that  ANGELA  BEL- 
TRAN i was  seeking  employment  and  had  written  an 
article  about  her  job  search  woes.  Her  writing  is 
being  published  again — ^this  time,  a poem  entitled  The 
Universe  Within  will  be  part  of  the  National  Library 
of  Poetry’s  anthology,  A Muse  to  Follow.  Angela  is  a 
part-time  bookkeeper  and  serves  as  head  of  educa- 
tion (a  volunteer  position)  at  the  Hudson  Valley 
Raptor  Center. 

WENDY  LOESER  CULLITAN  is  asst  director  of 
oublic  affairs  at  The  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind.  She 
has  been  happily  married  to  Timothy  Daniel  Cullitan 
since  May  ’94  and  enjoyed  a wonderful  vacation  in  the 
Cayman  Islands  this  past  fall. 

STEPHANIE  THOMAS  is  in  her  third  year  in  the 
Near  Eastern  Language  & Civilizations  PhD  program 
nt  Harvard,  where  she  is  studying  classical  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Ottoman  literature.  She  is  a teaching  fel- 
ow  in  intermediate  Arabic  and  loves  it — “it  is  the 
jerfect  antidote  to  long  hours  of  solitary  translation.” 
.ast  summer  she  was  a graduate  assistant  at  the 
Arabic  Summer  School  at  Middlebury  College  and  she 
will  be  taking  her  general  exams  soon. 

CAROLYN  MOSTEL  WEiSER  sent  a new 
ilddress,  in  Pawtucket,  Rl,  and  the  news  of  the  birth 
bf  her  second  daughter,  Emily  Sarit.  Daughter 
Samantha  is  3.  Carolyn  is  an  at-home  mom. 

As  for  myself,  I have  started  a side  business  as  an 
independent  distributor  and  am  helping  others  do  the 
same.  1 had  the  pleasure  of  returning  to  Barnard  sev- 
eral times  in  February,  first  to  speak  about  my  career 
n advertising  and  then  to  recruit  for  my  company, 
“IcCann-Erickson  Advertising.  They  were  certainly 
nostalgic  visits  and  I definitely  felt  old  speaking  to  stu- 
dents in  the  Class  of  ’96! 


DIMITRA  KESSENIDES 
812  WYOMING  AVE.,  NW,  #202 
VASHINGTON,  DC  20009 

:STHER  ROSENFELD 
>0  DEARBORN  ST.  . #2 
>AN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94110 


leems  a lot  of  you  were  hibernating  this  winter  as  we 
i>nly  received  two  pieces  of  news.  Once  the  blood  is 
jlowing  to  your  extremities  again,  please  reach  for  a 
(len  and  write  (especially  those  of  you  who  have  not 
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written  before!). 

MARIANNE  NOVAK  wrote:  “After  living  in  St. 
Louis,  where  I was  endowment  director  for  the 
Jewish  Federation,  my  husband  and  I have  moved  to 
the  Chicago  area.  I’m  taking  a break  from  work  to 
take  care  of  my  daughter,  Zehavya  Tzipora,  born 
December  9.  Motherhood  is  certainly  an  adventure 
(and  an  adventure  for  my  mom,  MELVA  ziman 
NOVAK  ’65)!” 

JIRAKAL  BOONJAMALIK  LEE  wrote  that  she 
and  husband  David  have  a baby  boy,  Preston 
Boonjamalik  Lee,  born  on  January  29.  They  live  in 
Fort  Lee,  NJ. 


LISA  NAHMANSON 
147  BARTLETT  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94110 
E-MAIL:  LNAHMIE@AOL.COM 


Welcome  to  Spring!  It  has  been  wonderful  hearing 
from  Barnard  women  over  the  internet! 

During  my  final  exams  in  December,  I heard  from 
CHRISTINE  PALMIERI,  who  is  interested  in  setting 
up  a web  site  for  our  class.  If  anyone  is  interested  in 
having  our  class  be  the  first  on  the  web,  please  get  in 
touch  with  me.  Christine  is  a project  manager  for 
Apollo  Derivatives  Group,  a technological  firm  in 
Chicago.  She  oversees  their  offices  in  Frankfurt, 
London,  and  Chicago.  She  is  also  involved  in  a compa- 
ny that  will  be  doing  educational  programming  for  the 
World  Wide  Web.  In  December,  Christine  married 
Bill  Bumgarner  at  a beach  wedding  on  the  Cayman 
Islands. 

Next  on  the  net  I heard  from  nandita 
RUCHANDANI  who  has  started  her  own  law  firm  in 
Connecticut — congratulations! 

AMY  FREEDMAN  is  working  on  her  dissertation, 
which  is  on  the  reform  of  state  enterprises  in  China, 
in  the  politics  dept  at  NYU.  Amy  married  Kevin 
Kopczynski  in  May  ’94.  She  sees  SUSANNE  SPEL- 
LACY  ’91,  who  began  culinary  school  at  the  Culinary 
Institute  of  America  this  winter  and  has  been  married 
to  Paul  Krauss  for  about  a year  and  a half.  Amy  also 
keeps  in  touch  with  ROSARIO  manalo,  who  is  in 
medical  school  in  Manila  and  doing  well. 

JEN  EGERT  wrote  from  Duke  University  where 
she  is  in  the  fourth  year  of  a clinical  psychology  PhD 
program.  She  hopes  to  leave  North  Carolina  soon 
and  will  be  applying  for  internships  in  the  northeast 
for  next  year.  Jen  writes  that  diane  bondareff 
is  working  as  a photographer  for  the  mayor’s  office  in 
NYC  and  got  married  a few  years  ago,  and  that 
RENA  KORB  finished  a master’s  in  creative  writing  at 
the  U of  Texas  at  Austin. 

MICHELLE  FINE  decided  that  a handwritten  note 
was  her  correspondence  of  choice.  She  graduated  in 
June  ’94  from  Brooklyn  Law  School  and  she  has  been 
working  for  NYC  doing  specialized  real  estate  litiga- 
tion. BETH  JARRETT  MOFFITT  is  in  her  third  year 
as  an  associate  at  the  Miami  office  of  the  law  firm 
White  and  Case.  She  sees  DOROTHY  REYNOLDS 
about  once  a year.  Dorothy  is  in  medical  school  in 
New  Jersey. 

HELEN  BREITWIESER  is  a literary  agent  with 
the  William  Morris  Agency  of  New  York.  She  has 
been  with  the  agency  since  graduation  and  specializes 
in  women’s  fiction. 

MICHELLE  MORGAN  WAXMAN  is  living  at 
Einstein  medical  school  with  her  husband,  who  is  the 
rabbi  there,  and  their  daughters,  ages  4 and  I . 

EUNMEE  LEE  is  at  Thomas  Jefferson  Hospital,  fin- 
ishing a residency  in  psychology. 


NAMITA  PANDIRI  MOHIDEEN  writes  from 
Colton,  CA:  “Doing  my  residency  in  pediatrics  and 
running  around  after  my  I 1/2  year  old  son.  Both 
keep  me  very  busy.” 

Finally,  I just  received  a letter  from  DANA 
GILLETTE,  who  is  living  in  Massachusetts  and  work- 
ing for  a progressive  public  foundation,  the  Peace 
Development  Fund,  in  Amherst.  Dana  and  her  part- 
ner Vicki  Kucia  will  celebrate  their  sixth  anniversary 
in  June.  Dana  also  volunteers  as  the  editor  for 
Venture  Out!,  a local  lesbian,  gay,  and  bisexual  outing 
club.  She  is  interested  in  finding  out  what  other 
Barnard  lesbians  are  up  to.  If  anyone  has  any  news, 
please  send  it  to  me. 

Have  a good  summer,  and  keep  the  e-mail  coming! 


ALYSSA  COHEN 

750  COLUMBUS  AVENUE,  APT  3K 

NEW  YORK.  NY  10025 

E-MAIL:  DCOBRISTOW@AOL  COM 


May  17-19 — Our  Sth  Reunion! 

EVE  EARNER  BOHN  married  George  Bohn  in  July. 
They  live  in  Harrison,  NY,  and  she  is  working  at  The 
Little  Gym. 

CELESTE  GROSSGOLD  writes,  “Since  1996  is  a 
year  of  change,  I finally  decided  to  grab  my  pen  and 
write.  As  I read  the  Barnard  magazine,  I feel  so  proud 
of  the  Barnard  women  and  their  accomplishments. 
For  my  part,  after  living  in  Japan  for  two  years,  I came 
home  to  Paris,  France,  and  just  finished  an  MBA  pro- 
gram at  the  ESEC  School  in  Paris.  I completed  two 
internships,  at  Louis  Vuitton  in  Tokyo  and  L’Oreal  in 
Paris.  I will  soon  start  working  for  Christian  Dior.” 

CATHERINE  GORDON,  who  is  a first-level  Stu- 
dent at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia,  has 
been  awarded  a Friends  Fellowship. 

KAREN  TRISTER  writes,  “I’m  still  living  in  NY, 
though  hoping  to  get  out  soon  as  I’m  applying  to 
nurse-midwifery  programs.  For  now.  I’m  working  part 
time  at  a social  science  research  corporation  and  part 
time  at  Montefiore  Medical  Center’s  AIDS  research 
program.” 

JULIE  OWEN  graduated  from  the  U of  Miami 
School  of  Law  last  May  and  is  clerking  for  Judge  Joan 
Lenard  of  the  Federal  District  Court  in  the  Southern 
District  of  Florida.  She  writes  that  she  is  “looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  everyone  at  Reunion!” 

ELIZA  RANDALL  sent  an  update:  “As  of  March,  I 
have  joined  the  staff  of  Tape  House  Digital,  as  associ- 
ate producer.  We  do  commercial  and  feature  special 
effects,  animation,  and  digital  compositing.  Hens  got 
his  visa  in  October  and  is  here,  working  for  Prodigy 
Services  Co  as  an  interactive  media  specialist.” 

ELIANA  SALZHAUER  expects  to  graduate  from 
U of  VA  law  school  this  spring. 

NINA  LANDEY  LOBIANCO  writes:  “Ah!  The 
disparate  life  of  an  actor!  In  recent  months,  1 had  the 
honor  to  play  a Palestinian  Kuwaiti  refugee  in  the 
American  premiere  of  the  award-winning  Pentecost  by 
David  Edgar.  I also  played  the  tearful  but  tough  sister 
of  the  rapist/murder/cross-dresser  (Brent)  on 
‘Guiding  Light.’  I live  in  Chinatown  with  Maria 
Mercedes,  an  artist  I met  while  we  did  our  master’s 
at  Yale.  We  are  in  our  fifth  year  together  and  have 
two  cats.  (I  figure  everyone  else  gets  to  make  wed- 
ding and  birth  announcements — why  not  me?)” 

MICHELLE  BORKOWF  married  Jonathan 
Aufzien  on  December  27.  She  is  teaching  kinder- 
garten at  the  Hillel  Academy  in  Milwaukee.  She 
received  a master’s  in  public  affairs  and  policy  analysis 
from  the  U of  Wisconsin  at  Madison. 
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In  case  you  didn't  notice  when  you  received  the 
Reunion  brochure  from  Barnard,  one  of  our  class- 
mates, DEBORAH  HERDAN,  is  one  of  the  speakers 
on  a panel  on  Friday  afternoon — one  more  reason 
for  lots  of  us  to  be  there! 

Please  notice  my  e-mail  address  at  the  top  of  this 
column  and  feel  free  to  send  me  news  anytime,  day 
or  night.  My  next  deadline  is  a week  after  Reunion,  so 
please  write  soon! 


DAY  LEVINE 

525  WEST  49TH  ST  . APT  6G 
NEW  YORK.  NY  100  19 
(2  12)  247-5994  (H  I 
(212)  242-RIDE,  X225  (W) 
E-MAIL:  N YAIDSRIDE(SiAOL  COM 


Back  by  Popular  Demand! 

4th  Annual  Mini-Reunion  Dinner — Friday,  May  17 
6:00  Cocktails  at  the  West  End 
7:30  Dinner  at  Caffe  Pertutti 
Look  for  more  information  in  the  mail. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  few  months  moving  back  to 
NYC.  I just  know  that  the  post  office  is  not  forward- 
ing all  of  my  mail,  so  if  you  have  sent  something  in  the 
past  two  months  and  you  don’t  see  it  in  this  column,  I 
encourage  you  to  write  again.  Sorry  about  all  that, 
but  now  I’m  finally  settled  into  an  apartment,  with  a 
signed  lease  and  everything. 

I am  happily  working  at  Boston-New  York  AIDS 
Ride.  I am  very  grateful  for  the  help  that  Barnard  has 
given  me  with  our  efforts.  We  have  reserved  rooms 
at  the  College,  done  recruiting,  and  received  student 
sponsorship  of  the  Women’s  FHealth  Peer  Educators 
(they  were  APE  when  we  were  in  school).  I recently 
went  to  one  of  their  meetings  and  was  profoundly 
affected  by  their  concern  about  women’s  health 
issues.  It  was  heartening  to  see  so  many  current 
Barnard  students  fighting  the  good  fight. 

KIM  EGAN  will  be  a summer  associate  at  Carr, 
Goodsen  & Lee,  a litigation  boutique,  in  Washington, 
DC,  this  summer.  Then  she’ll  enter  her  third  year  at 
Duke  Law.  I don’t  know  how  she  gets  any  studying 
done:  I went  to  visit  her  last  summer  and  she  has  a 
pool  and  tennis  courts.  She  must  have  good  concen- 
tration skills. 

One  year  ahead  of  Kim  is  Rochelle  tar- 
LOWE  JONAS  who  finishes  Fordham  Law  this  spring 
and  starts  at  Brown  & Wood  this  summer.  Also  in 
the  legal  field  is  ASHLEY  harper.  She  received  her 
JD  from  Vanderbilt  and  started  at  Fulbright  & 
Jaworski  in  Houston  in  January. 

The  “other  country"  category  has  two  worthy 
entrants:  onie  burge  will  travel  to  France  for 
training  at  the  Cordon  Bleu  cooking  institute.  This 
should  be  interesting — I was  Onie’s  roommate  first 
year  and  we  never  cooked  anything  more  exotic  than 
re-heating  takeout,  calanit  dovere  is  living  in 
Israel,  where  she  has  founded  a nonprofit  leadership 
development  program  and  resource  center  called 
Nisan  Young  Women  Leaders. 

MORI  TAHERIPOUR  wrote  to  tell  me  that, 
although  she  is  still  at  the  Alameda  County  (CA) 
Public  Health  Department,  she  isn’t  just  the  HIV  test- 
ing coordinator  for  the  county  (as  if  that  weren’t 
enough):  she  is  now  doing  AIDS  research  as  well.  She 
has  decided,  however,  to  pursue  an  MBA  instead  of 
an  MPH  and  has  applied  to  schools  on  the  east  coast. 
She  plans  to  pursue  a career  in  health  care  consulting. 
Mori,  my  second  year  roomie,  was  always  giving  me 
health  care  advice.  Specifically,  she  recommended 


eating  something  besides  ring-dings  and  Doritos. 
Eventually,  I listened.  Better  late  than  never. 

ELIZABETH  COTLAR  LINDER  ran  the  Kiawah 
Island  Marathon  in  South  Carolina.  Congrats!  I know 
what  an  accomplishment  that  is!  After  2 1/2  years  in 
blustery  Watertown,  NY,  Elizabeth  and  her  husband 
are  moving  south  to  Fort  Benning,  GA.  JESSICA 
STORY  HUSTON  hasn’t  tried  to  escape  the  cold 
weather;  she  is  living  in  Vermont! 

Another  one  gone  south:  I received  a fantastic  let- 
ter from  SUSAN  kotcher,  who  recently  left  NYC 
for  North  Carolina.  After  completing  her  MA  at 
Columbia,  she  decided  to  try  UNC  Chapel  Hill,  from 
which  she  got  an  offer  that  she  couldn’t  refuse,  and 
she  is  now  working  on  her  PhD  in  poli  sci.  She  has  a 
great  house  with  her  partner,  Steve  Carbo,  a civil 
rights  attorney,  and  is  learning  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  even  though  leaving  NYC  gave 
her  the  chills  at  first.  She  and  Steve  are  finding  pro- 
gressive political  work.  She  is  working  to  oust  Helms 
and  Steve  is  working  for  the  Institute  on  Minority 
Economic  Development.  The  area  of  NC  in  which 
they  live  is  the  progressive  stronghold  of  the  state, 
and  she  is  rather  grateful  for  that.  Susan  hadn’t  writ- 
ten in  previously  so  she  also  described  what  she  has 
been  doing  since  graduation.  First  she  worked  at 
Human  SERVE,  a national  voting  rights  organization 
where  she  had  worked  throughout  college.  She 
worked  on  a bill  to  expand  voter  registration  oppor- 
tunities that  Clinton  signed  in  1993.  She  got  to  meet 
the  President,  too!  (Yes,  he  is  tall!)  She  left  Human 
SERVE  in  1 994  to  go  back  to  school.  Sarah  also  wrote 
that  PAULETTE  RODRIGUEZ  married  Tony  Diaz 
last  spring  in  Las  Vegas  and  will  graduate  from  med- 
ical school  this  spring.  She  is  in  New  Jersey  now  and 
awaits  the  news  on  where  she’ll  do  residency. 

MEREDITH  TO  LAN  wrote  to  let  me  know  that 
she  will  graduate  from  Thunderbird  in  May.  I don’t 
know  if  she  was  joking  or  not,  but  she  said  she  plans 
to  open  a drag  cabaret  in  the  south  of  France.  (If 
you’re  not  joking,  Meredith,  please  be  in  touch;  there 
are  plenty  of  people  I’ve  met  through  my  job  who  I 
am  certain  would  be  happy  for  a guest  spot. 

LAURA  KASSENOFF  POSNER  and  her  husband 
Avi  both  graduated  from  Columbia  Law  School  last 
May.  Their  first  child,  Nechama,  was  born  in 
September. 

SUPERNA  HORA  KALLE  married  Nandan  Kalle 
in  December  and  is  working  in  Manhattan. 

There  was  a young  alumnae  event  in  January  that 
was  a total  blast:  I got  to  see  so  many  people  and 
catch  up!  AMY  BLUMBERG  recently  completed  a 
NYC  Leadership  program  that  teaches  teachers  how 
to  utilize  the  rich  cultural  resources  that  New  York 
has  to  offer,  working  very  closely  with  museum  edu- 
cators. She  will  use  this  training  with  her  7th  grade 
class  at  Packer  Collegiate  Institute. 

JEANNE  RHEE,  who  helped  put  the  event  togeth- 
er, was  there,  though  she  should  have  been  at  home 
working  on  her  thesis!  JANET  ALPERSTEIN  has 
traveled  back  over  to  the  more  familiar  side  of  the 
street,  leaving  her  position  at  Columbia  to  become 
Housing  Director  at  Barnard.  I bumped  into  Janet 
one  morning  at  McIntosh — seemed  like  old 
times. ..ROBYN  BASS  is  at  Goldman,  Sachs  doing 
undergraduate  recruiting.  LAURA  CANE  received 
her  master’s  in  economics  and  will  now  travel  in 
Europe  and  Israel.  HILLARY  sheldon  was  there, 
too,  but  we  didn’t  get  to  catch  up.  Please  write! 

SARA  holtzschue  wrote  a long  time  ago  to 
let  me  know  that  she  is  in  graduate  school  at  New 
England  Conservatory  and  asking  the  whereabouts  of 


ELANA  FREMERMAN.  At  that  time,  I had  no  idea, 
but  recently  Elana  and  I got  back  in  touch;  she  is  in 
New  York,  fiddling  (literally)  around  town  and  work- 
ing at  the  UJA.  We  got  together  with  aviva  patz 
and  re-lived  (not  literally,  thank  g-d)  some  old  times. 
Aviva  is  editor  in  chief  of  the  in-flight  magazine  for 
Tower  Air.  I went  to  Snowball  II,  a benefit  for  the 
Lesbian  Health  Program  of  the  Community  Health 
Project  in  NYC.  There  I bumped  into  lorna 
GOTTESMAN,  who  is  working  with  women  in 
prison,  specifically  on  issues  related  to  AIDS  and  HIV. 

And,  last  but  hardly  least,  Elizabeth 
SPINGARN  married  Oliver  Stanton  in  January.  Lizzie 
is  working  at  Homes  for  the  Homeless.  Oliver  is  a vp 
of  Transammonia  Inc. 


EMMILY  WASHINGTON-BOOKER 
4260  BROWNSBORO  ROAD.  #F-13 
WINSTON-SALEM.  NC  27106 


I have  chosen  a new  slogan:  “Life  after  Barnard  is  hec- 
tic!” I am  in  my  second  semester  in  the  Physician  . 
Assistant  Program  at  Bowman  Gray  (the  medical  i 
school  of  Wake  Forest  U),  and  often  ask  why.  But  I - 
am  enjoying  being  stressed  and  tired — for  some  rea- 
son it  reminds  me  of  Barnard.  Before  I get  too  nostal-  . 
gic  I want  to  wish  every  Barnard  woman  a wonderful  , 
Woman’s  Month.  Take  the  time  to  look  at  yourself  f 
and  the  women  around  you  and  feel  pride.  Think  of  Ij 
all  the  strides  we  have  made  in  recent  years. 

ELIZABETH  WARKE  wrote  to  say  that  she  will  f 
be  graduating  from  Yale  Law  School  in  May  and  will  ; 
be  moving  to  Newport  Beach,  CA.  She  already  has  a ► 
job  lined  up  with  Gibson  Dunn  & Crutcher. 

GRACIELA  GUTIERREZ-WILCOX,  affectionate-  i 
ly  known  as  “Gracie,”  has  tied  the  knot.  The  wedding  |i 
took  place  on  March  2;  her  husband  is  a pathologist  u 
and  Gracie  is  in  her  first  year  at  Baylor  School  of 
Medicine.  They  met  in  Tucson  but  are  now  living  hap-  .j 
pily  ever  after  in  Houston.  i 

CATHERINE  MORRILL  is  in  her  first  year  at 
Trinity  Episcopal  School  for  Ministry  pursuing  at 
Master  of  Divinity  degree.  She  lives  in  Ambridge,  PA,  < 
where  she  works  part  time  in  a local  church. 

The  Barnard  Bulletin  reported  that  KAREN  SIN-  ' 
GLETON  has  returned  to  Morningside  Heights  as 
director  of  the  Rape  Crisis/Anti-Violence  Center  at  , 
Columbia. 

News  from  Phonathon:  DEBRA  COHAN  is  a 
health  care  consultant  at  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  and  is 
applying  to  graduate  school  in  public  policy.  She 
reported  that  debra  Markowitz  is  finishing  her  ' 
third  year  at  GW  law  school.  SUSAN  chiang  is 
receiving  a master’s  in  public  health  at  UC-Berkeley.  i| 
OMOLOLA  OGUNYEMiis  getting  a PhD  in  comput- , 
er  science  at  UPenn. 

Some  of  you  will  be  receiving  a letter  in  the  mail  . 
from  me  requesting  information  on  what  you’re 
doing  and  if  you  have  information  about  other  class- ; 
mates.  Please  write  back.  If  you  didn’t  get  a letter 
don’t  be  shy,  I meant  for  you  to  write  me  too.  ■ 


ALYSI  A KWON 

92  EIGHTH  AVENUE,  APT.  3 
NEW  YORK,  NY  1O011 


Despite  this  interminably  long  winter  in  New  York,  : 
some  of  us  are  still  alive  and  kicking.  I received  a let- 
ter from  GILAN  MILLER  GERTZ  who,  along  withr 
husband  Nisan,  has  been  “very  busy  taking  care  ofi 
our  one-year-old  daughter  Yosefa.  Aside  from  being  a 
full-time  mother,  I am  a full-time  graduate  student  at 
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Wurzweiler  School  of  Social  Work.” 

I recently  saw  LIZ  Sullivan  and  suzy  taka- 
HASHI.  Suzy  had  just  moved  to  the  West  Village  to 
work  on  World  Without  End  through  the  No-Pants 
Theatre  Company.  It  played  at  Synchronicity  Space  in 
December  and  January.  Suzy  and  Liz  told  me  that 
lENNlFER  BERNSTEIN  has  been  traveling  in 
Europe  after  a year  as  a paralegal. 

JESSICA  DELLO  RUSSO  is  working  at  The 
Etruscan  Foundation,  Tenuta  di  Spannocchia,  Frosini, 
Siena.  Italia  53010  (tel/fax  039-0577799028)  and 
wrote  that  she  “would  be  happy  to  assist  any  alumnae 
who  are  visiting  Tuscany.” 

LISA  KINDERMAN  wrote  that  she  has  returned 
to  New  York  from  Europe  after  visiting  Belgium  and 
Holland,  “where  I saw  windmills.” 

; A newspaper  item  from  Brooklyn  reports  that 
LAURA  CHENG  has  been  promoted  to  Director  of 
Neighborhood  Services  at  the  Citizens  Committee 
;ror  NYC.  Other  promotions  for  our  motivated 
Barnard  sisters:  BETH  MCDONOUGH  is  now  an 
account  executive  at  Ted,  Inc.,  a pr  firm  in  NYC. 
ALLISON  MARSHALL  has  Stepped  up  to  a publicist 
aosition  at  GQ. 

TESSA  DERFNER  worked  at  the  American 
Repertory  Theatre  in  Cambridge,  MA,  after  gradua- 
:ion  but  has  moved  back  to  NYC  and  is  living  in  Hell’s 
<itchen.  She  is  working  at  POV  (Point  of  View),  a PBS 
Television  series  which  will  be  aired  at  10  pm  on 
Tuesdays  this  summer.  She  is  executive  asst  to  the 
5xecutive  director:  “a  hard  job — crazy  personalities,  a 
ot  of  responsibility,  but  I’m  learning  a ton!”  Tessa  is 
ilso  directing  a play  about  women  and  mental  health 
railed  Charlotte:  A Mind  in  Progress,  about  Charlotte 
’erkins  Gilman’s  own  “breakdown.” 

I bumped  into  jane  yoon  who  is  working  as  a 
i:pecial  events  coordinator  at  a law  firm.  She  lives 
With  LISA  SHIMAZAKI  in  Murray  Hill.  Jane  told  me 
hat  REBECCA  GRADINGER  is  at  George 
/Vashington  Law  School. 

1 EMILY  CHAI  is  in  her  second  year  at  NYU 
Medical  School.  AUDREY  TRAURING  CHAVEL  is 
■iving  in  Israel  and  going  to  business  school. 

The  rest  of  you  are  welcome  to  come  out  of 
:iibernation.  You  don’t  have  to  be  discovering  the 
Lure  for  cancer  or  starting  your  own  corporation  to 
5e  included  in  this  column.  News  of  migrations,  for- 
iign  or  domestic  travel,  soulsearching  or  religious 
Conversions  is  equally  appreciated.  Starting  in  mid- 
luly,  please  direct  any  correspondence  to  my  address 
|n  Vermont:  20  Highland  Terrace,  South  Burlington, 
ifT  05403,  where  I will  be  convalescing  for  the  sum- 
:ner  before  taking  the  graduate  school  plunge  in  the 
)all.  (I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  that  address  in  the 
jiummer  issue.) 

Vanessa  hargrove  QT 

23  WEST  120TH  ST.,  APT.  8 
ilEW  YORK.  NY  10027  ^ 

12-866-0643 

May  17-18 — Our  1st  Reunion! 

Hello,  everyone.  I hope  everything  is  going  well  and 
jhat  you  are  looking  forward  to  coming  to  Reunion  at 
jiarnard  in  May.  Please  remember  that  this  is  the  only 
'ear  that  Barnard  invites  us  to  the  whole  Reunion 
'/ithout  charge.  See  you  there! 

I On  a much  sadder  note,  I turn  to  SARA  duker, 
/ho  was  killed  in  a terrorist  bomb  attack  in  Israel  on 
ebruary  25.  We  join  with  the  entire  Barnard  com- 
lunity  in  mourning  this  terrible  loss.  Sara  was  an 
nvironmental  studies  major,  a Centennial  Scholar 


who  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  graduated 
summa  cum  laude.  She  was  working  in  a microbiology 
laboratory  at  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem.  We 
shall  all  miss  her.  One  way  in  which  classmates  can 
honor  Sara’s  memory  is  to  make  special  contributions 
to  Barnard’s  Annual  Fund. 

In  other  class  notes,  roline  adolphine  has 
been  working  as  a temporary  employee  in  the 
Barnard  Admissions  Office.  Celine  agostini  is  a 
client  services  representative  at  Oppenheimer  and 
Co.  ALEXIS  AKRE  is  doing  research  and  writing  for 
a management  consulting  firm,  the  Advisory  Board 
Company  at  Watergate. 

JULIE  ARANOFF  has  moved  to  Israel,  staci 
ABRAMSKY  is  an  administrator  at  a nonprofit  organ- 
ization called  US-lsrael  Women  to  Women. 

LISA  aschkenasy  is  in  her  first  year  at  NYU 
law  school.  PHILIPPA  BARK  is  working  at  CBS. 
REENA  BHATIA  is  an  analyst  with  Anderson 
Consulting;  she  is  doing  a re-engineering  project  with 
Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital. 

GIOVANNA  BLACKSTON  is  working  at  J 
Walter  Thompson,  the  advertising  agency.  GAIL- 
ANN  BRADSHAW  is  pursuing  an  acting  career. 
ERIKA  BRODKIN  is  a flrst-year  dental  student  at  the 
U of  Pennsylvania. 

LAURA  CASING  is  a sales  assistant  at  Henry  Holt 
& Co.  YVONNE  CHAN  is  an  investors  service  rep- 
resentative at  TC  Financial  Network.  KAREN 
CLEARY  is  living  in  Massachusetts  and  teaching  autis- 
tic children  at  the  preschool  level. 

DORY  DABROWSKI  is  a sales  associate  in  the 
international  sales  and  marketing  dept  at  Random 
House.  ELIZABETH  EGAN  is  doing  research  in 
developmental  genetics  at  NYU  medical  center,  using 
zebra  fish,  rivka  EPSTEIN  is  working  at  Cincinnati 
Hebrew  Day  School  with  a special-needs  child. 

MELISSA  FERNANDEZ  is  a paralegal  at  Weil 
Gottshal  and  Manges,  erica  goldbergIs  market- 
ing manager  at  a financial  research  company,  Wall 
Street  by  Fax. 

SHERYL  handler-matasar  is  Studying  med- 
icine at  Columbia’s  College  of  Physicians  & Surgeons; 
she  is  married  to  Scott  Matasar  (CC  ’92). 

MIRIAM  HART  is  a conference  coordinator  at  the 
Institute  for  International  Research,  which  plans  con- 


ferences for  different  types  of  businesses,  ornat 
KAUFMAN  is  married  to  Daniel  Spodek,  lives  in 
Brookline,  and  is  doing  research  in  a lab  at  Mass 
General. 

MISSY  KEZIS  is  doing  obesity  research  at  St 
Luke’s  Hospital  and  is  applying  to  graduate  school  in 
psychology,  millicent  king  is  earning  a master’s 
in  science  education  at  Teachers  College  and  is  also 
working  as  a graduate  assistant  at  Barnard  in  the 
Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  Program. 

ANGIE  LAM  is  a program  assistant  at  a nonprofit 
social  science  research  organization,  tania  lee  is  a 
research  technician  at  Mt  Sinai  and  plans  to  begin  a 
PhD  program  in  biology  next  fall,  aliza  levine  is 
studying  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 

ROSANNE  LI  is  working  at  Westminster  Bank. 
TARA  MCNAMARA,  who  is  living  with  her  fiance,  is 
in  a dual  degree  program  in  elementary  education  and 
educational  policy,  afarin  majidi  is  an  editorial 
assistant  at  American  Heritage  magazine  at  Forbes,  Inc. 

EFRAT  MEIER  is  a first  year  medical  student  at 
Einstein  medical  school.  Jennifer  miller  got 
married  in  November  to  Ezra  Pollack  and  they  are 
living  in  Riverdale. 

ROSA  RIVERA  got  married  and  moved  to  Austin, 
TX,  where  she  is  taking  a class  and  applying  to  a mas- 
ter’s program  in  Latin  American  art  history.  Jen- 
nifer SCHILLING  is  working  at  the  Energy  and 
Environment  Study  Institute  in  Washington,  DC. 

DINA  SHACKMAN  is  applying  to  PhD  programs 
in  clinical  psychology  and  has  been  working  in  psy- 
chological research.  MEREDITH  shirey  has  joined 
the  Peace  Corps  and  been  assigned  to  the  Ukraine, 
where  she  is  teaching  English  as  a foreign  language. 

STEFANIE  SULLIVAN  is  a computer  consultant 
at  Pfizer,  Inc.  KAREN  WAGNER  is  working  at 
Constitution  Works,  a not-for-profit  organization 
that  designs  curriculum  and  role-playing  materials  for 
teaching  US  government  in  grades  6-12.  JESSICA 
YOOD  is  in  a PhD  program  in  English  at  SUNY  Stony 
Brook.  She  teaches  a sophomore  writing  course  and 
a course  in  the  novel. 

MARTHA  ZMOIRA  is  editorial  assistant  at 
Newbridge  Communications  and  managing  editor  of 
Hemp  Times,  dori  zuravicky  is  working  in  the 
publicity  office  at  Universal  Pictures. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

22  Adele  Henry  Muller,  February  19,  1996 

23  Effie  Morehouse,  February  12,  1996 

25  Katharine  Ashworth  Baldwin, 

January  14,  1996 
Beatrice  Clarke  Warburton, 

January  18,  1996 

26  Estelle  Borgenicht  Zeckhauser, 

January  4,  1996 

27  Dorothea  West  Fitzhugh, 

January  7,  1996 

29  Hazel  Russell  Bird,  October  17,  1995 
Elizabeth  Cohoe  Cooke, 

September  I,  1984 
Barbara  Mavropoulos  Floros, 

September  20,  1994 
Dorothy  Koppel  Lurie,  July  I,  1991 

30  Grace  Dean,  October  25,  1993 

3 1 Sylvia  Schweitzer  Chaplin, 

December  16,  1995 
Elizabeth  Lemkau  Corson, 

February  24,  1996 

Theresa  Landes  Held,  February  26,  1996 
Rosalie  Wolf  Wormser, 

February  14,  1996 

32  Mila  Shropshire  Hendon, 

February  22,  1993 

34  Patricia  Baker  Smith,  February  I I,  1996 

35  Natalie  Bachrach  Steinbock, 

December  25,  1995 

36  Natalie  Weissberger  Paul, 

January  19,  1996 

37  Helen  Winselman  Gaston, 

January  30,  1996 

38  Dorothy  Davenport  Feldmann, 

December  26,  1995 
Vera  Riecker  Markert,  March  2,  1996 
40  Jean  Meyer  Greathouse, 

November  29,  1995 
Elizabeth  Bowles  Waller, 

January  23,  1996 

42  Barbara  Good,  August  1 2,  1 995 
48  Judith  Brimberg,  January  31,1 996 

52  Leone  Paltenghe  Lane,  January  20,  1996 

53  Joanne  Theobald  Booth, 

September  6,  1994 

54  Sheila  White  English,  May  30,  1995 
83  Juliet  Singer,  February  6,  1996 

95  Sara  Duker,  February  25,  1996 


LEROY  BREUNIG 

Professor  LeRoy  C.  Breunig,  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty from  1953  until  his  retirement  in  1980,  died  on 
January  27  in  New  York.  He  had  served  Barnard  as 
professor  of  French,  chair  of  the  French  department. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  Acting  President,  and  had 
received  many  prestigious  awards  and  fellowships. 
The  French  government  acknowledged  his  contribu- 
tions to  French  culture  when  it  named  him  Officer  of 
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the  Order  des  Palmes  Academiques  in  1968.  Among 
his  publications  one  of  the  most  significant  was  his 
work  on  Guillaume  Apollinaire’s  art  chronicles,  pub- 
lished here  and  then  in  France.  His  last  book,  on 
Cubist  poets,  was  published  last  spring. 

For  all  who  knew  him,  however,  Roy  Breunig  was 
much  more:  a rare  individual,  a witty,  calm,  intelligent, 
understanding  person,  especially  a generous  person, 
perhaps  the  very  definition  of  a gentle  man.  He  is 
remembered  by  New  York  poets  who  sought  his 
advice  as  a reader,  as  a translator,  as  an  invaluable 
source  of  information.  But  his  legacy  to  Barnard 
College  is  probably  the  most  significant  one:  he 
defined  for  a moment  who  we  were  and  what  we  still 
aspire  to  be,  that  is,  leaders  in  the  teaching  of  French 
literature  in  this  country,  teacher-scholars,  and  active 
contributors  to  our  college.  We  share  his  loss  with 
his  wife,  Ersi,  and  granddaughter. 

Those  who  wish  to  honor  his  memory  may  con- 
tribute to  the  LeRoy  C.  Breunig  Culture  Fund  of  the 
Barnard  French  Department. 

Serge  Gavronsky,  Professor  of  French 

RUTH  KLEINMAN  ’5  I 

Ruth  Kleinman,  who  taught  in  the  history  depart- 
ment of  Brooklyn  College  from  1962  to  1993,  died 
on  November  7 of  heart  failure.  She  was  born  in 
Germany  and  came  to  the  U.S.  with  her  parents  in 
1941.  A specialist  in  the  history  and  culture  of  17th- 
century  France,  she  completed  her  graduate  work  at 
Columbia.  Her  chief  work  was  a biography  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  the  mother  of  Louis  XIV  of  France.  The  book 
appeared  in  1985  and  was  widely  appreciated  in  both 
the  American  and  French  historical  communities.  At 
Brooklyn  College  she  served  in  a number  of  college 
and  departmental  roles  and  was  deeply  committed  to 
college  teaching. 

YVONNE  UNTCH  ’50  (HON.) 

For  nearly  twenty  years,  Yvonne  Untch  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Barnard  Office  of  Alumnae 
Affairs,  where  she  was  known  to  many  hundreds  of 
alumnae  as  Records  Management  Officer  or  as  man- 
ager of  the  student  loan  fund.  She  retired  in  1992  and 
moved  to  San  Jose,  CA,  where  she  died  on  February 
22.  following  a long  battle  with  cancer. 

Born  in  Switzerland,  Yvonne  spent  her  childhood 
in  Brazil  and  settled  in  the  US  following  her  marriage 
in  1953  to  Edward  Untch,  registrar  at  Columbia’s 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  & Sciences.  While  raising 
two  sons  she  translated  a two-volume  annotated  bib- 
liography of  books  about  Brazil  published  between 
1504  and  1900.  During  the  1970s  and  ’80s  she  was 
also  a devoted  volunteer  at  the  Barnard  Unit  of 
Everybody’s  Thrift  Shop.  An  avid  gardener,  even 
when  limited  to  window  boxes  and  house  plants,  she 
flourished  in  her  new  surroundings  in  California, 
where  she  also  learned  to  drive  a car  so  that  she 
could  spend  more  time  with  her  young  grandson.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  sons  Paul  and  Andrew, 
and  her  grandson,  Daniel. 

Friends  who  wish  to  honor  Yvonne’s  memory  may 
send  gifts  to  Barnard’s  Annual  Fund  for  scholarship 
support. 


REGIONAL  NEWS 

For  high  school  students  all  over  the  U.S.,  and  for 
the  colleges  they  hope  to  attend,  April  is  Admissions 
month.  At  Barnard,  admitted  students  and  their  par- 
ents were  invited  to  meet  current  students,  faculty, 
and  other  members  of  the  College  community  at 
Open  House  programs  on  the  campus.  Young  women 
unable  to  come  to  New  York  attended  receptions 
hosted  by  alumnae  in  Boston,  Honolulu,  Los  Angeles, 
Miami,  San  Francisco,  and  Washington,  DC.  Members 
of  the  Admissions  staff  were  also  present  at  several 
of  these  events. 

BARNARD  IN  TEXAS 

As  President  Judith  Shapiro  continued  her  travels 
to  meet  alumnae,  three  receptions  were  held  in 
March  in  three  Texas  cities.  Hostesses  were  AILEEN 
MEJIA  PRATT  ’77  in  Dallas,  DALE  FREED  SON- 
NENBERG  ’63  in  Austin,  and  Barbara  Thomp- 
son DAY  ’62  in  Houston. 

Also  in  Houston,  the  Barnard  College  Club,  under 
the  leadership  of  CAROLINE  schroder  strohl 
’77,  continued  its  Supper  Series  with  a talk  by  Sarah 
Rothenberg  of  Da  Camera  at  the  Sierra  Grill.  Other 
events  were  planned  for  the  spring.  Including  a tour 
of  “The  Olmec  World”  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

BARNARD  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

Alumnae  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  continue  to  hold 
regular  meetings  and  to  participate  in  activities  involv- 
ing other  eastern  colleges.  Speakers  at  the  club’s 
Saturday  luncheons  this  year  included  LYRA 
GILLETTE  ’60,  a professor  at  USC  medical  school, 
speaking  about  “Passages  in  a Woman’s  Life,”  and 
MARSHA  LEWIN  ’62,  author  of  The  Overnight 
Consultant.  Members  also  enjoyed  a workshop  perfor- 
mance by  DEBBIE  PEARL  ’73  of  her  new  play, 
“Chick  Singers,”  and  an  illustrated  talk  by  JESSICA 
CHORNESKY  ’84  dealing  with  her  work  in  a 
Bosnian-Muslim  refugee  camp.  Hostesses  have  includ- 
ed SHOSHANA  BOTNICK  ‘83,  MARY  KRUEGER 
’74,  and  EMILY  shappell  edelman  ’60. 

A special  breakfast  meeting  on  April  24  provided  a 
forum  on  girls  and  women’s  education  featuring 
Doris  Davis,  Dean  of  Admissions.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  the  offices  of  Alschuler,  Grossman  & Pines  in 
Century  City,  and  KAREN  KAPLOWITZ  ’68,  a part- 
ner in  the  firm,  spoke  about  her  experience  repre- 
senting a group  of  parents  and  trustees  at  Westlake 
School  for  Girls  prior  to  its  merger  with  Harvard 
School. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  June  I . 

BARNARD  IN  BOSTON 

A Champagne  Veuve  Cliquot  tasting  was  the  first 
item  on  the  1996  schedule  for  alumnae  in  the  Boston 
area,  who  also  meet  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each 
month  at  the  Parish  Cafe  and  were  planning  a career 
seminar  between  snowstorms.  KRISTY  BIRD  ’90  is 
the  club  president. 
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Shop  ax  xhe  Sxudenx  Sxore 


1.  Sweatshirt  by  Champion — 90/10 

cotton-acrylic  mix.  ATHENA  seal.  Ash  grey. 
Sizes:  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $37.95 

2.  Sweatshirt  by  Champion — extra-heavy 
90/ 1 0 cotton-acrylic  mix.  BARNARD  letter- 
ing. Red,  navy,  black,  grey,  white.  Sizes: 

Sm  (red,  navy,  white  only),  Med,  Lg,  XL. 
Also  hunter  green,  Lg,  XL  only.  $36.95 
Grey  also  available  with  hood. 

Sizes:  Lg,  XL.  $42.95 

3.  Tackle  Twill  Sweatshirt  by 

Champion — crew  neck.  Grey  with 
BARNARD  letters  sewn  on  in  navy  on  an 
arch.  Sizes:  Lg,  XL.  $48.95 

4.  Sweatpants — 50/50  cotton-acrylic  mix. 
ATHENA  seal.  Navy,  grey. 

Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $23.95 

5.  Sweatpants  by  Champion — 90/10 
cotton-acrylic  mix.  Silver  grey  with  pocket. 
BARNARD  COLLEGE  imprint. 

Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $28.95 

6.  Long  sleeve  T-Shirt  by  Hanes — 

100%  cotton.  White  or  ash  grey  with 
navy  BARNARD  lettering  down  left  sleeve 
and  Barnard  shield  imprint  on  left  chest. 

W.  M,  L,XL.  $13.95 

7.  T-Shirt — 100%  cotton.  Athena  seal. 
White,  ash  grey.  Sizes:  Lg,  XL.  $12.95 

8.  T-Shirt — 100%  cotton.  Barnard 
lettering.  Red,  navy,  pink,  grey,  black,  royal 
blue,  white,  hunter  green.  Sizes:  Sm  (black, 
royal  blue  only),  Med,  Lg,  XL. 

Order  one  size  larger  than  needed;  they  will 
shrink.  $12.50 

9.  T-Shirt  by  Champion — heather  grey. 
BARNARD  lettering  in  light  blue  outlined 

i in  navy.  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $15.95 

1 10.  Graduate  T-Shirt — 100%  cotton. 

I White  with  navy-and-gold  stick  figure 
i dressed  in  cap,  holding  diploma. 

• BARNARD  GRADUATE  imprint  in  navy. 

I 5z2:«.- Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $13.95 

11.  Dancing  Bear  T-Shirt — 100%  cot- 

ton. White  with  colorful  bear  design  and 
BARNARD  imprint  on  left  chest  and  full 
back.  5zz«.- Med,  Lg,  XL.  $15.95 

12.  International  Flag  T-Shirt — 
Front:  BARNARD  lettering  below  globe  with 
“The  world  is  our  campus”  imprint. 

Back:  multicolor  flags  of  the  world.  White, 

\ ash  grey.  Lg,  XL.  $13.50 

> 13.  All  New  Hearts  T-Shirt — 100% 

cotton.  White  with  red  hearts  on  chest, 
“Somebody  at  Barnard  loves  me”  imprint. 
Sizes-.  Med.  Lg,  XL.  $12.95 


14.  All  New  Nightshirt — 100%  cotton. 

White,  knee-length.  Artwork:  Barnard  bear 
resting  on  crescent  moon.  BARNARD  COL- 
LEGE imprint.  One  size.  $18.95 

Baseball  Hats — two  styles,  adjust  to  fit  all 
sizes.  Cotton  $13.95;  wool  $14.95 

15.  black  wool  or  brushed  cotton  with  sky 
blue  “Barnard  College”  embroidery  on 
front. 

16.  white  cotton  with  navy  embroidery  on 
front:  “BC”  above  “Barnard  College.” 

17.  Running  Shorts  by  Champion — navy, 

black  or  maroon  mesh  with  white  BARNARD 
lettering.  Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg  (sizes  run 
large).  $18.95 

18.  Flannel  Boxer  Shorts — black  watch 
plaid,  navy  plaid,  purple  plaid,  or  gray  plaid 
with  BARNARD  lettering. 

Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $13.95 

19.  Child’s  T-Shirt — 100%  cotton. 
BARNARD  lettering.  Colors:  red,  white,  navy. 
Sizes:  2A,  6-8,  10-12,  14-16 

(14-16  also  in  black).  $9.50 

20.  New  Infant  & Toddler  T-Shirt — 
100%  cotton.  White  with  colorful  “barnard” 
design.  Sizes:  12  mos.,  18  mos.,  2T,  4T.  $8.95 

21.  Infant  & Toddler  Shortie — 100% 
cotton.  Snap  crotch.  Light  grey  with  five- 
color  design  of  animals  on  a school  bus. 
Imprint:  “Next  stop  BARNARD.” 

5zz;«.’ infant,  toddler.  $12.95 

22.  New  Baby’s  Bib — pastel  handprints  and 

BARNARD  imprint.  Lined  terrycloth.  White 
with  pink,  blue,  or  yellow  trim.  $4.95 

23.  10"  Bear  wearing  “Somebody  from 

BARNARD  loves  me”  T-Shirt.  White,  brown, 
black.  $10.95 

Also  wearing  red  “I  Love  Barnard”  T-shirt. 
White  only.  $10.95 

Specify  style. 


24.  Tote  Bag — 14  oz.  black  canvas, 

BARNARD  imprint  in  white.  12"x  ll"x  6" 
with  extra  long  24"  straps.  $13.95 

25.  All  New  Tote  Bag — navy  nylon,  zip- 
per closure.  ATHENA  seal  and  BARNARD 
imprint  in  white.  17"x  13'/2"x  7".  $13.95 

26.  Granite  Travel  Mug — Shaded  BC 

imprint  with  “Barnard  College”  and 
“Columbia  University.”  Two-sided  lid: 
straw  with  cap  for  cold,  other  side  for  sip- 
ping hot  drinks.  Grey.  $4.50 

27.  Umbrella — 42",  retractable.  Navy;  white 

BARNARD  imprint  on  one  panel.  $11.95 

28.  Hair  Scrunchies — barnard  college 
imprint  in  white.  Navy  or  red  plaid. 

$4.95  each,  2 for  $8.50 

And  of  course: 

Spiral-bound  notebook,  BARNARD  letter- 
ing. Recycled  paper.  One-subject  $1.95.3- 

subject  $2.95 11  oz.  mug,  cobalt  blue, 

BARNARD  lettering  in  white  $7.00 16  oz. 

Stadium  cup,  white  $1.95 Laminated 

portfolio,  ATHENA  seal  and  BARNARD  COLLEGE 
in  gold,  9"  X 12".  Royal  blue,  white.  It.  blue 

$1.50 BARNARD  cube  pad  with  pen  hole 

$4.50 BIC  pen  $.69 ' Jolly  Giant”  pen 

$2.50 “Glitter”  pen  $1.19...  Mechanical 

pencil,  BARNARD  lettering  and  ATHENA  seal, 

royal  blue  or  gray  $1.1 9 Auto  decal 

$1.15 24K  Holiday  ornament  $13.95 

Acrylic  keychain — specify  ATHENA  seal  or 

NYC  view  $2.25....  Metal  keychain  $1.39 
Gift  certificates  $10,  $15,  $20. 

( Order  above  items  by  name  instead  of#.) 

The  nonprofit  Student  Store  is  located  in 
McIntosh  Center,  Upper  Level.  It  is  run 
entirely  by  students.  Visitors  to  the  campus  are 
invited  to  shop  in  person;  others  can  order  by 
mail,  using  the  form  below.  Please  allow  2-4 
weeks  for  delivery. 


To:  Student  Store,  Office  of  Career  Development,  Barnard  College 
3009  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10027 

Please  send  me  the  following  items.  I enclose  a check  payable  to  Barnard  Student  Store. 


ITEM  NUMBER 

QUANTITY 

SIZE 

COLOR/STYLE 

ALT.  COLOR 

ITEM  PRICE 

TOTAL 

Sales  Tax:  NYC  residents  please  add  8.25%.  Ocher  NYS  residents,  SUB-TOTAL 

please  add  appropriate  amount. 

r rr  r ‘vAT  FS  TAY 

Shipping  & Handling:  If  the  total  of  your  order  is:  up  to  $6.00, 

add  $2.00;  $6.01  to  $12.00,  add  $3.00;  $12.01  to  $20.00,  add  crHiPPiMr  a-  handi  injo 

$4.00;  $20.01  to  $45.00,  add  $5.00;  over  $45,  add  $6.00. 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  DUE 

ADDRESS  (FOR  UPS  DELIVERY): 


CITY:  STATE;  ZIP:  TEL: 


LAST 


WORD 


Family  Values  Revisited 

By  Sara  Ann  Friedman  ’57 


VISITING  MY  ONLY  daughter  in  California,  on  the  occa- 
sion  of  her  only  daughter’s  first  birthday  this  past  February,  my  heart 
filled  simultaneously  with  compassion,  envy,  and  rage.  Despite  all 
the  public  rhetoric  about  family  values,  the  system  still  provides  lit- 
tle support  or  opportunity  for  actually  living  those  values. 

Compassion:  My  daughter,  Diana,  like  so  many  other 
American  middle-class  women  of  her  generation,  is  caught  in  that 
all-consuming  juggle  of  work  and  family:  career  and  childhearing 
years  colliding;  every  second  organized;  wishing  she  could  sleep 
when  she,  not  Naomi,  is  tired.  Managing  a university  agricultural 
project  in  which  she  juggles  beans,  wheat,  and  tomatoes  in  experi- 
mental crop  rotations,  she  also  juggles  her  days  to  ensure  that 
Naomi  is  in  day  care  no  more  than  twenty  hours  a week. 

When  1 was  a young  mother,  day  care  was  a shadowy,  almost  un- 
mentionable word,  akin  to  foundling  home.  My  children’s  father, 
Victor,  could  afford  to  support  us  all  on  his  salary  of  $40,000.  1 was 
free  to  do  as  1 pleased — play  cards,  save  the  world  (which  didn’t 
need  saving),  share  a park  bench  with  other  mothers.  My  choice 
was  without  conflict:  my  biological  destiny  and  my  career  conjoined 
in  the  most  fulfilling  of  all  endeavors — motherhood.  1 can  under- 
stand the  longing  today  to  return  to  that  illusory  “idyllic”  time. 

E N V Y : 1 see  that  Naomi’s  mother  and  father  work  together  to 
be  far  better  “mothers”  than  1 ever  was.  They  are  calm  and  attentive 
without  being  fawning  or  overprotective.  Their  love  is  shamelessly 
evident  as  they  both  change  diapers  and  arrange  their  home  to  cre- 
ate a 24-inch-high,  child-friendly  world  for  her.  Like  most  grand- 
mothers, 1 am  bewitched  by  this  multi-talented,  irresistible  child.  1 
also  confess  that  1 am  in  awe  of  her  mother,  whose  time  with  her 
child — while  (or  because)  it  is  far  more  limited  than  mine  was — may 
also  be  more  precious  and  engaged. 

In  1955,  presidential  candidate  Adlai  Stevenson  inspired  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  of  Smith  College  to  rise  to  their  ulti- 
mate challenge:  developing  their  children’s  values.  “Women,”  he 
exhorted,  “especially  educated  women,  have  a unique  opportunity 
to  influence  us,  man  and  boy.”  Heeding  his  words,  in  1958,  a year 
after  graduating  from  Barnard,  1 got  married;  by  1964  1 had  three  young 
children,  and  1 was  well  on  my  way  to  influencing  man  and  hoy. 

But  it  didn’t  work.  Whatever  influence  1 had  on  my  husband,  it 
was  not  sufficient.  As  for  my  children,  I focused  so  intently  on  what 
1 wanted  them  to  he,  1 paid  far  too  little  attention  to  who  they  were. 
If  only  I’d  had  the  permission  and  the  knowledge  to  live  my  life 
rather  than  my  family’s,  1 would  have  been  a far  more  successful 
partner  and  parent.  At  age  thirty,  1 attended  my  first  therapy  ses- 
sion. How  could  I learn  to  like  better  being  a wife  and  mother?  I 
asked.  That  1 longed  for  more  made  me  wonder  whether  1 really 
loved  my  children,  and  if  1 might  be  a shameful  failure  to  my  gen- 
der, class,  and  God-appointed  calling? 


Yes,  my  daughter  and  women  of  her  generation  juggle  and  strug- 
gle. Yes,  she  is  angry  and  frustrated  and  longs  for  more  time  with 
Naomi.  Yes,  she  is  of  a generation  disillusioned — denied  both  the 
myth  of  glorious,  totally  fulfilling  motherhood  and  the  myth  of  the 
have-it-all  working  supermom.  And  yes,  she  works  because  she  has 
to.  But  that  need  is  psychic  as  well  as  financial;  her  work  is  an  inte- 
gral and  permanent  part  of  her  life.  Her  world,  with  opportunities, 
desires,  and  possibilities  inconceivable  to  even  educated  women 
years  ago,  is  galaxies  distant  from  mine  at  her  age. 

And  for  Diana  and  women  of  her  generation,  the  jig  of  self-delu- 
sion is  up.  For  they  know,  as  we  did  not,  that  their  choices  are  more 
illusion  than  reality.  They  also  know  that  while  the  problem  of  bal- 
ancing work  and  family  may  he  theirs  to  solve,  the  blame  for  finding 
themselves  in  an  all-but-untenable  situation  does  not  lie  at  their 
doorstep;  the  fault  is  not  their  inadequacy,  their  selfishness,  nor  de- 
sires and  ambitions  unbefitting  a female.  Which  brings  me  to... 

R A G E : Even  though  everything  has  changed,  nothing  has 
changed.  The  common  wisdom  is  that  we  have  catapulted  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other — from  women  forced  to  stay  home  to  women 
forced  to  work.  But  the  competition  between  at-home  mothers  and 
those  who  work  outside  the  home  is  a divide-and-conquer  tactic  to 
hide  the  common  roots  of  the  problem  and  the  common  enemy. 
And  that  is:  a system  that  promotes  but  does  not  permit  family  val- 
ues. It  is  a system  that  depends  for  survival  on  a rigid  divide  be- 
tween work  and  home,  that  pressures  middle-class  mothers  to  stay 
home  and  poor  mothers  to  work,  and  that  provides  neither  legislative  nor 
economic  support  to  anyone  that  threatens  to  bridge  that  divide. 

In  1971  President  Nixon  vetoed  comprehensive  child-care  legis- 
lation, saying  it  would  destroy  the  American  family  and  lead  to  the 
“Sovietization”  of  childhearing.  And  he  may  not  have  been  so  wrong. 
While  “Sovietization,”  and  even  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  may  soon 
he  ancient  history  to  a new  generation  of  Barnard  graduates,  the 
threat  to  the  American  family — and  family  values — remains. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  Naomi  is  a mother,  we  will  have  a revolu- 
tion of  real  family  values  on  our  hands,  more  threatening  to  the  es- 
tablished social  fabric  than  anything  we  have  seen  yet.  A revolution 
that  goes  beyond  gender  wars.  A revolution  in  which  men  can  he 
mothers  and  women  can  be  protectors  and  providers.  A revolution 
that  results  in  liberal  child-care  benefits  and  family-leave  policies 
for  both  parents,  a shorter  work  week  for  men  and  women,  and  a 
shift  of  energy  from  work  to  family  life.  Perhaps  even  a redefinition 
of  work  itself:  as  part  of  one’s  life,  rather  than  its  whole. 

If  this  happens,  we  will  have  achieved  real  family  values  and  a 
revolution  of  real — not  either/or — choice. 

Sara  Ann  Friedman's  latest  book  is  Work  Matters:  Women  Talk 
About  Their  Jobs  and  Their  Lives  (Viking'Penguin) . 
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Independence,  initiative,  confidence,  competence — these 
are  the  special  qualities  that  set  Barnard  women  apart. 
These  qualities  deserve  to  be  nurtured  and  grow*€^en 
stronger,  but  they  can  only  do  so  with  your  help.  v'  % 

We  are  making  good  progress  toward  reaching 
tious  1995-96  Annual  Fund  goal  of  $2 
little  time  remains.  All  gifts  are  critical 
fere  nee. 

Please  give  generously.  Our  future  growth, 
plant,  and  our  place  as  a perennial  leader  in 
cation  depend  on  it.  Many,  many  thanks. 


